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PREFACE, 





Ir is said that every age or period of a country’s existence has 
some characteristic quality ; something by which it may be distin- 
guished from those which preceded it, and which has insensibly 
grown out of usages and laws that are constantly modifying and 
altering the forms and conditions of society, creating new wants, 
or directing the old into unaccustomed channels. If, then, we 
are to give some particular denomination to the present age, it 
surely may be called a Reading one—an Age of Books; for never 
did the press at any former period labour with a greater profu- 
sion of literature, nor authors more prodigally pour forth their 
stores of knowledge, in spite of the increasing difficulty of being 
distinguished amidst the competition of rivals—amidst that 
crowd eagerly advancing with the same desires, with an ambition 
panting for the honour of fame, or an avarice stimulated by the 
hopes of alower reward. The multiplication of authors, however, is 
only a consequence of the increasing demand of readers. Educa- 
tion is spreading among all ranks in a manner and degree unpre- 
cedented ; and authors have naturally risen up to supply the 
demand, by pouring out the stream of learning through every 
channel open to receive them. Yet in the multitude of readers, 
few are able to judge correctly of the merits of a work, while they 
acknowledge the pleasure which they derive from its perusal. 
Hence arises the province of the critic and the annotator ; and this 
species of writing has therefore spread in proportion to the other. 
It has extended beyond its old domain of reviews, magazines, and 
“ works of the learned,” into every weekly and daily newspaper ; 
so that a few hours only elapse before a volume, wet from the 
printing office, is dismantled, divided, and served up in portions 
to the public, with a deliberate judgment of its merits and a 
detailed analysis of its contents. This eagerness of the press to 
report progress is a necessary consequence of the multitude of 
publications ; for more works are published than it is possible to 
read, and yet persons are expected in the intercourse of society 
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to be acquainted with every thing of temporary attraction as well 
as of permanent value ; to supply the table with anecdotes never 
before told, and to satisfy a curiosity restless for fresh objects of 
attraction and enjoyment. To this point not an inconsiderable 
portion of our Magazine is appropriated ; and if we do not equal 
many of our contemporaries in the rapidity with which we seize 
our prey (for an author is the natural food of the critic), we trust 
that we are not inferior to them, either in deliberation of judgment 
or in candour of opinion. It is of little advantage to be rapid in 
one’s stride, unless also we are certain in our step. Quickness of 
movement is of no use, unless it is attended with certainty of 
purpose ; and our object is not to display our own talents in a 
stronger light by throwing our subject into the shade, but to 
ascertain, so far as we are able, the real merits of an author, the 
assistance he has afforded to his subject, and the advantage he has 
been to the cause of literature. If many of our contemporaries have 
excelled us in the brilliancy of their thoughts, or surpassed us in 
the severity of their criticism, we may at least advance the claim 
of not having displeased that class whose works are successively 
submitted to the ordeal of our judgment; for we have seldom re- 
ceived any remonstrance, from a race not easily to be pleased, as 
to our want of deliberation or impartiality. He who knows how 
difficult it is to write well, will be most indulgent to the faults and 
deficiencies of others; and certainly that judge is not less to be 
blamed who condemns the innocent, than he who acquits the 
guilty. 


S. UrsBan. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell.—We 
have this month received 10s. from E. W. 

J. T. M. says, In your Magazine for 
August, p. 114, is an inquiry of ‘‘ H. P.’’ 
whether the crest of the Mansel family, 
vizi— A cap of maintenance inflamed on 
the top proper, alludes to any event in 
their history? I have not been able to 
ascertain that it does, buf the inquiry 
may be extended still further, as to when 
it was first adopted. Sir Edward Mansel, 
of Margam, Bart. who died in 1706, was 
one of the patrons of Ogilby’s Homer, 
and the frontispiece of the 21st book of 
the Iliad, representing the adventure of 
Achilles in the river Xanthus, is dedi- 
cated to him, with his arms engraved, and 
not a cap, but a falcon, as the crest. 
Query, then, by whom was the cap first 
adopted? Was it by Sir Edward's son, 
Sir Thomas, the first Lord Mansel, on 
his elevation to the peerage in 1711? 
The Falcon is still borne as a crest by the 
Maunsells of Limerick, who are nume- 
rous in that county, and also, if I am 
correctly informed, by those of Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Mr. URBAN, Leeds, Sept. 7. 

In your Minor Correspondence for 
August, W. S. W. inquires where ‘‘ An- 
drea Ferara” was born, where he died, 
and if any life of him has been published. 

He was born at Ferara, a town in the 
Northern states of Italy, (but the exact 
date I am not able to furnish,) and came 
over to England, but finally took up his 
abode in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
he practised the art of sword making ; 
these, on account of their fine temper, 
were highly valued and gained him great 
celebrity, and he is said to have employed 
a large number of workmen in forging the 
blades, spending his own time in temper- 
ing them: this operation he is said to 
have performed in a dark cellar, to enable 
him better to perceive the effect of the 
heat, but more probably as a means to 
screen from observation his own secret 
method, as he was thought the only man 
who could temper blades to so fine a 
degree that the point shall touch the 
hilt and spring back again without injury. 

The swords of his manufacture have 
generally his name stamped on them, as, 
for instance, Oliver Cromwell’s, exhibited 
during the Archeological meeting in York, 
was marked “ ANpreE Ferara,” although 


some blades are marked “ ANDREA FErR- 
RARA,’’ and I have seen one ‘* ANDREW 
Ferara,’”’ but no doubt many blades 
were made marked with his name which 
were not genuine. His family name I 
have never been able to make out, as in 
this country he went by the name of 
‘¢ Andrew of Ferara.’’ Where he died I 
cannot ascertain, but no life of him has 
yet been published. 
Yours, &c. Joun Drxon. 
Inthe Index to Maskell’s Monumenta Ri- 
tualia, recently published by Pickering, a 
note of interrogation is affixed totwo words, 
Corinnis and Wiatid. Perhaps some of our 
learned contributors can assist us with 
other usages of the former word, which 
appears to be a rendering of the Latin 
Chorus, a Daunce. With respect to its 
origin, we would suggest it may be akin 
to Corante, Fr. Courante, It. Correre, “a 
swift and lively daunce.’”? The word 
Wilatid ought to have appeared in its al- 
phabetical place in Richardson’s Dictio- 
nary, with a reference to the verb To 
Loathe, where it is remarked that Wiclif 
writes Wiatist, and Chaucer Wlatsome, 
and the quotations follow. Tyrwhitt ex- 
plains Wlatsome by the modern form 
Lsathsome. Wlathest and Wiathed are in 
the glossary to the folio edition of Wiclif, 
and Wiate is in the 4th part of Skinner. 

P.C. is desirous of being informed 
whether the Diary of Sir Peter Young, 
preceptor to James I., is still in existence; 
and if so, where preserved? Smith (Vite 
Erudit. Virorum) appears to have had 
access to it. 

E. F. A. asks for particulars of the 
family of Mr. Green, who was Recorder 
of Coventry about the year 1760. Was 
he in any way connected with the Greens 
of Wykin, near Coventry ? 

The Hand Book of Painting, noticed in 
our Review, Oct. p. 401, was edited by 
Sir George Head, not Sir F., Head. 

Erratra—P. 500, col. 1. The work 
referred to in Decanver’s Catalogue, as 
“ Rich, Bib. Am. Nov.,’’ is Rich’s Bib- 
liotheca Americana Nova, 8vo. 2 vols., in 
the list of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, 
American Booksellers. 

P. 521, line 45, for uncovered, read, 
uncarved. 

P. 552, line 26, for Hooeton, read, 
Hoveton. 
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Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. Vols. VI. and VII. 


TO whom the care of Madame d’Arblay’s reputation has been com- 
mitted we are quite ignorant, but certainly in our estimation no great cir- 
cumspection or prudence has been used in its preservation; and we 
scarcely recollect an instance more remarkable, of great fame having been 
rapidly acquired, to be subsequently deeply impaired by herself, and 
in the end injured by those who should have held it too sacred to be 
exposed to the desire of profit, or even risked in a new experiment on 
the public taste. Madame d’Arblay (Miss Burney) distinguished 
herself above all the female writers of her time by a quickness of appre- 
hension, an experience of nature and of society, an early maturity of judg- 
ment, and a power of expression that excited the surprise and admiration of 
all ;* and though her style and language was not free from defects, it was 
in its general character natural and pleasing, while the chief defect in her 
pictures of life was in the various characters being too highly coloured, for 
the purpose of effect, and the contrasts in their outline being too strongly 
marked. This, however, was easily pardoned, as the spontaneous glow of 
youthful spirits and imagination, which delight in vivid representations, 
and which have not acquired that nice discerument and delicate feeling that 
teach the experienced writer that nothing is gained by exaggeration of sen- 
timent, and that the splendour and force of particular parts is to yield to 
the propriety, the harmony, and the adjustment of the whole. The genius 
of Miss Burney (for such then she was) soon introduced her into the circles 
of literature; and at Mrs. Thrale’s table she had the opportunity of 
enjoying the society and profiting by the conversation and even friendship 
of Johnson, Burke, and many other persons of talents and accomplish- 
ments. In her own family, too, she had the advantage of the most 
enlightened intercourse. Her father was accomplished in literature, as well 
as known for his musical knowledge ; her brother was an eminent scholar ; 
and, indeed, the Burney family might be said to be distinguished for the 
possession of various talents, and the cultivation of sound and curious learn- 
ing; and such may be either the happy influence of example, or the natural 
action of hereditary genius, that we are acquainted in the same family with 
one living instance of female talent, improved by study, exercised by con- 
versation, adorned by grace, and enriched by travel. When Mrs. Thrale 
became Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Burney and Dr. Johnson, and other persons, 
looked down on this new connexion with a perversion of judgment, an 
unkindness of feeling, a forgetfulness of ancient friendship, an illiberality 
of judging of others’ motives and feelings, and an absurdity of anger and 
contempt, that now can only excite astonishment, as being totally 
inadequate to the cause. Dr. Johnson certainly led the way: his 
secession gave the signal to his followers to depart from the fallen 
fortunes and degrading society of Streatham. The offence, the causa 








* In our estimation, the most extraordinary productions of early genius in our 
language are the Old Bachelor of Congreve, which he produced at nineteen, the Poems 
of Chatterton, and the Essay on Criticism by Pope. Dr. Johnson calls the last ‘‘a 
stupendous performance of a youth not twenty years old.””—Rev. 
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teterrima belli, was really this, neither more nor less,—that a brewer's 
widow had married a teacher of music; and Miss Burney, herself 
the daughter of a music master, was in consequence to remove from Mrs. 
Piozzi, as of a person who had lost caste. “Had Mrs. Thrale,” says 
Lord Brougham, “ not only been seduced, but thrown herself on the stage, 
for subsistence, nay on the town for a livelihood, these high-bred per- 
sonages could not have mourned more tenderly over her conduct.” Her 
fate, her fall, her sad lot, the pity of her friends, and the exultation of her 
foes, are the terms applied to the widow of a wealthy brewer, son of a 
common porter, because she lowered herself to contract a second marriage 
with a well-educated gentleman, whose circumstances led him to gain an 
honest subsistence by teaching the finest music in the world. For Miss 
Burney’s thoughtless folly there can be no excuse; and her father, a 
person of the very same rank and profession with Mr. Piozzi, appears to 
have adopted the same senseless cant, as if it were less lawful to marry an 
Italian musician than an English. ‘To be sure Mrs. Thrale,” says Miss 
Burney, “was lineally descended from Adam de Salzbourg, who came 
over with William the Conqueror ; but assuredly that worthy, unable to 
write his name, would have held Dr. Johnson himself in as much contempt 
as his fortunate rival, and would have regarded his alliance equally dis- 
reputable with the Italian’s, could his consent have been asked.” The folly 
of all this outbreak of a bookseller’s son and a music-master’s daughter, 
will be more evident, when we observe that we are acquainted with more 
than one person, and all able to judge of the character of men and the 
demands of society, who knew Mr. Piozzi well, and from them all we have 
received the same unvaried account,—that he was a person of conduct 
unimpeachable, of manners pleasing and gentlemaulike, and of talents and 
conversation eultivated and refined. Lord Brougham says, that Dr. 
Johnson was himself in love with Mrs. Thrale, and hated Mr. Piozzi, as 
a rejected suitor hates the successful one; but we think this out of the 
question. He could not be her lover without aspiring to become her 
husband ; and at Johnson’s age, and with his infirmities, and complaints, 
and diseases, the hope of marrying Mrs. Thrale would be hardly enter- 
tained by him, even making the largest allowances for that self-delusion 
which operates on all, in cases where personal vanity and interest are 
concerned. However that may be, when Miss Burney relinquished the 
friendship of Mrs. Thrale, she lost necessarily much of that learned and 
accomplished society which frequented her house. Many years elapsed, 
and, indeed, long after, when the blaze of her early fame had softened 
down into the milder form of an established reputation, Miss Burney pub- 
lished the Memoirs of her Father ; in which she also introduced her recol- 
lections of the eminent persons she had known, and the literary circles in 
which she had moved, introducing various passages of Johnson’s conver- 
sations, public and private, and something, too, of one who, equal to 
Johnson in talents, was not so fortunate as Johnson in possessing a willing 
chronicler of his wisdom and wit. 

Of the little that has come down to us of the conversational and familiar 
eloquence of Burke,* we do not know where to find a more animated 





* ‘* How truly grieved,’’ says Madame d’Arblay, ‘‘was I to hear of the death of 
young Mr. Burke from Mr. Lock. What a dreadful blow upon his father and mother ! 
To come at the instant of the son’s highest and most honourable advancement, and 
of the father’s retirement to the bosom of his family from public life. His brother, 
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picture (with the exception perhaps of a few pages in Boswell) than in 
Miss Burney’s pages.* In fact, the materials of this work were as rich 
and various in biographical history and amusing anecdote as any writer 
could wish to have possessed, and would, if used with only common dis- 
cretion and arranged with ordinary taste, have been little less popular than 
the pages of Boswell. But, in the long interval which elapsed between 
Miss Burney’s latest work of fiction and her first efforts of Biography, she 
had been compounding and fabricating for her use a language, or jargon, 
as without meaning or purpose, so we believe without example.t “It is 
truly painful,” says Lord Brougham, “to say, what is the real truth, that 
so excellent a writer as this lady once was should have ended by becoming 
the very worst, without any single exception, of all writers whose names ever 
survived themselves. Such vile passages as these are in every page of her 
late works, and are surpassed by others: A ‘ sweetness of mutual attraction 
that magnetised longer from infirmity, and deterioration of intellect from 
decay of years’ (ii. 44). Such outrages are all but breaches of decorum.” } 
In consequence of this, the work was far from successful: it was only 
partially read, little talked of, and speedily forgotten. After another long 
interval the first volume of the present work appeared, which, in literary 
history, particularly in what related to Dr. Johnson,§ formed a valuable 
accession to the former ones, and in many respects was not at all inferior 
to Boswell’s in dramatic force of narrative, and vivid representation of 


too, gone so lately! I am most sincerely sorry indeed and quite shocked, as there 
seemed so little suspicion of such an event’s approach, by your account of the joy 
caused by Lord Fitzwilliam’s kindness. Pray tell me, if you hear, how poor Mr. 
Burke and his most amiable wife endure this calamity, and how they are,’’ &c. Perhaps 
it is not generally known, that young Mr. Burke died in what is called ‘‘ Cromwell 
House ;’? a house that stands in the cross lanes connecting Old Brompton with 
Kensington. He was taken there for the supposed mildness of the air. The day he 
died he came into the room where his father and mother were: ‘*‘ What is that noise,” 
he said, ‘‘ at the window? Isit rain ?’’ ‘* No, my dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ if is the 
wind blowing the withered leaves against the glass.” He then repeated from Milton, 


* Ye winds that from four quarters blow 
Resound His praise, and bow your heads, ye pines, 
And every plant in sign of homage wave.’’ 


‘* Repeat that,’’ she said; he did, and fell back in her arms, and we believe soon after 
expired. From this blow, too severe to bear, Burke never rallied, and it would be 
painful to describe what we have heard of his sufferings. One small plain tablet in 
Beaconsfield Church incloses the names of Burke, his brother, his son, and his widow. 
His house has long been levelled to the ground, but his name still survives in the 
grateful recollections of the parish.—Rerv. 

* ‘* You have had nothing finer said of you than was said last night of Burke and 
me. We were at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s, in his life little better than your bishop, 
and towards twelve we fell into a talk, to which the ladies listened—just as they do to 
you—and said, as I heard, ‘ There is no rising unless somebody will cry fire.’’’ John- 
son’s Letters to Thrale, ii. 127.—Rrv. 

+ “Is it possible that the force of flattery, even in a Bishop, could go further than 
in Bishop Jebb’s compliment to Madame d’Arblay, on her Memoirs of Dr. Burney ? 
‘‘ Your work gives new materials for the History of the Human Mind, and its occa- 
sional defects in point of style are so valuable, as an additional evidence of its genuine- 
ness and truth to Nature.” /! v. vol. vii. p. 316.—REv. 

+ See Lord Brougham’s Life of Johnson, p. 82. 

§ We think, if the copyright is out, that Mr. Bohn would do wisely to print Miss 
Burney’s Life of her father in his Standard Library, getting it new written. A better 
book than it could be made for his purpose we do not know: and we may add, that if 
the two parts of Mr. Green’s Diary were republished in the same form, and edited by 
his very accomplished son, it would be acceptable to the public.—Rev. 
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conversational discussion. Again, all this disappeared as soon as the door 
of Mrs. Thrale’s house was no longer frequented; and, after this had 
closed, Madame d’ Arblay had to rely on her own powers of entertainment, 
—her domestic anecdotes, her conjugal fondness, her maternal anxieties, 
her filial affection, and her personal experiences. Mr. Lock took the place 
of Sir William Pepys, and Monsieur d’Arblay of Dr. Johnson. Her sub- 
sequent appointment at the Court opened to her new subjects of descrip- 
tion, and new themes of narration,—with what delicacy, with what propriety, 
with what prudence, with what honour and fidelity they have been detailed, 
we have now no time to discuss.. Certain it was that, for the first time in 
the annals of our history, the very recesses of royalty, in their utmost pri- 
vacy, were laid open and exposed to the gaze and curiosity of the publiceye,— 


Adparent domus intus, et atria longa patescunt, 
Adparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum. 


The natural quickness and gaiety of the monarch, the guarded reserve and 
matronly dignity of the queen, and the youthful loquacity and affectionate 
openness of the princesses, were carefully recorded and preserved by a 
servant whom they had paid and pensioned, for the gratification of future 
curiosity, and the expectations of future emolument; but, as sure as we 
act wrongly, so sure the punishment comes to our own door, Of all the 
persons who move in this court circle, none we think appears in so humi- 
liating a form as Miss Burney herself, or is so deeply tainted with the infec- 
tion that attacks all those that breathe the artificial atmosphere of royalty. 
We spare her one passage in which she stands self-condemned; but a 
writer whom we have quoted before observes, among the effects of a court 
life, “ the dreadful prostration of the understanding which may be seen 
to arise, at least among the subordinate figures of the courtly group.” 
Of this part of the Memoirs we have extracted one short specimen only, 
which we believe will in no way injure the reputation of the illustrious 
persons to whom it relates ; and we only lament that we were disappointed in 
our better purpose of discovering and exhibiting whatever in these volumes 
will add to or illustrate the literary history of the country. Scarcely any- 
thing was to be discovered. Instead of the logical arguments of John- 
son, the exuberant eloquence of Burke, the classical elegance of Pepys, or 
the lively anecdote of Seward, we have endless epistles, written in the reci- 
procation of domestic intercourse, and intended we presume only for the 
gratification of intimate connexions. We have histories of Mr. d’Arblay’s 
gardening, of Master d’Arblay’s cleverness, and of Madame d’Arblay’s 
economy and poverty ; and certainly—* Such weakness as marks many of 
her sentiments, such deeply-seated vanity as pervades the whole of her 
memoirs, cannot certainly be surpassed, if they can be matched, in the less 
delicate effusions of Mr. Boswell’s self-esteem.” * 

We must begin by the first mention we find of any person whose name 
is worthy of preservation. 


P. 19.—“ What an excellent opening that young man, from the already great 
Mr. Canning has made at last! Entre promise of his rising abilities; and he 
nous soit dit, I remember, when at made dinners for him and his nephew, 
Windsor, that I was told Mr. Fox came Lord Holland, to teach them political 
to Eton purposely to engage to himself lessons. It must have had an odd effect 





* See Lord Brougham’s Lives, ii. p. 3. 
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upon him, I think, to hear such a speech 
from his disciple. Mr. Lock now sends 
us the papers for the debates every two or 
three days. He cannot quicker, as his 
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own household readers are sO numerous. 
I see almost nothing of Mr. Windham in 
them, which vexes me; but I see Mr. 
Windham in Mr. Canning,” &c. 


The following letter from Talleyrand * to the d’Arblays, when he had 
received positive orders from the English Government to quit England in 
five days (January 1794), will be read with interest, and especially the 
writer's abjuration of all future engagements in political life. 


‘‘ Londres, 2 Mars, 1794. 
‘¢ Adieu, mon cher d’Arblay. Je quitte 
votre pays jusqu’au moment od il n’ap- 
partiendra plus aux petites passions des 
hommes. Alors j’y reviendrai; non, en 
vérité, pour"m’occuper d’affaires, car il 
y a longtems que je les ai abandonnées 
pour jamais, mais pour voir les excellens 
habitans du Surry. J’espére savoir assez 
d’Anglais pour entendre Madame d’Ar- 
blay: d’ici a quatre mois je ne vais faire 
autre chose que l’étudier; et pour ap- 
prendre le beau et bon langage c’est Eve- 
lina et Cecilia qui sont mes livres d’étude 
et de plaisir. 


* Je vous souhaite, mon cher ami, toute 
espéce de bonheur; et vous ¢tes en po- 
sition de remplir tous mes souhaits. 

“ Je ne sais combien de tems je resterai 
en Amérique; s’ilse référoit quelque chose 
de raisonnable et de stable pour notre mal- 
heureux pays, je reviendrois ; si l’Europe 
s’abime dans la campagne prochaine, je 
préparerai en Amérique des asyles 4 tous 
mes amis. Adieu !—mes hommages 4 Ma- 
dame d’Arblay, et ) Madame Philips, je 
vousen prie. Je vous demande, et vous 
promets amitié pour la vie. 

* TALLEYRAND.” 


Dr. Burney writes thus to his daughter in May 1795: 


“*T am halloed on prodigiously in my 
Metastasio mania. All the critics—War- 
ton, Twining, Nares, and Dr. Charles 
(Burney)—-say that his Estratto dell’ Arte 
Poetica d’ Aristotile, which I am now 
translating, is the best piece of dramatic 
criticism that has ever been written. ‘ Bless 
my heart,’ says Warton, ‘I that have been 
all my life defending the three unities am 
overset.’ ‘Aye,’ quoth I, ‘has he not 
made you all ashamed of them? You 
learned folks are only theorists in the- 
atrical matters ; but Metastasio had sixty 
years’ successful practice. There—go 
to.’ My dear Fanny, before you write 
another play you must read Aristotle and 


Horace, as expounded by my dear Metas- 
tasio. But, asta. You know when I take 
up a favourite author, as a Johnson, a 
Haydn, or a Metastasio, I do not soon lay 
him down, or let him be run down. 

‘* The Club has been very much crowded 
thisseason. Mr. Fox was at the last, and 
Windham, who, coming late, did not put 
a good face on the discovery. How- 
ever, all were very loquacious and good- 
humoured. We have vacancies—poor Sir 
William Jones has occasioned one; but 
black balls have been plenty. Three or 
four d—lish democrats, Dieu merci ! have 
had the door shut upon them,” &c, 


Again in June the Doctor writes :— 


‘* Mason has sent me his Essays on 
Church Music (the only book he gave 


away, according to Mr. Stonehewer). He 
is very civil to me in all parts of his book, 








* Madame d’Arblay’s opinion of Talleyrand underwent some alteration in the 
course of time. In 1798, she writes. “ But Talleyrand !—how like myself you must have 
felt at his conduct! indignant—amazed—ashamed! our first prepossession against 
him was instinct—fe conquered it by pains indefatigable to win us, and he succeeded 
astonishingly, for we became partial to him almost to fondness. The part he now 
acts against England may be justified, perhaps, by the spirit of revenge; but the part 
he submits to perform of coadjutor with the worst of villains—with Barras—Rewbel— 
Merlin—marks some internal atrocity of character that disgusts as much as it disappoints 
me. And now, a last stroke, which appears in yesterday’s paper, gives the finishing 
hand to his portrait in my eyes. He has sent and written to the King of Prussia to 
order the Duke of Brunswick to banish and drive from his dominions all the emigrants 
there in asylum ; and among these are the Archbishop of Rennes (his uncle), and—his 
own mother !’’ &c.—This passage is curious and interesting as to Talleyrand’s exertions 
to gain success in English society. —Rev. 
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but is more tolerant to parochial psalmody 
than I have been in my life, or ever shall 
be; but for this he apologises, and I laugh 
at the cause of our difference. I must tell 
you what happened at Mrs. Crewe’s dé- 
jetner. Larrived late,and met many people 
coming away, but still found the house and 
gardens full of fashionables. It wasa cold 
lunch day, and after eating was over people 
went into a bit of a garden toa lottery, or 
to take aturn. Among the peripatetico- 
politicians there was Lord Sheffield, the 
Master of the Rolls, Canning, with abun- 
dance of et ceteras, and Mr. Erskine. On 
meeting him and Mrs. Erskine, we re- 
newed last year’s acquaintance. After we 
had passed each other several times, we got 
into conversation, and what do you think 
about, but the reform of Parliament? He 
told me his whole plan of virtuous repre- 
sentation—what new county members were 
to be added, what rotten boroughs de- 
stroyed, and his ideas of keeping down 
corruption from ruining the state. It is 
not to be quite universal suffrage at elec- 
tions, which are to be triennial, &c. &c. 
‘ Well but,’ says I, quietly, ‘ can govern- 
ment go on without influence, or a ma- 
jority when its measures are good?’ ‘Oh! 


[Jan. 


yes—the people will be in good humour, 
and easily governed.’ ‘ But, my good sir, 
you who understand these things so much 
better than I—be so good as to tell me 
what is the ultimate end of reform, if the 
present constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons is allowed to subsist, but to 
make it easy to pull down a minister, at 
least ? and if it is rendered easy to pull 
down Mr. Pitt, will it not be easy to pull 
down Mr. Fox, or any successor?’ He 
did not seem prepared for so queer a ques- 
tion: he shuffled about, and gave me an 
equivocal ‘ no,’ which more decidedly said 
‘yes.’ All this while he had hold of my 
arm, and people stared at our intimacy ; 
while that rogue Mrs. Crewe, and the 
Marchioness of Buckingham, were up 
stairs, sitting at a window, wondering and 
laughing at our confabulation. I have been 
able to call on Lord Orford but twice since 
wy illness. He was at Strawberry Hill the 
first time ; the second I found him quite 
alone, and he was very cordial, quaint, and 
pleasant—made great enquiries after you, 
and seemed main eager about my Metas- 
tasio, and—would you think it ?>—charged 
me to give plenty of translations from his 
poetry,’’ &c. 


Madame d’Arblay, when about printing her “Camilla,” writes to her 


father—. 


**T own I do not like calling it a novel— 
it gives so simply the notion of a mere love 
story that I recoil a little from it. Imean 
the work to be sketches of characters, and 
morals put into action—not a romance. I 
remember the word ‘ novel’ was long in 


the way of ‘ Cecilia,’ as I was told, at the 
Queen’s house, and it was not permitted 
to be read by the Princesses till sanc- 
tioned by a Bishop’s recommendation— 
the late Dr. Ross of Exeter.”’ 


It is amusing to see the confidence with which Madame d’Arblay an- 
nounces her discovery of the author of the Pursuits of Literature, which 
was making a great sensation in the literary world at that time. 


‘+ think I would risk my new cottage 
against sixpence that I have guessed the 
author of the Pursuits of Literature. Is 
it not Mr. Mason?* The verses I think 


equal to anybody : those on Shakspere— 
‘His pen he dipped in mind,’ are demi- 
divine. And who else could so well in- 
terweave what concerns music? could so 








* This conjecture about Mason being the author of the Pursuits of Literature was bad 








enough. The prose was too learned to be his, the poefry too flat and tame: had people, 
instead of judging from their own feelings, caprices, or prepossessions, endeavoured to 
clear up this mystery by the evidence of facts, the materials were not wanting, as we 
have before pointed out in this Magazine, and to which we now refer them for fuller 
particulars. Some years before the Pursuits of Literature appeared, there was pub- 
lished at Cambridge, in quarto, a Heroic Epistle to Dr. Watson, and a prose appendix, 
so similar to the Pursuits of Literature, in style, manner, argument, that no one 
could doubt that both productions belonged to one and the same author. Now this 
Epistle to Dr. Watson was also known to be Mr. Mathias’s. Mason was, however, 
the undoubted and sole author of the ‘‘ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers,” 
the cleverest satire since the days of Pope. Gifford’s subject in the Baviad and 
Meviad, was not worthy of the talent bestowed on it. The ‘‘ Epistle from Oberon to 
Sir Joseph Banks”’ is clever, and finished in style; but, though we have heard it 
attributed to Sheridan, we are not convinced.—Rey. 
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well attack Dr. Parr for his severity against 
Dr. Hurd, who had to himself addressed 
his Essay on the Marks of Imitation ?— 
who be so interested and so difficult to 
satisfy about the exquisite Gray? Who 
knew so well bow to appreciate works 
upon gardening? Who, so singularly, be 
for the Sovereign, the Government, yet 
palpably not for George the Third, nor 
for William Pitt? And then, the lines 
which form his sort of epitaph seem for 
him (Mason) alone designed. How 
wickedly he has flogged all around him, 
and how cleverly ! 

‘¢ But I am very angry about the excel- 
lent Marchioness of Buckingham. The 
fear of Popery in these days seems to me 


In another letter she persists in her 


‘*T, too, thought the prose of the ‘ Pur- 
suits of Literature’ toospirited and too good 
for Mr. Mason, when compared with what 
I have seen of his general letters ; but he 
has two styles, in prose as well as poetry, 
and I have seen compositions, rather than 
epistles, which he wrote formerly to Mrs. 
Delany, so full of satire, point, and epi- 
grammatic severity and derision, upon 
those of their mutual acquaintance whom 
he confidentially named, that I feel not the 
least scruple for my opinion. In those 
letters with which that revered old friend 
entrusted me when her eyesight failed for 
reading them herself, there were also many 
ludicrous sketches of certain persons, and 
caricatures as strong of the pencil as the 
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most marvellous ; the fear of Infidelity 
seems a thousand times more rational. 
’Tis, however, a very first-rate produc- 
tion. The hymns, in his open name, are 
most gratefully accepted by my excel- 
lent neighbour, Mr. Cooke. We have 
not yet read Le Vaillant. We are not 
much struck with ‘ The Creole :’ it is too 
full of trite observations introduced sen- 
tentiously. ‘Clarentine’is written with 
much better taste. We have just been lent 
‘Caleb Williams, or Things as they are.’ 
Mr. Lock, who says its design is exe- 
crable, avers that one little word is omit- 
ted in its title, which should be thus,— 
‘or Things as they are not.’”’ 


previous conclusions :— 


pen. They were written in his season of 
democracy, and my dear Mr. Delany made 
me destroy all that were mischievous. The 
highest personages with whom she was not 
then peculiarly, as afterwards, connected, 
were held up to so much ridicule that her 
early regard and esteem diminished as her 
loyalty increased, and immediately on her 
taking possession of the house given her 
at Windsor by the King, she struck the 
name of Mr. Mason from her will, in 
which she had bequeathed him her Sacha- 
rissa, which he had particularly admired, 
and left it to me. I did not know this 
till she was no more, when Mrs. Agnew 
informed me of the period of alteration.” 


The following account is given of the funeral of Mr. Burke, which is 
to this day remembered and talked of by the elder inhabitants of Beacons- 
field, to whom that illustrious statesman was endeared by his benevolent 
conduct, and whose death gave a severe blow to the prosperity of the town. 


‘*] was invited to poor Mr. Burke’s 
funeral by Mrs. Crewe, and two notes from 
Beaconsfield. Malone and I went to 
Bulstrode (Duke of Portland's) together 
in my car this day sevennight, with two 
horses added to mine. Mrs. Crewe had 
invited me thither when she went down 
first. We found the Duke of P. there 
and the Duke of Devonshire, and Wind- 
ham came to dinner. The Chancellor and 
Speaker of the House of Commons could 
not leave London till four o’clock, but 
arrived a little after seven. We all set off 
together for Beaconsfield, where we found 
the rest of the pall-bearers—Lord Fitz- 
william, Lord Inchiquin, and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, with Doctors King and Lawrence, 
Fred. North, Dudley North, and many of 
the deceased’s private friends, though by 
his repeated injunction the funeral was to 
be very private. We had all hatbands, 
scarfs, and gloves, aud he left a list to 


whom rings of remembrance were to be 
sent, among whom my name occurred ; 
and a jeweller has been here for my 
measure. I went back to Bulstrode, by 
invitation, with the two Dukes, the Chan- 
cellor, and Speaker, Windham, Malone, 
and Secretary King.* I stayed there till 
Sunday evening, and got home just before 
the dreadful storm. The duke was ex- 
tremely hospitable and civil—pressed me 
much to stay longer and go with them, 
the Chancellor, Speaker, Windham, and 
Mr. Crewe, to Pinn (Penn), to see the 
school founded by Mr. Burke for the male 
children of French emigrant nobles ; but I 
could not with prudence stay, having a 
couple of ladies waiting for me in London, 
and two extra horses with me. So much 
for poor Mr. Burke, certainly one of the 
greatest men of the present century, and 
I think I might say the best orator and 
statesman of modern times. He had his 





* Afterwards Bishop of Rochester, executor to Burke, and editor of his Works.—Rev, 
C 
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passions and prejudices to which I did not 
subscribe, but I always admired his great 
abilities, friendship, and urbanity, and it 
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would be ungrateful in you and me, to 
whom he was certainly partial, not to feel 
and lament his loss,’’ &c. 


Our next literary introduction is to a very different family, though well 
worthy of respect, not only for their abilities and learning, but for admirable 
conduct of life, moral worth, and domestic virtues. 


‘‘Imagine my surprise the other day, 
my dearest Padre, at receiving a visit 
from Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld. We had 
never visited, and only met one evening 
at Mr. Burrows’s by appointment, whither 
I was carried to meet her by Mrs. 


Chapone. They are at Dorking on a visit 
to Dr. Aikin, her brother, who is there at 
a lodging for his health. I received them 
with great pleasure, for I think highly 
both of her talents and her character, and 
he seems a very gentle good sort of man.” 


Some short time after she writes,— 


‘¢] was extremely surprised to be told 
by the maid a gentleman and lady had 
called at the door, who sent in acard, and 
begged to know if I could admit them ; 
and to see the names on the card were Mr. 
and Mrs. Barbauld. I have never seen 
them more than twice; the first time, by 
their own desire, Mrs. Chapone* carried 
me to meet them at Mr. Burrows’s ; the 
other time I think was at Mrs. Chapone’s. 
You must be sure I could not hesitate to 
receive, and receive with thankfulness, this 
civility from the authoress of the most 
useful books, next to Mrs. Trimmer’s, 
that have been for dear little children; 
though this with the world is probably her 
very secondary. merit, her many pretty 
poems, and particularly songs, being gene- 
rally esteemed. But many more have 
written these as well, and not a few 
better ; for children’s books she began the 
new walk which has since been so well 
cultivated, to the great information as 
well as utility of parents. Mr. Barbauld 
is a dissenting minister—an author also, 
but I am unacquainted with his works. 
They were in our little dining parlour, the 
only one that has any chairs in it, and 
began apologies for their visit, but I in- 
terrupted and finished them with my 


thanks. She is much altered, but not for 
the worse to me, though she is for herself, 
since the flight of her youth, which is 
evident, has taken also with it a great 
portion of an almost set smile, which had 
an air of determined complacence and pre- 
pared acquiescence, that seemed to result 
from a sweetness which never risked being 
off guard. I remember Mrs. Chapone’s 
saying to me, after our interview, ‘She is 
avery good young woman, as well as re- 
plete with talents; but why must one 
always smile so? It makes my poor jaws 
ache to look at her.’ We talked, of 
course, of that excellent lady, and you 
will believe I did not quote her notions of 
smiling. The Burrows family, she told 
me, was quite broken up; old Mrs. Amy 
alone remaining alive. Her brother, Dr. 
Aikin, with his family, were passing the 
summer at Dorking, on account of his ill 
health, the air of that town having been 
recommended for his complaints. The 
Barbaulds were come to spend some time 
with him, and would not be so near with- 
out renewing their acquaintance. They 
had been walking in Norbury Park, which 
they admired very much, and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld very elegantly said, ‘If there was 
such a public officer as a legislator of 





* Mrs. Chapone is often mentioned in these Memoirs; a name once celebrated, 
but which has, with many other stars once brilliant, disappeared from the zenith. 





We transcribe one passage relating to her, perhaps the last that will be quoted, 
before her name is entirely forgotten. ‘‘ Mrs. Chapone spoke warmly of Camilla, 
especially of Sir Hugh, but told me she had detected me in some Gallicisms, and 
pointed them out. She pressed me in a very flattering manner to write again; and 
dear Hetty, forgetting our relationship’s decency, seconded her so heartily you must 
have laughed to hear her hoping we could never furnish our house till I went again to 
the press. When Mrs. Chapone heard of my father’s difficulties about Chelsea, and 
fears of removal, on account of his ¢wenty thousand volumes,—‘‘ Twenty thousand 
volumes !’’ she repeated; ‘bless me! why, how can he so encumber himself? Why 
does he not burn half? for how much must be to spare that never can be worth his 
looking at from such a store? And can he want to keep them all? I should not 


have suspected Dr. Burney, of all men, of being such a Dr. Orkborne!’? We must 


observe, in justice to Dr. Burney, that this was a most judicious collection of books, 
and very curious in elles lettres. —Rrv. 
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tastes, Mr. Lock ought to be chosen for 
it.’ 
* * * * 

‘¢ Almost all our discourse was upon 
the Irish rebellion. Mrs. Barbauld is a 
very little diminutive figure, but well bred 
and sensible. I borrowed her poems, 
afterwards, of Mr. Daniel, who chanced 
to have them, and have read them with 
much esteem of the piety and worth they 
exhibit, and real admiration of the last 
amongst them, which is an epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce in favour of the demolition 
of the slave trade, in which her energy 
seems to spring from the real spirit of 
virtue, suffering at the luxurious de- 
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pravity which can tolerate in a free land 
so unjust, cruel, and abominable a traffic. 
We returned their visit together in a few 
days at Dr. Aikin’s lodgings at Dorking, 
where, as she permitted M. d’Arblay to 
speak French, they had a very animated 
discourse upon buildings, French and 
English, each supporting those of their 
own country with great spirit, but my 
monsieur, to own the truth, having greatly 
the advantage both in manner and argu- 
ment. He was in spirits, and came forth 
with his best exertions. Dr. Aikin looks 
very sickly, but is said to be better; he 
has a good countenance,’’ &c. 


The following are a few among the short miscellaneous notices. 


*“T have heard much of the visit of 
Mrs. Damer and the Miss B——s 
(Berrys) to Paris, and their difficulty to 
get introduced to the First Consul. A 
lady here told us, she had been called 
upon by Miss B——, who had com- 
plained with much energy upon this sub- 
ject, saying, ‘ We have been everywhere 
—seen everything — heard everybody — 
beheld such sights ! listened to such dis- 
course! joined such society! and all to 
obtain is notice!’ ‘Don’t you think it 
very extraordinary that he should not him- 


self desire to see Mrs. Damer?’ ‘ Madame,’ 
replied the lady, ‘ perhaps if you had done 
but half this, the First Consul might have 
desired to see you both.’ ‘ But don't you 
imagine,’ answered she, laughing, ‘wecame 
over from England to see you ci-devants ? 
We can see such as you at home.’ She 
was gone before our arrival ; and, as I un- 
derstood, succeeded at last in obtaining an 
introduction. They were both, Mrs. 
Damer and Miss B » as Lam told, 
very gay and agreeable, as well as enter- 
prising, and extremely well répandues.” 





The following little piece of female prudery is not uninteresting, and we 
are quite sure that Madame d’Arblay’s scruples were very unnecessary. 


‘‘T held a private discourse with Ma- 
demoiselle de upon my embarass- 
ment as to Madame de Staél, from the 
character she had borne in England; 
which embarassment was not much 
lighted, by her telling me it was not held 
more fair in France! Yet, that every 
where the’ real evil is highly exaggerated 
by report, envy, and party-spirit, all 
allow. She gives, however, great assem- 
blies at which all Paris assist, and though 
not solicited or esteemed by her early 
friends and admirers, she is admired, and 
pitied, and received by them. I would 
she were gone to Copet. Madame de 
Grandmaison, a very favourite friend of 
M. d’Arblay, came to visit me. She is a 
very handsome woman, and thought very 
clever and agreeable ; but I was too much 
disturbed either to enjoy or grudge of her 
conversation. What most perplexed me 
at this period was the following note from 
Madame de Staél. 

‘ Je voudrois vous témoigner mon em- 
pressement, Madame, et je crains d’étre 
indiscrette j’esp¢re que vous aurez la 
bonté de me faire dire quand vous serez 
assez remise des fatigues de votre voyage 





pour gue je puisse avoir l’honneur de vous 
voir sans vous importuner. 
‘ Necker SraeEr ve H. 
* Ce 4 florial.’ 

‘* How is it possible, when even the 
common civility of a card for her card is 
not returned, that she can have brought 
herself thus to descend from her proud 
heights to solicit the renewal of an ac- 
quaintance broken so abruptly in England, 
and so palpably shunned in France? Is 
it that the regard she appeared to con- 
ceive for me in England was not only sin- 
cere but constant? If so, I must very 
much indeed regret a waste of kindness 
her character and conduct make it impos- 
sible for me to repay, even though, on 
this spot, I am assured all her misfortunes 
are aggravated, nay caricatured, by report, 
and that she exerts her utmost influence. 
and calls forth her best talents, upon 
every occasion which presents itself, 
for serving those who have been her 
friends; and that, notwithstanding cir- 
cumstances and disunion, either in poli- 
tics or morals, may have made them be- 
come her enemies. Her generosity is 
cited as truly singular upon this head, and 
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I have heard histories of her returning, 
personally, good for evil that would do 
honour to any character living. What a 
strangely complex mixture, my dearest 
father, is that mixture which forms human 
nature! that good, or rather the good 
qualities, may unite with almost every 
frailty! After much deliberation and 
discussion, my French master composed 
the following answer. 

‘Madame d’Arblay ne peut qu‘étre 


And so we hear no more of her. 


infiniment flattée de l’extréme bonté de 
Madame la Comtesse de Statl. Elle aura 
trés certainement l’honneur de se pré- 
senter chez Madame de Staél aussitdt que 
possible.’ 

‘* Cooler than this it was not easy to 
write, and the ne peut qu’étre is a tour- 
nure that is far enough from flattering. I 
hope, however, it will prepare her for the 
frozen kind of intercourse which alone can 
have place between us.” 


The following is an account of a royal dinner, as seen couleur de rose 
by the delighted Doctor. Those who knew the Prince a little more in- 
timately, know how far his power of quoting Homer went, and will not 
easily forget the name which Lord Erskine transferred to him from the 


Vicar of Wakefield, on that account. 


“* Yourbrother Dr. Charles, and I, have 
had the honour last Tuesday of dining 
with the Prince of Wales at Lord Mel- 
bourne’s, at the particular desire of his 
Royal Highness. He is so good-hu- 
moured and gracious to those against 
whom he has no party prejudice, that it is 
impossible not to be flattered by his po- 
liteness and condescension. I was asto- 
nished to find him, amidst such constant 
dissipation, possessed of so much learning, 
wit, knowledge of books in general, dis- 
crimination of character, as well as original 
humour. He quoted Homer to my son as 
readily as if the beauties of Dryden anid 
Pope had been under consideration. And 
as to music, he is an excellent critic ; has 
an enlarged taste—admiring whatever is 
good in its kind, of whatever age or 
country the composers or performers may 
be ; without, however, being insensible to 
the superior genius and learning necessary 
to some kinds of music more than others. 


The conversation was general and lively, in 
which several of the company, consisting 
of eighteen or twenty, took a share, till 
towards the heel of the evening, or rather 
the foe of the morning ; for we did not rise 
from table till one o'clock, when Lady 
Melbourne having returned from the opera 
with her daughters, coffee was ordered ; 
during which his Royal Highness took 
me aside: and talked exclusively about 
music nearly half an hour, and as long 
with your brother concerning Greek lite- 
rature. He is a most excellent mimic 
of well-known characters : had we been in 
the dark, any one would have sworn that 
Dr. Parr and Kemble were in the room. 
Besides being possessed of a great fund 
of original humour, and good humour, 
he may with truth be said, to have as 
much wit as Charles the Second, with 
much more learning—for his merry ma- 
jesty could spell no better than the bour- 
geois gentil-homme.” 


Of the French literati of that period Madame d’ Arblay does not appear 
to have had much knowledge. The mention of them goes but a little 





further than their names, yet we confess that we should have been glad to 
have received some further information concerning an old friend L’ Abbé 
Morellet, and should not have objected to any anecdotes of Monsieur and 


Madame Suard, that she could have given. She says, 


‘¢ Thave not met M. Suard for many 
months, but I have sent him and his lady 
your kind words by Lally Tolendal, and 
they have both expressed themselves 
highly gratified by your remembrance. The 
Abbé Morellet, now ®5 or 86, walks 
about Paris like a young man, and pre- 


Again she says, 


** Monsieur Suard is still as active in 
literature, as much sought in society, and 
as alive in the world, as when you knew 


serves his spirits, memory, and pleasure 
in existence, and has a lookery in such 
elegant order that people beg to go and 
see it, as they do to visit that of a certain 
other member of les beaux arts of our 
Institute.” 


him. The Ablé Movellet, about five years 
ago, sung me a ballad of his own compo- 
sition, at the house of Madame de Tessé, 
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that he made upon completing his 80th 
year; it was gay, touching, amusing, and 
informing. I will endeavour to get you a 
copy. He is now member of the Corps 
Législatif, and, to the entertainment of his 
numerous friends, wears, when in grand 
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costume, a sword. He is quite well, 
cheerful, spirited, and chattily agreeable ; 
and still tail and upright. I am charmed 
to see how literature, as well as astronomy, 
is long of life,” &c. 


We must not, in the paucity of literature, omit the mention of the follow- 


ing name. 


‘* Have you Mr. Twining still? O that 
he would come and mortify upon our 
bread and cheese, while he would gladify 
upon our pleasure in his sight. The wea- 
ther now is such as to make bare walls 
rather agreeable, and without he would 
see what he loves in fair views, and what 
he so strongly denominates ‘ God’s gallery 
of pictures ;’ and our one little live piece 
would not, I think, excite in him niuch 
black bile. If he is still with you, do 
speak for us. . . . Another family visit, 
which took place this summer, gave us 
pleasure of a far more easy nature, because 
unmixed with watchful anxiety. This was 
from Charles and his son, who by an ap- 
pointment, for which he begged our con- 
sent, brought with him also Mr. Professor 
Young, of Glasgow, a man whose learning 
sitsupon him farlighter than Mr. Broome’s. 
Mr. Young has the bonhommie of M. de 
Lally, with as much native humour as he 
has acquired erudition. He has a face 
that looks all honesty and kindness, and 
manners gentle and humble; an enthu- 
siasm for whatever he thinks excellent, 
whether in talents or character, in art or 
in nature, and is altogether a man it seems 
impossible to know, even for a day, and 
not to love and wish well. This latter is 
probably the effect of his own cordial dis- 


position toamity. He took to us alli three 
so evidently and so warmly, and was so 
smitten with our little dwelling, its situa- 
tion and simplicity, and so much struck 
with what he learned and saw of M. 
d’Arblay’s cultivating literally his own 
grounds, and literally being his own gar- 
dener, after finding, by conversation, what 
ause he had made of his earlier days in 
literary attainments, that he seemed as if 
he thought himself brought to a vision of 
the golden age—such was the appearance 
of his own sincere and upright mind in re- 
joicing to see happiness where there was 
palpably no luxury, no wealth. It was a 
most agreeable surprise to me to find such 
a man in Mr. Professor Young, as I had 
expected a sharp though amusing satirist, 
from his very comic but sarcastic imita- 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ in a criti- 
cism upon Gray’s ‘Elegy. ... . 
learned from them that Mr. Rogers, author 
of the ‘Pleasures of Memory,’ that most 
sweet poem, had ridden round the lanes 
about our domain to view it, and stood— 
or made his horse stand—at our gate a 
considerable time to examine our Camilla 
Cottage,—a name, I am sorry to find, 
Charles, or some one, had spread to him ; 
and he honoured all with his good word. 
I should like to meet with him,” &c. 


Dr. Burney now writes a long poem on Astronomy, and accordingly 
goes to Slough to consult Dr. Herschel; Dr. Burney being ignorant of 


astronomy, and Dr, Herschel detesting and despising poetry. 


**T drove through Slough in my way 
to Windsor, in order to ask at Dr. Her- 
schel’s * door when my visit would be least 


inconvenient to him—that night, or next 
morning. The good soul was at dinner, 
but came to the door himself to press me 





* «Herschel hasbeen in town for short spurts, and back again, two or three times, leaving 


Mrs. Herschel behind in town to transact law business. 


two whole days. 


I have had him here during 


I read to him the first five books without any one objection, except a 





little hesitation at my saying, upon Bailly’s authority, that if the sun was to move 
round the earth, according to Ptolemy, instead of the earth round the sun, as in the 
Copernican system, the nearest fixed star in every second must constantly run at the 
rate of near one hundred thousand miles.—‘‘ Stop a little,” said he ; “I fancy you have 
greatly underrated the velocity required—but I will calculate it at home ;’’ and at his’ 
second visit he brought me a slip of paper, written by his sister, as I suppose he had 
dictated. ‘ Hence we see that Sirius, if it revolved round the earth, would move at the 
rate of 1426 millions of miles per second.—Hence the required velocity of Sirius in its 
orbit would be above 7305 times greater than that of light.’ This was all I had to 
correct of doctrine in the first five books: and he was so humble as to confess that I 
knew more of the history of astronomy than he did, and had surprised him with the 
mass of information I had got together, He thanked me for the entertainment and 
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to alight immediately, end partake of his 
family repast; and thic he did so heartily 
that I could not resist. I was introduced 
to the family at table, four ladies, and a 
little boy about the age and size of Martin. 
I was quite shocked at seeing so many 
females. I expected, not knowing that 
Herschel was married, only to have found 
Miss Herschel; but there was a very old 
lady, the mother, I believe, of Mrs, Her- 
schel, who was at the head of the table 
herself, and a Scots lady (a Miss Wilson, 
daughter of a Dr. Wilson of Glasgow, an 
eminent astronomer), Miss Herschel, and 
the little boy. I expressed my concern 
and shame at disturbing themat this time of 
the day, told my story [his disappointment 
at Lord Chesterfield’s], at which they were 
so cruel as to rejoice, and went so far as 
to say that they rejoiced at the accident 
which had brought me there, and hoped I 
would send my carriage away, and take a 
bed with them. They were sorry they had 
no stables for my horses. I thought it 
necessary, you may be sure, to faire la 
petite bouche, but, in spite of my blushes, 
I was obliged to submit to my trunk being 
taken in, and the car sent to the inn just 
by. We soon grew acquainted,—I mean 
the ladies and I,—and, before dinner was 
over, we seemed old friends just met after 
a long absence. Mrs. Herschel is sen- 
sible, good humoured, unpretending, and 
well bred; Miss Herschel all shyness and 
virgin modesty ; the Scots lady sensible 
and harmless; and the little boy enter- 
taining, promising,and comical. Herschel, 
you know, and everybody knows, is one 
of the most pleasing and well-bred natural 
characters of the present age, as well as 
the greatest astronomer. Your health was 
drunk after dinner (put that into your 
pocket) ; and, after much social conver- 
sation, and a few hearty laughs, the ladies 
proposed to take a walk, in order, I be- 
lieve, to leave Herschel and me together. 
We walked and talked round his great 
telescope, till it grew damp and dusk; then 
retreated into his study to philosophise. 


T had a string of questions ready to ask, 
and astronomical difficulties to solve, which, 
with looking into curious books and instru- 
ments, filled up the time charmingly till 
tea, which, being drank with the ladies, 
we two retired again to the starry. Now, 
having paved the way, we began to talk 
of my poetical plan, and he pressed me to 
read what I had done. Heaven help his 
head! My eight books of from 400 to 820 
lines would require twoor three daystoread, 
He made me unpack my trunk for my 
MS. from which I read him the titles of the 
chapters, and begged he would choose any 
book or character of a great astronomer 
he pleased. He replied, ‘Oh! let us 
have the beginning.’ I read him the first 
eighteen or twenty lines of the exordium, 
and then said I rather wished to come to 
modern times ; I was more certain of my 
ground in high antiquity, than after the 
time of Copernicus, and began my eighth 
chapter, entirely on Newton and his sys- 
tem. He gave me the greatest encourage- 
ment: said repeatedly that I. perfectly 
understood what I was writing about, and 
only stopped me at two places. One was 
at a word too strong for what I had to 
describe, and the other at one too weak. 
The doctrine he allowed to be quite ortho- 
dox, concerning gravitation, refraction, 
reflection, optics, comets, magnitudes, dis- 
tances, revolutions, &c., but made a dis- 
covery to me, which, had I known sooner, 
would have overset me, and prevented my 
reading any part of my work: he said he 
had almost always had an aversion to 
poetry, which he regarded as the arrange- 
ment of fine words, without any useful 
meaning, or adherence to truth ; but that, 
when truth and science were united to 
these fine words, he liked poetry very 
well; and next morning after breakfast, 
he made me read as much of another 
chapter on Des Cartes, &c. as the time 
would allow, as I had ordered my carriage 
at twelve. I read, talked, asked questions, 
and looked at books and instruments till 
near one, when I set off for Chelsea,” &c. 


The doctor, however, not long after, found an audience more poetically 


inclined. 


‘¢T have terminated,” he writes to his 
daughter, ‘‘ the twelfth book of my poem, 
and transcribed it fair for your hearing or 
perusal. Mrs. and Miss Crewe, and Miss 
Hayman (now Privy Purse to the Princess 
of Wales), have been attending Walker’s 





astronomical lectures, and wanted much 
to hear some at least of my ‘ Shtof’ 
read to Windham and Canning. An 
evening was fixed, when after dinner Wind- 
ham was to read us his Balloon-journal, 
Canning a MS. poem, and I a book of my 





instruction I had given him,—‘ Can anything be grander ?’—and all this before he 
knows a word of what I have said of himself—all his discoveries, as you may remember, 
being kept back for the twelfth and last book. Adad! I begin to be a little conceited,” 
&e.—_REV. 
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Astronomy.. The lot fell on me to begin. 
When I had finished the first book, ‘ Tocca 
lei,’ quo’ I to Mr. Windham. ‘ No, no, 
not yet, another .of your. books first.’ 
Well, when that was read, ‘ Tocca lei,’ 
said I to Mr. Canning ; ‘ No, no,’ they all 
cried out, ‘let us all go on,—another 
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book :’ Well, though hoarse, I read on; 
Mrs. Crewe relieved me, and then Miss 
Hayman, andthen supper was announced ; 
and so I was taken in: the rest, and the. 
‘ Balloon’ and MS. poem, are to be read 
comfortably at Mrs. Crewe’s villa at Hamp- 
stead, as soon as finished,” &c. 


After a longer interval, our old friend Mrs. Thrale reappears on the 


stage. 


‘¢ During my invalidity at Bath, I had 
an unexpected visit from my Streatham 
friend (Mrs. Thrale), of whom I had lost 
sight for more than ten years. I saw very 
few people, but none of an evening nor 
of a morning, on the days my head was 
pumped on. When her name was sent 
in, I was much surprised, but desired she 
might be admitted; and I received her as 
an old friend with whom I had spent 
much time very happily, and never wished 
to quarrel. She still looks well, but is 
grave, and candour itself ; though still she 
says good things, and writes admirable 


notes and letters, I am told, to my grand- 
daughters, C. and M. of whom she is very 
fond. We shook hands very cordially, and 
avoided any allusion to our long sepa- 
ration and its cause. The caro sposo (Mr. 
Piozzi) still lives, but is such an object, 
from the gout, that the account of his suf- 
ferings made me pity him sincerely. He 
wanted, she told me, to see his old and 
worthy friend, and un beau matin I could 
not refuse compliance with his wishes. 
She nurses him with great affection and 
tenderness, never goes out of his com- 
pany when he is in pain.’’ 


We have in another part a momentary glimpse of Mr. Cumberland, a 
person who filled in his own time no inconsiderable space in the literary 


and dramatic world. 


‘‘Your conversation with Mr. Cum- 
berland astonished me. I certainly think 
his experience of stage effect, and his in- 
terest with players, so important, as al- 
most constantly to wish to put his sincerity 
to the test. How has he got those two 
characters ? One, of Sir Fretful Plagiary, 


detesting all works but those he owns, 
and all authors but himself; the other, of 
a man too perfect even to know or con- 
ceive the vices of the world,—such as he is 
painted by Goldsmith in the Retaliation :* 
and which of these characters is true ?” 
&e. 


So ends the whole information we have been able to glean on the subject 


of literature and literary persons—a barren harvest enough ! 


will the courtly soil afford ? 


What, then, 


Alas! we are afraid, nothing of perennial 


verdure, or of native fragrance and bloom ; but we, though not willing, 


give the following extract. 


‘* She (the Queen) permitted me to 
speak a good deal of the Princess of Wir- 
temberg, whom they still all call Princess 
Royal. She told me, she had worked her 
wedding garment, and entirely, and the 
real labour it had proved, from her stea- 
diness to have no help, well knowing that 
three stitches done by any other would 
make it immediately said it was none of 
it by herself. ‘As the bride of a wi- 
dower,’ she continued, ‘1 know she ought 
to be in white and gold; but as the King’s 
eldest daughter she had a right to white 
and silver, which she preferred.’ A little 
then we talked of the late great naval 
victory, and she said it was singularly en- 
couraging to us that the three great vic- 


tories at sea had been ‘against our three 
great enemies, successively: Lord Howe 
against the French, Lord St. Vincent 
against the Spaniards, and Lord Duncan 
against the Dutch.’ She spoke very feel- 
ingly of the difficult situation of the 
Orange family, now in England, upon this 
battle; and she repeated me the contents 
of a letter from the Princess of Orange, 
whose character she much extolled upon 
the occasion, to the Princess Elizabeth, 
saying she could not bear to be the only 
person in England to withhold her con- 
gratulations to the King upon such an 
occasion, when no one owed him such 
obligations; but all she had to regret 





* ‘¢ Here Cumberland lies, the great Actor of parts, 


was that the Dutch had not fought with, 





The Terence of England, the mender of hearts,’’ &c.—_REv. 
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not against, the English ; and that the de- 
feat had fallen upon those who ought to 
be their joint enemies. She admired and 
pitied, seanpeneny, this poor fugitive 
Princess. She talked a 
good deal of the Debtiins of York, who 
continues the first favourite of the whole 
Royal Family. She told me of her beau- 
tiful works, lamented her indifferent 
health, and expatiated upon her admirable 
distribution of her time and plan of life, 
and charming qualities and character. She 
asked me about Mr. Lock (of Norbury) 
and his family, and honoured me with an 
ear of uninterrupted attention while I 
made an harangue of no small length upon 
the chief in particular, and the rest in ge- 
neral. She seems always to take pleasure 
in the quick gratification this subject af- 
fords mee * * * The King re- 
lated very pleasantly a little anecdote of 
Lady ‘She brought the little 
Princess Charlotte, he said, to me just 
before the review. ‘She hoped, she said, 
I should not take it ill, for, having men- 
tioned it to the child, she built so upon it, 
that she had thought of nothing else !’ 
* Now this, cried he, laughing heartily, 
was pretty strong! How can she know 
what a child is thinking of, before it can 
speak?? * * * The Princess of 
Orange is, I find, a great favourite with 
them all; the Prince Frederick also, I 
believe, they like very much; but the 
Prince himself, she said, has never, in 
fact, had his education finished. He was 
married quite a boy; but being married, 
concluded himself a man, and not only 
turned off all his instructors, but thought 
it unnecessary to ask or hear counsel or 
advice of any one. He is like a fallow field, 
—that is, not of a soil that can’t be im- 
proved,—but one that has been left quite 
to itself, and therefore has no materials 
put in it for improvement. She then told 
me, that she had hindered him, with great 
difficulty, from going to a great dinner, 
given at the Mansion House, upon the 
victory of Admiral Duncan. * * 

She related with a great deal of aides 
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her arguments to dissuade him, and his 
naive manner of combating them. But 
though she conquered at last she did 
not convince. The Princess of Orange, 
she told me, had a most superior un- 
derstanding, and might guide him 
sensibly and honourably; but he was 
so jealous of being thought led by 
her counsel, that he never listened to it 
at all. She gave me to understand that 
this unhappy Princess had had a life of un- 
interrupted indulgence and prosperity till 
the late revolution; and that the sud- 
denness of such adversity had rather 
soured her mind, which, had it met sorrow 
and evil by any gradations, would have 
been equal to bearing them even nobly ; 
but so quick a transition from affluence, 
and power, and wealth, and grandeur, to 
a fugitive and dependent state, had al- 
most overpowered her, * * * In 
speaking of Miss Farren’s marriage with 
the Earl of Derby, she displayed that 
sweet mind which her state and station 
has so wholly escaped sullying ; for, far 
from expressing either horror or resent- 
ment, or derision at an actress being ele- 
vated tothe rank of second countess of Eng- 


‘land, she told me, with an air of satisfaction, 


that she was informed she had behaved ex- 
tremely well since her marriage, and done 
many generous and charitable actions. She 
spokewith pleasure tooof thehigh marriage 
made by another actress, Miss Wallis, 
who has preserved a spotless character, 
and is now the wife of a man of fortune 
and family, Mr. Campbell, &c. * * * 
She (the Queen) then spoke more openly 
upon less public matters—in particular 
upon the affair, then just recent, of the 
Duke of Norfolk, who, you may have 
heard, had drunk at the Whig Club ‘To 
the Majesty of the People,’ in consequence 
of which the King had erased his name 
from the Privy Council. His Grace had 
been caricatured drinking from a silver 
tankard, with the burnt bread, still in 
flames, touching his mouth, and exclaim- 
ing *Pshaw! my ¢oast has burnt my 
mouth.’”’ 


Dr. Burney* writes to his daughter his account of royal condescension, 


‘“When the King and Queen, arm in 
arm, were approaching the place where 
the Herschel family and I had planted 
ourselves, one of the Misses Parry heard 
the Queen say to his Majesty ‘ There’s 


Dr. Burney,’ when they instantly came 
to me so smiling and gracious that I 
longed to throw myself at their feet. 
‘ How do you do, Dr. Burney?’ said the 
King: ‘why, you are fat and 








—* The most amusing if not the best portrait of Dr. Burney i is one that has often 


excited our mirth at the Society of Arts. 


The river Thames is carried by tritons, and 


Dr. Burney in the dress of 1776 is playing a tune to Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


‘Tam by no means pleased,” said the Duchess Dowager of 
Dr. Burney with a parcel of naked girls dabbling in a horse-pond.” 





» ‘to see good 
Barry, the 


painter of these pictures, said, ‘‘ He could not find any place in Elysium for the ladies, 
so put them all behind a cloud !"—Rev. 
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young.’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the Queen; 
‘I was very glad to hear from Madame 
d’Arblay how well you looked.’ ‘ Why, 
you used to be as thin as Dr. Lind,’ says 
the King. Lind was then in sight—a 
merelath; but these few words wereaccom- 
panied with such very gracious smiles, 
and seemingly affectionate good-humour 
—the whole royal family, except the Prince 
of Wales, standing by, in the midst of a 
crowd of the first people in the kingdom 
for rank and office—that I was afterwards 
looked at asa sight. After this the King 
and Queen hardly ever passed by me 
without a smile and a nod, &. * * * 
The King seldom goes into the music- 
room after the first act, and the second 
and part of the third were over before we 
saw anything of him, though we heard his 
Majesty, the Queen, and Princesses, talk- 
ing in the next room. At length he came 
directly up to me and Herschel, and the 
first question his Majesty asked me was, 
‘How does astronomy go on?’ J, pre- 
tending to suppose that he knew nothing 
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of my poem, said, ‘Dr. Herschel will 
better inform your Majesty than I can.’ 
* Aye, aye,’ says the King; ‘ but you are 
going to tell us something with your pen,’ 
and moved his hand in a writing manner. 
‘What—what—what progress have you 
made?’ ‘Sir, it is all finished, and all 
but the last of twelve books has been read 
to my friend Dr. Herschel.’ ‘The King 
then looking at Herschel as who would 
say, ‘How is it?’—‘It’s avery capital 
work, sir,’ says H. ‘I wonder how you 
found time,’ said the King. ‘ I make time, 
sir." ‘How—how?’ ‘I take it out of 
my sleep, sir ;’ when the considerate good 
King—‘ But you'll hurt your health. 
How long, he added, have you been at it ?” 
‘Two or three years, at odd and stolen 
moments, sir.’ ‘ Well,’ said the King, as 
he had said to you before, ‘ whatever you 
write I am sure will be entertaining.’ I 
bowed most humbly, as ashamed of not 
deserving so flattering aspeech. ‘I don’t 
say it to flatter you,’ said the King: ‘ if I 
did not think it I would not say it,’ ’’ &c, 


One more extract, and the ungrateful part of our task is finished. 


‘¢ Almost immediately we began upon 
the voluntary contributions to the support 
of the war; and when I mentioned the 
queen’s munificent donation of five 
thousand pounds a-year for its support, 
and my admiration of it, from my peculiar 
knowledge, through my long residence 
under the royal roof, of the many claims 
which Her Majesty’s benevolence, as well 
as state, had raised upon her powers, she 
seemed much gratified by the justice I did 
her royal mother, and exclaimed eagerly, 
‘J do assure you, my dear Madame d’Ar- 
blay, people ought to know more how good 
the queen is, for they do not know it half.’ 
And then she told me that she only by 
accident had learnt almost all that she 
knew of the queen’s bounties. ‘ And the 
most I gathered,’ she continued, laughing, 
‘ was, to tell you the real truth, by my 
own impertinence ; for when we were at 
Cheltenham, Lady Courtown (the queen’s 
lady-in-waiting for the country) put her 
pocket-book down on the table, when I 
was alone with her, by some chance open 
at a page where mamma’s name was writ- 
ten; so, not guessing at any secret com- 
mission, I took it up, and read—Given by 
Her Majesty’s commands—so much, and 
so much, and so much. And I was quite 
surprised. However, Lady Courtown 


made me promise never to mention it to 
the queen; so J never have. But I long 
it should be known, for all that; though 
I would not take such a liberty as to 
spread it of my own judgment. * * * * 
When I spoke of her own and her royal 
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sisters’ contributions, one hundred pounds 
per annum, she blushed, but seemed ready 
to enter upon the subject, even confi- 
dentially, and related its whole history. 
No one ever advised or named it to them, 
as they have none of them any separate 
establishment, but all hang upon thequeen, 
from whose pin-money they are provided 
for, till they marry, or have an household 
of their own granted by Parliament. ‘ Yet 
we all long to subscribe,’ cried she, and 
thought it quite right, if other young ladies 
did, not to be left out. But the difficulty 
was, how to do what would not be im- 
proper for us, and yet not to be generous 
at mamma’s expense, for that would only 
have been unjust. So we consulted some 
of our friends, and then fixed upon one 
hundred pounds a piece, and when we 
asked the queen’s leave, she was so good 
as to approve it. So then we spoke to the 
king ; and he said it was but little, but 
he wished particularly nobody should sub- 
scribe what would really distress them ; 
and that, if that was all we could conve- 
niently do, and regularly continue, he ap- 
proved it more than to have us make a 
greater exertion, and either bring ourselves 
into difficulties or not goon. But he was 
not at all angry. She then gave me the 
history of the contribution of her brothers, 
The Prince of Wales could not give in his 
name without the leave of his creditors. 
‘ But Ernest,’ cried she, ‘ gives three hun- 
dred pounds a-year, and that’s a tenth 
of his income, for the king allows him 
three thousand pounds,”’ &c, 


D 
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Of the royal munificence we have another anecdote, a little previously 


occurring :— 


‘¢ Just before we assembled to dinner 
Mile. Jacobi desired to speak with me 
alone, and taking me to another room, 
presented me with a folded little packet, 
saying, ‘The queen ordered me to put 
this into your hands,’ and said, ‘ Tell Ma- 
dame d’Arblay it is from us both.’ It 
was a hundred guineas. J was confounded, 
and nearly sorry, so little was such a 
mark of their goodness in my thoughts. 
She added, that the king, as soon as he 
came from the chapel in the morning, went 
to the queen’s dressing-room, just before 
he set out for the levee, and put into her 
hands fifty guineas, saying, ‘ This is for 
my set.” The queen replied, ‘I shall do 
exactly the same for mine,’ and made up 
the packet herself. ‘’ Tis only,’ she said, 


for the paper. Tell Madame d’Arblay— 
nothing for the trouble,’ meaning she ac- 
cepted that. The manner of this was so 
more than gracious, so kind in the words 
of us both, that, indeed, the money at 
the time was quite nothing in the scale of 
my gratification ; it was even less, for it 
almost pained me. However, a delightful 
thought, that in a few minutes occurred, 
made all light and blythesome. ‘We 
will come, then, I cried, once a year to 
Windsor to walk the terrace, and see the 
king, and queen, and sweet princesses. 
This will enable us, and I shall never 
again look forward to solong a deprivation 
of their sight.’ This, with my gratitude 
for their great goodness, was what I could 
not refrain commissioning her to report.” 





This singular narrative is at least told with wonderful naiveté and 
openness, on the part of the recipient ; and on the other side the following 
conclusion is not less amusing :—‘‘ I mentioned to the Princess Augusta your 
recent new obligation to their Majesties, and my amaze, and even shame, 
at their goodness. ‘Oh, I am sure,’ cried she, ‘they were very happy to 
have it in their power.’” And so, no doubt, the queen thought herself very 
generous, and Madame d’Arblay felt certain she was very grateful. Of 
every eminent character it used to be said, “ Part breaks forth into public 
view, and part lies hid in domestic privacy ;” but in the present day tout 
cela est changé: all feelings of delicate reserve and becoming dignity of 
character appear to have given way to the voracity of public curiosity, and 
the prospect of increasing gain. When Mason, in the biography of Gray, 
gave the happy example of letting the author’s own Letters be the history of 
his Life, he was aware that those Letters are distinguished for the best qua- 
lities that can be found in this species of composition ; for lively narrative, 
amusing anecdote, judicious criticism, and happy expression. When Boswell 
recorded the most trivial anecdotes and private conversation of Johnson, it 
was because he believed that every sentence that came from the lips of his il- 
lustrious friend was worthy of preservation, and was distinguished either by 
its wisdom or its wit. But these interesting works have been imitated by 
others in coarser materials, and with inferior skill; by those who could 
afford us no specimens either of epistolary grace or conversational excellence. 
Still curiosity is indulged if some new anecdote is told, and malignity is 
gratified if some new weakness is exposed. Thus every private drawer is 
ransacked, and every private document brought to light. What should be 
told, and what should not, is made public without distinction : “ Dicenda, 
tacenda locuti ;” and, when we look for the prudent and considerate affection 
of the friend, we find either that exaggerated and absurd admiration which 
defaces the very image it attempts to raise, or that selfish cupidity which 
has extinguished every grateful and honourable feeling, under the mean 
desire of an augmented gain. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cheltenham, Oct. 9. 

THE letter of your Correspondent 
E.1.C. in your Oct. Magazine, on 
what he considers Outward Confes- 
sionals, induces me to describe to you 
a remarkable feature in the church of 
Coberley near this town, which ap- 
pears to have somewhat of a kindred 
character. 

It is situated in the wall of the south 
aile, which is recorded to have been 
a chantry chapel erected by Sir Tho- 
mas Berkeley," in the year 1330. ‘The 
neighbouring windows are correspond- 
ent with that date, having the flowing 
tracery of the Decorated style. Be- 
tween a sinaller window of this de- 
scription and a larger one towards the 
east isthe aperture to which I allude, 
which presents this appearance :— 


Hye le 





The opening or perforation through 
the wall is in form a quatrefoil, and 
itself measuring one foot either way. 
It is carved out of a solid stone, and 
‘surmounted by a semicircular drip- 
stone or water-table, terminating on 
either side with a male and female 
head. The windows of the chapel 
have similar corbel-heads, equally well 
executed. ‘The outer moulding of the 
quatrefoil is adorned with the ball- 
flower knobs, three in each foliation. 
Within this is another plain moulding. 
Such is the external appearance of 
this singular object. 

Withinside it communicates with 
a recess in the wall, resembling a plain 
closet or aumbry: which is a perfect 





* Bigland states that these Berkeleys 
were ‘‘no ways related” to those of 
Berkeley castle. Their arms, Argent, a 
fess bétween three martlets sable, were 
noticed by him in the windows of the nave, 
and engraved in stone on the buttresses, 
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square, measuring each way, in depth, | 
heighth, and width, about 22 inches, 
This closet had evidently a wooden door. 
made flush with the inner surface of 
the wall, there being a marginal groove 
for its reception, and the places of two 
hinges and two bolts still discernible. 
The stone in which the quatrefoil 
opening is cut appears at the back of 
the recess ; the opening itself was evi- 
dently never glazed, but is crossed by 
two small iron bars, besides which 
there are four small circular holes, 
such as were made for the insertion of 
wooden pegs to fix woodwork to stone, 
in the positions here indicated :— 
r 
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Within the closet is now placed a 
loose block of stone, carved in relief’ 
on one side with the Holy Rood, Mary 
and John, within a traceried panel of 
eight foliations. The back of this 
stone is perfectly rough and untooled, 
and its edges are plain cut, excepting 
one, and on that is the side portion of 
a similar panel. After a minute ex- 
amination of this sculptured stone, I 
arrived at the conclusion that it had 
no original connection with the locker 
it so nearly fills, there being no marks 
upon it of its having been fixed on 
either side, or on a pivot in the centre, 
whilst its remaining stationary, facing 
the spectator without, would have 
effectually blocked up the opening, 
and have presented a rough unhewn 
block to the interior of the church, re- 
quiring no wooden door. Besides, the 
edge of the stone, which shows an im- 
perfect panel, proves it was a portion 
of something more. 


Viewing, therefore, this aperture in- 
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dependently of the sculptured stone, 
it may be open for consideration whe- 
ther this is an example of an Outward 
Confessional. Outside, the stone in 
which the quatrefoil is cut is no more 
than 2} feet from the ground, mea- 
suring from the modern water-drain 
or gutter. Here therefore a penitent 
might kneel. Inside, the height to the 
closet is somewhat greater, namely 
three feet. Here, then, the confessor 
nee sit. 

To the east of the larger window I 
have mentioned is a piscina. Of the 
altar which stood under the east window 
of the chapel there are no vestiges, a 
sepulchral vault having been formed 
(probably within the last two centu- 
ries) below the pavement, to which 
there is an opening with a stone ledge 
or canopy underneath the larger win- 
dow on the south. 

There is a door to this chapel, west- 
ward of the smaller decorated window, 
which in its flat arch betrays an altera- 
tion. To the west of this again is a 
window of three principal lights, in the 
upper tracery of which are figures in 
stained glass of the four Evangelists. 
The lower glazing was of quarries orna- 
mented with a figure resembling a die, 
varied in two colours, black and white. 
It may be remarked in passing, that 
the manner in which the old glass of 
this window is covered on the outside 
with lichen, exceeding in quantity that 
on the neighbouring stone, is very re- 
markable. 

This small and secluded church con- 
tains several interesting sepulchral 
effigies :-— 

1. In the north wall of the chancel, 
within an upright spiral frame, is a 
miniature half-length figure of a knight 
in chain armour, holding up, in front 
of a large shield, his heart between his 
hands raised in the attitude of prayer. 
The inner margin of the frame, im- 
mediately round the knight, is of the 
vesica piscis form, and on either side 
is a small early-English column. Of 
this monument, which in general cha- 
racter nearly resembles that of Bishop 
Ethelmar de Valence in Winchester 
cathedral, there is an engraving in 
Lysons’s Gloucestershire Antiquities. 
I believe it is generally admitted that 
the small monuments of this class de- 
note the burial of a heart distinct from 
the corpse: such was the fact in the 


instance of the bishop just mentioned, 
and in the present case the knight 
probably died in distant warfare, his 
heart alone being brought back to his 
parish church. 

2, Within the altar rails, but loosened 
from its original tomb, is the effigy of 
a cross-legged knight, in the costume 
of Edward the Second’s time, with a 
long flowing surcoat, his shield broken 
and divested of his armorial bearings, 
which it may be concluded were repre- 
sented in paint; his hands in prayer, 
his feet ona lion. His gauntlets, which 
appear to represent leather, loose at 
the wrists, but covered with steel plates, 
will be an interesting study to the 
curious in ancient armour. This efligy, 
which resembles in its general features 
that of Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, in Westminster Abbey, but 
has more elaborate parts, may be as- 
signed to the Sir Thomas de Berkeley 
who founded the chantry. 

3. On the opposite side is the cor- 
respondent effigy of a lady, probably 
the wife of the preceding. She wears 
a wimple, and her hair is arranged in 
large knobs over her cheeks: her 
sleeves are full and pendant. : 

There are professed representations 
of these two efligies, but utterly un- 
like, in Bigland’s Gloucestershire. 

4. A third loose effigy is that of a 
female child, measuring in length only 
two feet ten inches. Her hands are 
separated ; the right hand raised to 
her breast, and the left resting at 
nearly its full extent: in both are 
what appear to be handkerchiefs. Her 
loose gown is confined by a sash or 
belt at the waist. 

5. The fifth ancient effigy is that of 
a male attired in civil costume,* which 
consists of a loose gown and full 
hanging sleeves; his hands raised in 
ms er; his hood lying on his neck; 

is head bare, with’ full curling hair. 
This effigy is placed in a mural recess 





* This effigy is erroneously regarded as 
that of a female in Mr. Davies's Guide to 
the Environs of Cheltenham. Mr. Le- 
thieullier, in a letter in the Archeologia, 
ascribed it to Sir Thomas de Berkeley, 
and the knight and lady to Sir Robert de 
Waleran and his wife, who died more than 
a century before (as Bigland says, though 
in his text he mentions Robert de Waleran 
as having lived in 1316). 
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near the object first described in this 
letter: and which recess has a traceried 
canopy, forming an oe cinquefoil. 

On the whole, the church of Coberley 
will be found by the lover of ancient 
art to reward the trouble of a ride or 
walk from Cheltenham, if the beauty 
of the Cirencester road, and the scenery 
of the cradle of the Thames,* should 
not, before his arrival there, have satis- 
fied him for the excursion. 

Yours &e. 
J. G. Nicnoxs. 


Mr. Urnzan, Dec. 18. 

I AGREE with many of the senti- 
ments and suggestions of a review 
in your last number relative to the 
working condition of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and hope that your Ma- 
gazine will not be closed to any re- 
> ingen observations on this subject 
that may be offered to you by abler 
members of that body than myself. 

In the meantime, with all due ac- 
knowledgment of the activity latel 
displayed by the President and council 
of the Society, I am convinced that 
they have yet much to do before they 
can elevate it to that rank among the 
scientific establishments of England 
which it ought to hold, considering not 
only its august patronage, but more 
especially its numerous fraternity and 
its 5,000 or 6,000 three per cents. 

I cannot, however, now undertake 
to shew how part of this pecuniary 
power might be legitimately applied 
to useful, if not to vital, purposes, nor 
to discuss all the bearings of your 
reviewer's plans. I will only consider 
his suggestions as to a division of 
the whole Society into “Standing 
Committees” or Sections, as I would 
call them, for the study of particular 
branches of Archeology, and as to 
the formation of “a second class of 
members at a less subscription to be 
called Associates.” 

With respect to the first suggestion, 
a similar plan has long been acted on 
by the Society of Arts, and lately, I 
believe, by some other Societies. As 





* After the stream, here called the 
Churn, has risen at the Seven Springs, 
the village of Coberley is the first that it 
visits. 
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to the second, I would further suggest 
that the proposed class of Associates 
should also be divided into sections, 
and that each section should have the 
power of electing its own honorary 
chairman and secretary, and of holding 
such weekly or monthly meetings in 
the Society’s apartments as the section 
may deem necessary. Moreover, with 
a view of exciting zeal and activity, 
that it may annually recommend one 
or two of its members for promotion 
to Fellowship without subjecting them 
to an increase of the subscription paid 
as Associates—and which I think should 
be two guineas, the subscription of Fel- 
lows remaining as at present, viz. four 
guineas. 

With regard to a proportionally just 
distribution of the rights and privileges 
of Associates and Fellows, I would re- 
strict the right of Associates to attend- 
ance at the meetings of their respect- 
ive sections ; while Fellows should 
have the privilege, not only ofattending 
the Thursday night meetings, and of 
sipping their coffee there as usual— 
“ dulce est desipere in loco "—but also 
of attending all or any of the sectional 
meetings to which their inclination 
may lead them, and of having certain 
books from the library for perusal at 
their own residences. 

The respective labours and inyesti- 
gations of the sections should be sub- 
mitted regularly to the Council, and, 
if approved by them, communicated 
to the Fellows ; these “ labours” being 
aided, if not directed, under the au- 
Racity of the Council, by the Director 
himself. 

I think, Sir, however crude these 
hastily written ideas may be, that some 
such plan is the only mode of accom- 
plishing your reviewer's suggestion 
for the introduction of a second class 
of members into the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; and, I trust that those of its 
Fellows who may approve of the oppor- 
tunity, as above proposed, for studying 
in sections that particular branch of 
Archeology congenial to their taste, 
instead, as now, of being inflicted with 
long papers upon subjects quite repug- 
nant to it, will favour us with their 
ideas on these suggestions, as well as 
gentlemen who think that such a plan 
— possibly also have the effect of 
affiliating the “ Archeological Insti- 








i 
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tute” and the “ Archeological Asso- 
ciation ”..to their rich and chartered 
parent—* The Society of Antiquaries 
of London.” 

Yours, &c. W. B. 


Mr. Ursan, 

WAS Sir Walter Scott dreaming of 
Johannes Secundus when he wrote the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, or are we to 
attribute to accident two or three re- 
markable “adumbrations” of the Latin 
ga which may be noticed in the Lay ? 

select, for instance, from Secundus’s 
— on the death of Sir Thomas 

ore, 


Quis tibi tum sensus, moestissima Margarita ! 
Nata patris miseri? quanto tua lumina fletu 
Undabant! quantos, eheu! de pectore anhelo 
Ducebas gemitus, corpus cum flebile patris 
3xanimum aspiceres indigna cede perempti! 
All loose her negligent attire, 
All loose her golden hair, 
Hung Margaret o’er her slaughter’d sire, 
And wept in wild despair. 


And again, Scott’s magnificent in- 
vective against Henry VILI. 


Thou jealous ruthless tyrant | Heaven repay 

On thee, and on thy children’s latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plundered shrine, 

The murder’d Surrey’s blood, the tears of 
Geraldine ! 


seems prompted by two passages in 
Secundus : 


Viventem interea infestet torva umbra tyran- 
num 
Semper et ante oculos sanguinolenta volet. 
Et vos, Eumenides! sparsis per colla colubris 
Illius ultrices tendite in ora faces. 


And, 


—— iras inte convertet acerbas 

Ipsa Venus, vindexque tuos subvertet amores, 

Atque aliis, iterum, atque aliis tua pectora 
flammis 

Uret, ut infamis veniant tibi tedia vite ; 

Tunc memor indigne cedis, tua noxia facta 

Flebis, et invisi sumes de pellice poenas. 


The word “pellex” is frequently 
applied to Anne Boleyne by Secundus, 
and by Molsa also. 

The coincidences are too marked, I 
think, to be merely accidental. 


Yours, &e. H.L.L. 





_._ 8, Eccleston Square, 
Mr. Urzan, Dec. 1. 


WILL you allow me to seek through 
the aid of your Magazine for an ex- 
planation of the word groom, which I 
have found used by testators of the 
seventeenth century in two instances, 
where there was nothing in their po- 
sition in life to lead a person to suppose 
that they were attendants on horses, 
or grooms of the chambers, or grooms 
serving men in the household of 
any great man in their neighbour- 
hood ? 

I do not feel myself at liberty to 
apply to these persons any of the 
various meanings of the word groom 
in dictionaries, but I am desirous of 
learning whether any instances of a 
similar use of the word are known in 
cases where the exact position of the 
parties or their occupations and 
business is well ascertained. 

The instances are the following. 

Robert Hole, of Zeal Monachorum, 
co. Devon, groome, dates his will 
9th April, 1654, and it was proved at 
Westminster, 16 May, 1655. 

He was the son of Robert Hole, a 
yeoman; his brother was Thomas 
[Tole, gent. whose sons were all country 
gentlemen. The testator bequeaths - 
land to his brother, and seems at least 
to have held his father’s rank. 

The family were of considerable 
antiquity in the neighbourhood. 

The other instance is that of Samuel 
Weeks, of South Tawton, g7ome, whose 
will is dated the 7th Sept. 1639, and 
proved in the Archdeacon of Exeter’s 
Court, 4th Oct. 1639. His signature 
is in a very fine clear hand, more re- 
sembling that of a dignified nobleman 
than a yeoman of that day. He was 
most probably no distant relative of 
the ancient family of Wykes or Weeks, 
of North Wykes or Weeke in South 
Tawton; his sister married a William 


’ Asseot, but I am unable to connect 


him with the main branch of the Wykes 
family ; his brothers seem to have been 
of the rank of yeomen. 

Possibly this word had a significa- 
tion peculiar to Devonshire, but I 
have not yet found this conjecture 
confirmed. 

Yours, &c. E. Davis Prorueros. 
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Mr. Urpan, 
IN the Daily Advertiser of Friday 
Feb. 4th 1743, it is said: 


“Yesterday, Capt. Boscawen, brother 
to the Lord Viscount Falmouth, and 
Captain of a troop of horse in Flanders, 
was married in HENRY THE SEVENTH’S 
CHAPEL in Westminster Abbey to Miss 
Trevor, sister to John Morley Trevor, 
Esq. one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty.’’ 


Can any of your Correspondents 
inform me whether any register of the 
marriages which formerly took place 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is still 
preserved? I would ask the same 
question in regard to Mercers’ Cuaren 
in Cheapside, where, according to the 
London Evening Post, Dec. 27-29, 
1744, I find another marriage was 
celebrated. 


Yours, &c. B. M. 





THE FAMILY OF “ ABBOT.” 


48, Summer Hill, 
Mr. Ursan, Dublin. 

HAVING been recently profession- 
ally engaged in genealogical researches 
connected with this surname, as well in 
Treland as in other parts of the empire, 
I beg leave to offer for your repository 
a few notices, which, as exclusively 
referring to the former country and its 
customs, may have at least the in- 
terest of novelty for some of your 
readers. 

I find it established on Irish records 
at so early a period as the reign of 
Edward the First, in the person of Ber- 
tram Abbot, who, in the commence- 
ment of the ensuing reign, was one 
of six pledges or sureties for Rich- 
ard (the son of Milo) Talbot, after- 
wards sheriff of the county of Dublin, 
and lineal ancestor of the present Lord 
Talbot de Malahide. This security 
was so given on the occasion of Tal- 
bot’s marriage to, as it would seem, 
a very wealthy heiress, possibly a 
ward of the Crown, as he paid for 
the licence of marriage the sum of 
401. (Rot. Pat. 3 Edw. II. in Cane. 
Hib.) 

In the next reign, about the year 
1354, Nicholas Abbot was sheriff of 
the county of Dublin, and was in 1356 
empowered, together with his suc- 


Westminster Abbey and the Mercers’ Chapel: 
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cessor in the shrievalty, Robert Cadell, 
to impress men at arms, with horses 
ready barbed, hobillers (with smaller 
nags and often unarmed), and archers ; 
to the intent that such forces: being 
properly equipped, should abide in 
garrison at Tallagh and Bray in the 
marches of that country. (Rot. Pat. 
29 Edw. ITT. in Cane. Hib.) 

Tn 1394 John Abbot, clerk, had an 
allowance of 40s. from the treasury, 
on petition, stating that he had for a 
long time previous laboured in engros- 
sing writs, rolls, and other documents 
of the Irish Chancery; and also to 
reimburse his expenses in horses and 
harness used during that interval with- 
out any remuneration. (Rot. Claus. 17 
Ric. IL in Canc. Hib.) 

In some years after, this John pro- 
gressed through the limited district 
that then constituted the pale of Eng- 
lish government, in the capacity of a 
quasi judge of assize (Rot. Pat. 2 

Jen. V. in Cane. Hib.), and appears 

to be the same individual whom the 
Pope in 1418 preferred to the epis- 
copacy of Kilmacduagh, though not 
mentioned by Ware or Harris. 

In the memorable plot of Colonel 
Blood to seize upon the city and castle 
of Dublin, Colonel Daniel Abbot was 
an alleged accomplice, and as such the 
Earl of Orrery, when president of 
Munster, directed his apprehension in 
1663. See Orrery’s Rtate Letters, 
vol. i. p. 137, &e. &e. 

In England, I need hardly add, the 
name is found most historically and 
influentially connected with the coun- 
ties of Bedford, Hereford, Hertford, 
Lancaster, Middlesex, London, Staf- 
ford, Surrey, and Sussex ; the dioceses 
of Canterbury, Salisbury and Lich- 
field ; and, in more recent times, with 
the peerage. 


Yours, &ce. Joun D’Atron. 


THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 


A society has been formed for the 
publicatien of old voyages and travels, 
from the earliest period to the time of 
Dampier. Sir R. I. Murchison pre- 


sided at a public meeting, where this 
was determined, and the name of Hak- 
luyt adopted instead of The Columbus, 
which was originally proposed. Mr. 
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W. R. Hamilton was elected Trea- 
surer, and for Secretary Mr. Cooley, 
from whom the design emanated, and 
whose exertions have brought it to 
its present issue. ‘The works will be 
printed for subscribers at one pound 
per annum, as in the Camden and other 
similar associations. 





THE BRITTON TESTIMONIAL. 


IN 1845, consequent upon the sub- 
scription for a Testimonial to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Britton, in honour of 
his abundant and valuable labours in 
literature and archeology, an anni- 
versary dinner-party was established 
until this tribute should be carried into 
effect. In our Magazine for August 
1845, p. 171, an account was given of 
the first dinner, held at Richmond. 
Thesecond meeting took place at Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Saturday Dec. 12, 
when W. Tooke, esq. F.R.S. the donor 
of the festival, took the social chair, 
and was surrounded by a number of 
gentlemen of repute in the literary 
world, among whom were Mr. L. C. 
Humfrey, Q. C., Mr. 8. Warren, Mr. 
Nichols, Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Godwin, Mr. 
Cunningham, and Mr. Grissell. But 
they were unfortunately preventedfrom 
enjoying the chief of their promised 

leasures by the indisposition of Mr. 

ritton, which, though not serious, was 
sufficient to forbid his attendance. 
With this drawback the day was spent, 
according to the trite phrase, as a 
feast of reason and flow of soul; and 
the restored health of the veteran, to 
whom it was dedicated, was not for- 
gotten among the cordial toasts. In 
response to this; Mr. G. Godwin read 
the following pleasing and character- 
istic letter, addressed to him :— 


17, Burton Street, Dec. 12th, 1846. 

My pear Sir,—It is not enough to 
say Iam vexed, disappointed, morti- 
fied, at being precluded mecting a 
certain circle of my friends again this 
day; I require stronger terms, more 
positive colours, to depict and describe 
my feelings. ‘These have been gra- 
dually screwed up to the sticking 


place for the last fortnight; and from 
the first attack of my present disease I 
have -been looking forward to each 
succeeding hour, and every new morn- 
ing, for some improvement, as an as- 
surance that I might rally by the 12th. 
Atlas, the day has come, but not with 
health and cheerfulnéss upon its wings 
for me. On the contrary, so obstinate 
is the enemy, such a firm hold has he 
taken of the throat, and particularly 
of the small vessels between the trachea 
and the lungs, that we cannot compel 
him to let go his hold. 

I had proposed to give you a short 
account of our last year’s campaigns 
and champagnes,—something of the 
“sayings and doings” of its wits and 
wiseacres; of the splendid repasts 
which certain London builders set 
before their friends, and which those 
friends fully and duly appreciate, and 
something also of what law and logic, 
mirth and merchandise, can do in the 
same way, actuated by the same spirit, 
and influenced by the same generous 
and friendly sentiments. Anticipating 
a repetition of the hilarity and glee, 
together with the “feast of reason” 
which distinguished our round table 
last year, in the same room, and with 
age the same party as to-day ; feel- 
ing also the desirability of cultivating 
the amenities of life, as well as the 
“amenities of literature,” I am most 
anxious to promote those meetings of 
men of intellect, which may tend to 
make the downfall of life pleasant and 
refreshing. It has gratified me to find 
so many of my friends respond to, and 
sympathise in, this feeling ; and I trust 
during the present winter we may ring 
another round of the same triple bob- 
major as the last. 

I shall be ready, as soon as I am 
able, to pull a rope, either as treble, 
tenor, or “Old Tom ;” and my belfry 
will be fixed either in the capital, or 
the suburbs, according as the season 
when it is settled to “go off.” 

Wishing you, my dear sir, and all 
our friends, the fullest enjoyment of 
your “merry meeting,” 

I remain, &e. 
Joun Britton. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No. IV. 
Original Letters illustrative of English History; including numerous Royal 
Letters. From autographs in the British Museum, The State Paper Office, 


and one or two other collections. 


THESE two volumes (which com- 
lete the work of which Vols. I. and 
I. were noticed in our Magazine for 

August last, vol. xxvi. p. 144.) are 
not quite so carefully edited as some of 
Sir Henry Ellis’s previous volumes, but 
they contain a good many valuable 
papers, of which we will at once pro- 
ceed to give our readers some account. 
Vol. UL takes up the reign of 
Henry .VIL. in the midst of the busi- 
ness of suppressing the monasteries 
and establishing the royal ecclesias- 
tical supremacy. Catharine of Arra- 
gon is just dead, and Henry VIII. 
thinks it “ more charge than is either 
requisite or needful” to do her the 
poor honour of setting up a hearse to 
her memory at St. Paul’s. Ralph 
Sadler ventured to call to his royal 
master’s recollection that such an 
honour had been paid to his grace’s 
sister, Mary the French Queen, and 
afterwards Duchess of Suffolk, who 
died two years before. “Ha! ha!” 
replied the impetuous monarch, “ She 
was a queen!” (iii. 9.) Poor Catha- 
rine! Honours might be paid to the 
Twelfth Day queen of an old dotard 
sovereign who had expired in the 
midst of the excitement of their es- 
pousals, but she who had been this 
man’s wife . 


‘‘ Upward of twenty years, and had been 
blest 

With many children by him,’’ 

who had been crowned queen with 
him, and had lien by his side and 
commanded him to tasks, was refused 
the small honour of a little outward 
ceremony, upon the ground that she 
had never been a queen ! 

Amongst the changes produced by 
the Reformation, none was more pal- 
pable to the body of the people than 
that occasioned by the removal and 
desecration of the various holy images 
which were scattered here and there all 
over England, and by their presumed 
marvellous properties had excited 
the religious wonder, admiration, and 
worship, of hosts of visitors and pil - 
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grims. The Reformers carried off 
these images and burnt them in Smith- 
field and elsewhere, exposing, at the 
same time, the machinery by which 
they had been made to open and shut 
their eyes, and perform many other 
marvellous works. ‘The volumes before 
us give accounts of the fate of many 
of these images. 

Our Lady of Ipswich was smuggled 
on board ship, and in due time reached 
London, and was conveyed to Crom- 
well’s house in Austin Friars, where 
she was stowed away in the “ ward-robe 
of beds.” “There is nothing about 
her,” says Thacker, Cromwell's man, 
who received the image, “ but ij half- 
shoes of silver,* and iiij stones of 
crystal set in silver,” (iii. 79); but 
there was sent to him afterwards “ her 
coat, with two gorgets of gold to put 
about her neck . . . and a little relick 
of gold and crystal with Our Lady’s 
milk in it, as they say,” (iii. 107.) 
Latimer recommended her to be burnt 
in Smithfield, (iii.207.) and such we be- 
lieve was her fate. Hermemory is per- 
petuated by “ Lady Lane” in a0 
and also by a mention of her in the 
third part of the Homily against Images. 

In the same apartment of Crom- 
well’s house there were shortly after- 
wards deposited two other Images, 
Saint Anne from Buxton, and Saint 
Modwenna from Burton-upon-Trent. 
The latter lady had with her “ her 
red cow and her staff; which women 
labouring of child in those parts were 
very desirous to have with them, to lean 





* Our Lady, with true propriety of 
costume, was usually habited in half- 
shoes or slippers, which were beautifully 
ornamented by the pious liberality of her 
worshipers. The memory of their ele. 
gance is preserved in the common name 
of the Cypripedium or slipper-shaped 
orchis, which is known amongst us, not 
as Venus’s slipper, as that word should 
have been translated, but as Our Lady’s 
slipper. In like manner the Spiranthes 
commemorates her flowing tresses, and 
the meadow Cardamine, the beauty of 
her smock. 
E 
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upon, and to walk with it, and had 
great confidence in the same staff.” 
(iii. 100.) 

The next addition to this goodly 
collection was a Saint Erasmus, pro- 
bably removed from Stafford. Lord 
Stafford, who took it down in the 
“morning early,” so used it, he says, 
“that he trusted no man should 
thereby offend in Idolatry thereafter.” 
Sir Henry Ellis points out that Eras- 
mus was of great potency in cases of 
colick, (iii. 3.) There can be no 
question about it. The poor man is 
said to have suffered barbarous ill 
usage in the region of the body which 
is affected by that disorder, and was 
therefore no doubt predisposed to feel 
compassion for persons so _afilicted. 
But he had greater power than that 
which he possessed over colick. The 
following inscription is still legible 
under a fresco painting of his tortures 
in Trinity Chapel, in the Church of 
Cirencester, in Gloucestershire. It is 
printed in the original orthography, 
and the painting is engraved in the 
xvth vol. of the Archxologia, p. 406, 
but it will bear repeating, especially 
in a modern form :— 

‘What man, other woman, worship- 
peth this holy saint -bishop and martyr, 
every Sunday that [falleth] within the 
year, with a pater noster and an ave, 
other any alms giveth to a poor man, or 
bring any candle light, less or more, he 
shall have five gifts granted of God. The 
first is, he shall have reasonable good to 
his life’s end. The second is, that his 
enemies shall have no power to do him 
no bodily harm or disease. The third is, 
what reasonable thing that he will ask of 
God and that holy saint, it shall be 
granted. ‘The fourth is, that he shall be 
unbound of all his tribulation and disease. 
The fifth is, that in his last end [he shall] 
have shrift and housel, and great repent- 
ance, and sacrament of anointing, and 
then may he come to that bliss that never 
hath end. Amen.” 

Beneath this scheme of salvation 
by saint Erasmus are painted the 
arms of William Prelatte, who died 
in 1462, and above, a full-length por- 
trait of the saint himself, bearing in 
his left hand, not only a pastoral 
staff, but an instrument in the nature 
of a windlass, around which is wound 
a coil of his own bowels ! 

Another valuable Image is men- 
tioned at iii, 132, that of a Maiden 


Cutbrogh, whose history is quite 
new to us. Her dwelling was at 
“ Tellisford Crosse Fryers,” which 
means Thelesford Friary in Warwick- 
shire, a house of the Trinitarian or 
Maturine Friars, whom the writer 
terms “Crosse Fryers,” on account of 
a party-coloured red and blue cross 
which ornamented the breasts of their 
white garments. ‘This house was a 
foundation of the Lueys of Charlecote. 
(Dugdale’s Monast. viii. 1563.) ‘The 
Maiden and her virtues are thus de- 
scribed. “ In the body of the church 
was an Image, at an Altar’s end, called 
‘Maiden Cutbrogh, [Cuthbert #] and 
under her feet was a trough of wood, 
descending under the altar, which was 
hollow. ‘hither resorted such as 
were troubled with head-ache, or had 
any sluttish* widows’ locks, viz. hair 
grown together in a tuft. There must 
they put into the trough a peck of 
oats, and when they were once slided 
under thealtar, the Cross Friars should, 
behind the altar, privily steal them 
out, and the sick person must give to 
the Friar a penny for a pint of these 
Maiden Cutbrogh oats, and then their 
heads should ache no more—till the 
next time.” 

The use of oats on this occasion is 
worthy of remark. Divination by the 
stalk of that grain was one of the Hal- 
low E’en superstitions in the west of 
Scotland, as we learn in Ellis’s Brand, 
i. 214; and the same work guides us 
to an authority that, “ifa wife were 
weary of her husband, she offered oats 
at Poules in London, to St. Uncum- 
ber.” (ibid. 202.) How that worthy 
saint effected her release, or why outs 
should have been selected in these cases, 
does not appear. 

Of Our Lady of Walsingham, who 
was burnt at Chelsea, all that we learn 
in these volumes is what a strong hold 
she had upon the regretful imagina- 
tions of those who had profited by her 
presence. A poor woman at Wells 
near Walsingham, overpowered, no 
doubt, with sorrow at the departure of 


* Shakspere, who was born in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Maiden Cut- 
brogh, describes these Elf-locksas amongst 
the works of Queen Mab, ‘‘ who bakes 
the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs.” The 
uncomplimentary appellation of widows’ 
locks has not occurred to us before in 
our reading. 
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the Diana who was the source of wealth 
to all that country, either dreamt or 
invented some story of a miracle, which 
the blessed image had worked amongst 
the ruthless heretics who had taken her 
away. The tale reached the ears of 
a hard-hearted justice of the peace, a 
Roger Townshend, probably of Rain- 
ham. He sifted the story to the bot- 
tom, and, at last, traced it home 
to its originator. Then was the time 
when Our Lady would have shewn her 
wer, if she had not been so busy with 
own troubles. As it was, no help 
came, and Master Townshend, know- 
ing, he says, no law to punish the old 
woman, but by discretion, set her in 
the stocks in Walsingham-market, on 
a cold morning in January, “and about 
nine of the cloek, when the said market 
was fullest of people, with a paper set 
about her head, written with these 


words upon the same, A reporter of 


false tales, {she} was set in a cart, and 
so carried about the market-stede, and 
other streets in the town, staying in 
divers places where most people as- 
sembled, young people and boys of the 
town casting snow-balls at her. ‘This 
done and executed, was brought to the 
stocks again, and there sett till the 
market was ended.” (iii. 163.) The 
word stede, or in modern spelling 
stead, which in this quotation is an aflix 
signifying place, is still used in Norfolk 
in many words in which it is unknown 
in other parts of the country. We 
know not whether market-stead is still 
common in that county or not, but an 
advertisement in a recent Norwich 
newspaper, now before us, announces 
that a horse is to be sold at Aylsham 
fair, “on the fairstead.” 

Of the celebrated Boley Rood, “the 
ungracious Rood of Grace,” as Lam- 
bard terms it, we read the following :— 

“Upon the defacing of the late monas- 
tery of Boxley, and plucking down of the 
images of the same, I found in the image 
of the Rood, called The Rood of Grace, 
the which heretofore hath been had in 
great veneration of people, certain engines 
and old wire, with old rotten sticks in the 
back of the same, that did cause the eyes 
of the same to move and stere in the head 
thereof like unto a lively thing, and also 
the nether lip in like wise to move as 
though it should speak ; which, so famed 
[ fained 7], was not a little strange to me 
and other that was present at the plucking 
down of the same.’’ (iii. 168.) 
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The abbot and others of the monks, 
being examined about these ingenious 
contrivances, declared themselves to 
be perfectly “ignorant of the same ;” 
but it does not appear that they ex- 
plained in what way, save by these 
contrivances, the image was enabled, 
in the words used by Lambard (Per- 
ambulation of Kent, edit. 1596, p. 
228), “To bow down and lift up iteelf 
to shake and stir the hands and feet, 
to nod the head, to roll the eyes, to 
wag the chaps, to bend the brows, and, 
finally, to represent to the eye both 
the motion of each member of the body, 
and also a lively, express, and signifi- 
cant shew of a well-contented or dis- 
pleased mind; biting the lip and ga- 
thering a frowning, froward, and dis- 
dainful face when it would pretend 
offence, and shewing a most mild, 
amiable, and smiling cheer and coun- 
tenance when it would seem to be 
well pleased.” 

The discoverer of this small joint of 
the mystery of iniquity conveyed the 
image to Maidstone, and there, on a 
market day, “and in the chief of the 
market-time, did shew it openly unto 
all the people there being present . . . 
who ... have the said matter in 
wondrous detestation and _ hatred.” 
(iii. 169.) The image was turned over 
to Master Thacker and Cromwell's 
wardrobe of beds, whence, after a time, 
it was taken to Paul’s Cross. ‘The 
lying wonder was exposed in the 
presence of a host of citizens, by the 
Bishop in whose diocese it had existed, 
and himself struek the first of those 
indignant blows by which it was de- 
stroyed. 

Another of the celebrated images of 
that time was a gigantic one of S. 
Darvell Gadarn, which was burnt in 
Smithfield. In a letter here printed, 
it is stated, that “the parson and pa- 
rishioners of the church wherein the 
said image of Darvell stood, proffered 
me [Cromwell’s agent] forty pounds, 
that the said image should not be con- 
veyed to London.” This was a very 
large sum for a bribe from a remote 
parish in North Wales, but the value 
set upon the image is accounted for 
by a letter printed in the First Series 
of these Letters, vol. I. p. 82, in which 
the same writer —_ = states, 
that there was a daily pilgrimage to 
this image, “ some with kine, other 
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with oxen or horses, and the rest with 
money ; insomuch that there was five 
or six hundred pilgrims, to a man’s 
estimation, that offered to the said 
image” the day before he wrote. The 
popular belief was, “that whosoever 
will offer anything to the said image 
of Darvell Gadarn, he hath power to 
fetch him or them that so offers out of 
Hell when they be damned.” Llan 
Darfel, where this image stood, is a 
village in Merionethshire, a few miles 
to the westward of Bala, on the banks 
of the Dee. 

Concerning the Blood of Hayles, 
there are two letters which are very 
much misplaced, as are also many 
others. The first, in time, is from 
Latimer, (iii. 250,) describing the ap- 
pearance of the blood and of the vessel 
in which it was contained: the second 
from the abbot of Hales, requesting 
permission to “putt [pull?] down, 
every stick and stone” of the case, 
“in manner of a shrine” in which the 
relic used to be preserved. (iii. 223.) 

The former of these letters has been 
lately published in the Collection of 
Latimer’s Letters, contained in the 
volume of his Remains issued by the 
Parker Society under the editorship 
of Professor Corrie. The same volume 
contains the other letters of Latimer 
printed by Sir Henry Ellis (iii. 202— 
205); in like manner the long letter 
of Cranmer (iii. 23—31) is printed 
in Jenkyns’s Collection of Cranmer’s 
Letters (Works, i. 167), and the letters 
of Bishop Grindal (iii. 349, 357, 364, 
365,) are all printed in the Collection 
of his Remains published by the Parker 
Society. This printing over again of 
letters already printed in a collection 
of the letters of the writer is extremely 
inconvenient and unnecessary. It is 
bad enough to print, as Sir Henry 
Ellis has occasionally done, papers 
already printed in books which ought 
to be well known to every editor of 
original papers; this is needless, and 
ought to be avoided; but when a 
man’s letters have been collected, and 
published in a collected form, sub- 
sequent editors ought never to reprint 
them except for some very clear and 
sufficient reason. Complete collections 
of letters are amongst the most useful 
historical books, and an editor of letters 
who does not make himself acquainted 


with them, will find it difficult to de- 








fend himself against a charge of cul- 
pable remissness. ‘ 
Amongst the letters of this period, 
one from Bale (iii. 151), written whilst 
irr prison upon charges brought against 
him for words uttered in preaching ; 
and one from Leland, written on Bale’s 
behalf (iii. 154), are well worthy of 
notice. A letter of Rowland Lee, 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield (iii. 
47), exhibits the perverseness of jurors 
in returning false verdicts,* and the 
frequency of crimes accompanied by 
force, in spite of numerous capital 
punishments. The manner in which 
the administration of the law was in- 
terfered with by powerful persons is 
exemplified in the case of a dispute 
between the Dean of Westbury and a 
very fiery Lady Berkeley, occasioned 
by the Dean’s interference with some 
of her ladyship’s servants, who were 
“playing at the unlawful and for- 
bidden game of tennis at divine service 
time in the morning.” (iii. 144.) 
Alexander Barclay, the author of 
the Ship of Fools, is brought before 
us as a quibbling friar in an amusing 
letter at iii. 114; Jack of Newbury 
and his son at iii. 239 ; and the Court 
of James V. of Scotland, with full par- 
ticulars of an Epiphany interlude 
played before the king im 1540, at 
iii. 279. The interlude was a moral 
play which had for its object the 
furtherance of the Reformation, and 
is stated by Sir H. Ellis to have been 
the first draught of Sir David Lindsay’s 
Satire on the Three Estates. <A full 
note of its contents is given by the 
writer, to which we would direct the 
attention of dramatic historians, sug- 
gesting only the correction of what 
seems to be a mistake. The writer 
mentions the entry of a king who sat 
upon a throne and had no speech 
until the end of the play, “and then 
to ratify and approve, as in playne 
Parliament, all things done by the 
rest of the players which represented 
the three esces.” With the exception 
of Solace, who was the fool of the play, 
there does not seem to have been any 
character in it whose name began 
with S, and it is evident that the 





* But pray omit the comma in p. 48 
between ‘* pregnante’’ and ‘* evidence.’ 
It was the evidence that was pregnant, 
not the widow. i 
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writer meant the Three Estates, repre- 
sented by the Bishop, the man of arms, 
and the burgess. Probably the MS. 
reads estes, being a contraction for 
estates. 

In a later part of the same volume 
(iii. 373) is an amusing letter from 
George Buchanan to Randolph the 
English ambassador; full of jokes 
against matrimony and its dangers, 
with some interesting tidings about 
his own literary labours and those of 
John Knox. 

The letters of the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary are few in number, and 
of no great moment. ‘Those of the 
time of Elizabeth carry us nearly into 
the middle of the fourth volume, whence 
we pass on with rapid strides to the 
end of the last century. The newest 
and perhaps the most attractive part 
of the fourth volume consists of letters 
of Sir Samuel Luke, the Hudibras of 
Butler, extracted from his letter book 
now in the British Museum. The 
first of them is addressed to an “ honest 
Sam,” who “may have been Butler 
himself,’ and makes mention of a 
“ Ralph Norton,” who may have been 
The squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
That in th’adventures went his half. 


The other letters bear date in 1644 
and 1645, and give tidings of the pro- 
gress of the civil war. That dated 
4th June, 1644, and printed at iv. 
221, cannot refer to Venetia Lady 
Digby, as Sir Henry Ellis supposes, 
for she died on the Ist May, 1633. 
She is described at p. 256 as “a most 
desperate dangerous woman, animating 
both her neighbours and the soldiers 
against the Parliament.” Luke sent 
some soldiers to her with a warrant 
for lead, and tells the result thus :— 


‘¢ When they came to her and shewed 
her the warrant, she gave both you and 
the soldiers such language as was not fit 
to be indured, and told them she had no 
lead, and none they should have there. 
Walking up and down the house they found 
spouts, which they told her they must have. 
Then she intreated them to forbear, and 
promised that she would furnish them 
otherwise, and thereupon sent her servant 
to dig in a muck-hill, where she found 
seven or eight hundred of lead, and sent 
it hither.” (iv. 256.) 


Amongst these papers of Sir Samuel 
Luke occur two letters addressed to 
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him by Oliver Cromwell, short, sharp, 
business-like communications. Al- 
though they are of little moment, it is 
a pity that Mr. Carlyle was not ap- 
prised of their existence. 

The best of Sir Samuel Luke's let- 
ters is a report of the military events 
of the year 1645, terminating with the 
battle of Naseby, (iv. 248,) and the 
most interesting in this part of the 
book are the report of a citizen-volun- 
teer of the taking of Colchester, (iv. 
268,) an account of Dunkirk in 1662, 
(iv. 277,) and a long statement of ser- 
vices during the rebellion addressed to 
Charles Ul. by Sir John Hinton, His 
Majesty’s Physician in Ordinary. (iv. 
296—311.) 

In the reign of Queen Anne occur 
a long and valuable letter of Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s upon pluralities, and 
the following from the great Duke of 
Marlborough :— 


‘* Sir, I beg pardon for troubling you 
with this, but I am in very odd distress, 
too much ready money; I have now 
105,000/. dead, and shall have 50 more 
next week ; if you can employ it any way 
it will be a very great favour to me.” 
(iv. 331.) 


An interesting letter of Washing- 
ton’s will furnish us, as a closing ex- 
tract, with a passage which. strikingly 
exhibits the clearness with which that 
illustrious man foresaw the rising great- 
ness of his country. Fifty years have 
no where made more wonderful changes 

: : . 2 
than in America; but the clear vision 
of the illustrious president seems to 
have anticipated their results. 


‘*To administer justice to, and receive 
it from, every power with whom they are 
connected, will, I hope, be always found 
the most prominent feature in the ad- 
ministration of this country ; and I-flatter 
myself that nothing short of imperious 
necessity can occasion a breach with any 
of them. Under such a system, if we are 
allowed to pursue it, the agriculture and 
mechanical arts, the wealth and population 
of these states, will increase with that de- 
gree of rapidity, as to baffle all calculation, 
and must surpass any idea your lordship 
can hitherto have entertained on the oc- 
casion.’’ (iv. 396.) 


The materials here brought together 
range over many centuries, and relate 
to an almost infinite variety of sub- 
jects, and inquirers in many parts of 
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the wide field over which they extend 
will find something new and to their 
purpose. ‘The is especially useful 
in the part of it which relates to the 
dissolution of the monasteries. It is 
a kind of State Paper — sup- 
lement to the volame edited by Mr. 
Wright for the Camden Society from 
materials in the British Museum. It 
would have been well if the editor of 
the present work had shewn in what 
way the imformation here published 
pieces out, as it were, and occasionally 
completes, what is contained m Mr. 
Wright's book. As it is, each book 
merely stiggests inquiries respecting 
the matter contained in the other. 


Excursion from Smyrna to Ephesus. 
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One would like to know, for instatice, 
whether Richard Devereux, one of the 
commissioners for the Suppression, five 
of whose letters are here printed, was 
the same person whom Mr. Wright 
terms Richard Dovorence, i. e. Richard 
(suffragan) Bishop of Dover; and so 
in other eases of doubt. The editor 
has been more sparing of this de- 
scription of annotation in the present 
volumes than he was in thei pre- 
decessors, and consequently they will 
not be found so cane ; but still they 
contain many curious papers, and are 
an acceptable addition to this class of 
our historical materials. 


AN EXCURSION FROM SMYRNA TO EPHESUS. 
Part I. 


I HAD long contemplated an ex- 
cursion to Ephesus, although strongly 
dissuaded from so doing because of 
the difficulty of the roads, the then 
lawless state of the country, infested 
by Greek banditti, and the malaria of 
the foggy swamps where this once 
celebrated city. was situated, which 
affect most visitors with a sort of 
aguish complaint called the “ Ephesus 
fever.” But none of these things 
moved me; and, accompanied by a 
friend, with our Greek domestics and 
a Turkish guard to conduct us, we 
sped our way in good style to the 
little village of Sedicia, where we in- 
vited the agha of the village to dine 
with us. He amused us much with his 
conversation through our interpreter, 
as well as his awkward mode of 
handling the knife and fork, which we 
lent him; in spite of them, he must 
dip his fingers in the dish. We took 

‘ood care to avoid his locale. Ma- 

ommed, our guard, was not quite so 

articular, but was too faithful a 
Taksemelen to be tempted with wine, 
which we found to be pretty good. 
We departed at early dawn, and made 
our way through a beautifully wooded 
and watered country, wild im all its 
features and but little inhabited. It 
belonged chiefly to the Greeks, who 
were then much oppressed by the Turks. 
Suddenly at noon our guide stopped, 
and throwing himself from his Sone 
he was prostrate off the ground in a 


moment, turning towards Mecca and 
im eommunion with his prophet; al- 
though we passed close to him he 
heeded us not, and I was exceedingly 
struck with his devotion; he seemed 
totally abstracted, and it looked to be 
more a mental communion than a lip 
service. I reflected on what a lesson 
this poor infidel taught us, resting 
from his labour five times a day for the 
gona of communing with his God. 
hight respected the motive which 
dictated it, although I may deplore 
the delusion which accompanied it; and 
who shall dare to say that his service 
was not acceptable to the Most High? 
The day was beautiful, the scene varied, 
and every thing conspired to feed my 
desire after Ephesus. The country 
we advanced upon had been ravaged 
by the Samiotes ; the very name of a 
reek was quite a bugbear ; our guard 
felt some alarm, and spoke of a Greek 
banditti that had lately committed 
great ravages in this part of the country, 
through which we hastened as rapidly 
as possible. We passed a village whic 
had been entirely deserted im con- 
sequence of these planderers having 
made a foray against it; not a human 
being remained to tell the tale. These 
Samiotes were the most vicious of all 
the tribes, and would sometimes come 
down even to Smyrna in search of 
plunder. We passed through a narrow 
defile, when suddenly there appeared 
to our view a string of seeming ban- 
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ditti of the fiercest description. We 
soon diseoyered they were not Turks, 
and concluded therefore they must be 
_ Greeks; they were about twenty in 
number, and armed cap-a-pie. 
was our little corps compared to this 
— ae We found them “nd 
a party of Russian peasantry, w 
had settled in Anatolia, and ons then 
on their way to Constantinople to form 
a part of the cavalry of the Sultan. 
My friend spoke a little Russ, and this 
was their report of themselves: that 
when Russia took possession of the 
Crimea, some hundreds of them emi- 
grated into Anatolia, and, receiving 
the protection of the Porte, they had 
now been summoned to do military 
service, 

We soon arrived at the station where 
we had to pass the night; it was literally 
a stable, and such a one as in England 
we should scarcely assign to our 
beasts of burthen. Our fellow lodgers 
were donkeys and horses at one end, 
whilst at the other, before a large fire, 
lay six or eight Turks on the ground 
across each other. The agha of the 
village had been applied to, and here he 
assigned us a lodging; but toameliorate 
our fate he came to pay us a visit. 
There was a small portion of a filthy 
rag laid down on one side of the fire, 
to which we inyited him, and there he 
and his attendants squatted them- 
selves, bare-legged, smoking, and 
seemingly in much enjoyment. It was 
a frosty night, and the door was partly 
broken down, so that we had the heat 
and cold upon us at the same time, 
and the filth of the place was extreme. 
Neither straw nor milk was to be had, 
and of provisions not a mouthful; 
luckily we had brought a small store 
from Sedicia. On looking wistfully 
round this wretched place, to which we 
were consigned for the night, I felt 
in the midst of these trivial sufferings 
some abatement of my zeal for Ephesus. 
The Turks supped heartily on their 
barley pottage—iny friend threw him- 
self on the ground and was soon 
asleep; I arranged myself as well as 
I could next to a Turk with the saddle 
for my pillow, but of sleep I found 
none; at our feet lay five or six camel 
drivers, snoring in noisy confusion : 
such were our night arrangements. 
At about 11 the donkeys brayed, the 
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horses snorted, and I may well say that 
I had never found myself in such 
society before. As I turned upon my 
hard pillow, thinks I, “ This is coming 
out to see the world ;” but no matter, 
Ephesus is almost in view. We quitted 
our shed at an early hour, and the 
agha came to take leave of us; in four 
hours we arrived, through very interest- 
ing ground, at the ruins which I took 
to be those of Ephesus. On our ap- 
proach I was much interested by a 
pile of ruins having many columns, in 
the Plain, at least fifty in number, with 
good masonry, arches of excellent con- 
struction, and still in good preserva- 
tion. As I was looking out in all di- 
rections for the remains of the temple 
of Diana, my imagination caught at 
this as once Tabtuainer to that of the 
heathen goddess. As we approached 
on the marshy “sapee the curling 
smoke betrayed the existence of some 
cottages, and I could easily imagine 
the malaria which must arise from this 
low spot, partially covered with water. 
The remains of a large castle on a 
neighbouring hill we first visited, 
climbing over heaps of marble rubbish, 
amongst which were many exquisite 
specimens of fallen greatness. A fine 
gateway was standing, consisting of 
an arch above sixty feet high, with 
some exquisite sculpture, and very 
rich in the arts of antiquity. Mount- 
ing still higher to a great ascent, we 
found remains of baths and tombs 
which bespoke their ancient grandeur ; 
there was a very large mosque which 
had been the church of St. John; one 
side of it was of polished marble. There 
were likewise some remains of fallen 
columns, the style of which was beyond 
my architectural knowledge; some in- 
scriptions we could trace to the Arabic 
character. ‘The roof was supported b 

large granite columns, ornamented wi 

marble facings ; the whole denoting a 
building of much by-gone magnificence. 
Near to it were some minarets of fallen 
mosques, and a large fountain in the 
front has served the good Mussulmen 
for their ablutions. On ascending the 
castle walls the view of the sea breaks 
upon the eye, about three miles distant ; 
the intervening space, a sort of morass, 
had been evidently a harbour, the 
mouth of the Cyasta, formerly ealled 
the Bay of the ion. near which the 
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original city was said to have been 
built. From this point the view is mag- 
nificent of the varieties of nature and 
the crumbling remains of art; they 
impose on the mind the reflection of the 
instability of all human grandeur. 1 
descended into the state prison of the 
castle, now a vault, from whence 
sprung a fig-tree in much luxuriance, 
enjoying the voluntary imprisonment 
of its own tendrils; the tombs, the re- 
servoirs, the baths forming an immense 
heap of rubbish crumbling into the lap 
of earth, as ifin mockery of their former 
existence. On returning through the 
gateway, we discovered some fine 
pieces of ancient sculpture, the work- 
manship of which was in alto-relievo. 
The subject was the death of Patro- 
clus, whose body is being brought to 
Achilles. There was another piece of 
sculpture in basso-relievo: a corpse is 
extended, over which two females are 
leaning in a seeming agony of grief; 
a man, deeply interested in the passing 
scene, leads away a little boy, whilst 
soldiers are bearing off the deceased 
to be laid on his funeral pile. I 
understood this to refer to the history 
of Hector. I paused at this beautiful 
specimen of the arts at the gate of 
“ Persecution,” as it is called by the 
natives of the country, and the city 
was known to them by the name of 
Aiasabick. We descended the plain 
to examine the line of pillars already 
alluded to: so far from these pillars 
having formed any part of the Tem- 
ple of Diana, I found them to be the 
ruins of an aqueduct for conveying 
the water to that part of the city which 
we had just visited; fifty arches 
were now standing, and I could trace 
the remains of twenty-four more; 
there was a mixture of the modern 
and ancient architecture in the build- 
ing; some of the stones were beautifully 
worked with Greek inscriptions, whilst 


others were rough and unhewn, evi- ° 


dently used as repairs to the modern 
fabric. We were yet some distance 
from the city of Ephesus; but, when 
we arrived there, I could discover no- 
thing so perfect in the way of ruins as 
those which I have already described. 

The origin of this once renowned 
capital, which Pliny described as the 
“ornament of Asia,” is involved in 
much obscurity. Ephesus I under- 
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stood to have been the name of the 
founder of the original city, which 
being destroyed by an earthquake, a 
second city was founded by Lysi- 
machus, which in the time of the 
Romans was called “ the metropolis of 
all Asia.” The approach to it was 
very interesting, Mount Pison on the 
left hand, and the remains of the Sta- 
dium, said to be more than 700 feet 
long. 

On the sides of the rocks appear 
a great number of catacombs, or a con- 
tinuation of archways. On making 
our way through a narrow road which 
divides Mount Pison from Corissus, 
we noticed some small remains of a 
church, having broken columns of 
granite of immense length and size, 
with numerous marble fragments 
richly chiseled. I compute the ground 
on which this renowned city stood, 
to be about seven miles in length. It 
began to decline about the eleventh 
century. 

Wending our way through the val- 
ley, there were some vestiges of an 
edifice which I imagined to have been 
the Gymnasium, with an areade, the 
top of which had some good sculpture, 
difficult to decipher. Fragments of 
pedestals and bases of columns, scat- 
tered in great confusion, bespoke 
some original buildings of much im- 
portance, but I could not glean their 
names. A once gorgeous theatre on 
the right of the stadium was supposed 
to have existed near it. ‘The wreck 
of a bason of coloured marble once 
attached to a fountain, and some pil- 
lars, with their heads peeping above 
ground just suflicient to bespeak their 
imprisonment, lie buried in the earth. 
There was a large quadrangle, which I 
knew not how to appropriate, unless 
it had been a market or a bazaar, as 
it is now called in this country. 

The city made an angle at this 
point, and here a magnificent gateway 
was in good preservation, with its 
rich frieze and entablature. This 
building is attributed to Claudius 
Cesar; it is about a hundred and 
fifty’ feet long, and eighty feet wide ; 
some very fine fluted columns were 
near, of ponderous dimensions, richly 
ornamented, but going rapidly to de- 
cay. This must have been a sumptuous 
edifice, judging from its remains. 
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Another gateway, some way on, 
was in good preservation. Imagina- 
tion suggested to me that this might 
have led to the theatre where “St. 
Paul fought with beasts at Ephesus,” 
but nothing could I trace to confirm 
my fancy; nor could I discover the 
building, nor any remains, where St. 
John wrote his gospel in the year 97, 
after his return a Patmos. On the 
side of Mount Pison, which was now 
before us, and which supplied such im- 
mense quarries of marble for this 
once gorgeous city, were the catacombs 
which I noticed on my first arrival. 
These must have entombed many a 
load of distinguished dust, though 
some time since it was used by the 
Turks as a depét for grain. Near to 
the catacombs were the remains of a 
church, now overgrown with long 
mountain grass, and offering but little 
to be speculated on by the antiquary. 
Pursuing our research, we found ano- 
ther building in better preservation, 
or rather the remains, I should say : 
here again I was obliged to call again 
upon the imagination to give it a 
name, and I set it down as the theatre 
where the enraged multitude rushed 
upon Gaius and Aristarchus, com- 
panions of Paul, whose preaching had 
stirred up the wrath of Demetrius, 
“and the whole city was filled with 
confusion.” 

In vain did I look round for the 
seven sons of Sceva the Jew ; not even 
a collateral branch of the house ex- 
isted. A remaining pile, in good pre- 
servation, the key-stones of which 
were loosened by time, threatened to 
bury us by its downfall. Our Greek 

uide said that.it was subterraneous, and 

e had provided tapers that we might 
descend into it. My companion having 
no appetite for antiquities, stretched 
himself on the ground, basking in the 
sun, whilst I descended the steps, pre- 
ceded and followed by our guides, 
all having tapers in their hands. On 
descending some flights of narrow 
steps, which wound around a once 
massive building, judging from the 
immense size of the stones which com- 
posed it, our way wassuddenly arrested 
by rubbish, which prevented our en- 
tering some apartments which I saw 
on the way, and which appeared filled 
with water. This exploratory visit was 
anything but satisfactory. I could 
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come to no conclusion respecting this 
building, since so little of it was de- 
veloped. I continued my rounds on 
this interesting spot, and inspected the 
cemeteries under Mount Pison, in 
which were deposited the remains, as 
was said, of the first Ephesian Bishop 
Timothy, subsequently removed to 
Constantinople. Of the grandeur of 
this once gorgeous city, “ how did she 
sit solitary that was full of people !” 
she that was great among the nations 
and princes, how is she become tribu- 
tary to the moles and bats! Here the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, who, 
having entered the list of gladiators 
and fought with beasts, preached the 
glad tidings of the Gospel, himself 
brought to the foot of that Cross, the 
followers of whom he had persecuted ; 
and here, in labours most abundant, 
he found a rich harvest of converts to 
Christianity. 

As I looked around on the crumbled 
city, reared in the darkest cloud of in- 
fidelity, and having gone to sleep in 
the repose of Gospel peace,—where the 
silver shrines of paganism had bowed 
to the feet of the still small voice of 
redeeming love,—when I saw the re- 
mains of all that was once orgeous, 
the birth-place of the arts and sciences 
which have adorned the world, gras 
by the power of time into a handful of 
fleeting ruins,—it seemed to break many 
links of my existence, and to give a 
quicker warning of my own decay! A 
few Greeks, in their miserable cottages, 
were the only tenants of this once 
populous city; not even the descend- 
ants of Alexander the coppersmith 
could I find, to explain to me 
why he did so much evil to St. 
Paul. 

Priscilla and Aquila and Onesipho- 
rus were all gone to sleep with their 
fathers; not an individual remained ; 
the name of an Ephesian is become 
quite extinct, and not a vestige can be 
seen of the Temple of Diana; even 
its site is unknown. This circumstance 
coincides with the tradition that the 
columns of St. Sophia at Constantino- 
ple once adorned this gorgeous a 
and that it was destroyed piecemeal to 
furnish materials for other buildings at 
Constantinople and at Rome by order 
of the Emperor Justinian. Thus was 
destroyed this magnificent Pagan tem- 
ple, which Creesus _— a part of his 
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treasures to adorn, and which Xerxes its equal, and that its magnificence 


in his conquest paused to respect,—of 
which it was said the sun never saw 


and greatness appeared to be more than 
human. 





NOTICES OF ITALIAN POETS, No. III. 
BY H. F. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. (WITH ADDITIONS BY HIS SON H. C.) 


GIUSEPPE PARINI. 


GIUSEPPE PARINI was born of 
obscure parentage May 22, 1729, at 
Bosisio, in the Milanese, near the Lake 
of Pusiano. His father, though pos- 
sessor only of a poor farm, removed to 
Milan to give him an education suit- 
able to his lively parts. Here his 
poverty compelled him to accept the 
office of clerk in a legal office. Pur- 
suing at the same time his favourite 
studies, he published im 1752, at Lu- 
gano, with the date of London, some 
poems under the name of Ripano Eu- 
pilino. These attracted much notice ; 
and he was enrolled among the Arcadi 
of Rome, with the title of Darisbo 
Elidonio. 

He had been afflicted from his birth 
with a weakness in the muscles, which, 
at the age of twenty-one, turned to so 
painful a disease as to waste his limbs, 
and render him incapable of free mo- 
tion. His slow gait was mistaken by 
some for an affectation of gravity. 

The place of preceptor, which he 
obtained in the illustrious families of 
Borromeo and Serbelloni, enabled him 
to assist his aged mother, for whose 
support he sold his little paternal in- 
heritance. The life he now led gave 


him an opportunity of observing more 
closely the manners of the great. This 
observation produced contempt, and 
contempt his keen, lively, and highly- 
polished satire, the Giorno, or Day. 
The first part, 11 Mattino, The Morn- 
ing, published in 1763, excited general 
applause. The next, Il Mezzogiorno, 
The Noon, was eagerly demanded, 
and, on its appearance two years after, 
greatly commended. It must be owned 
that if the great had deserved his cen- 
sure, they deserved praise also for 
enduring it with so good a grace. 

Firmian * the minister, who had dis- 
tinguished Parini with particular re- 
gard, now employed him in drawing 
up the Gazette; and, more suitably to 
his talents, in 1769 nominated him 
Professor of Literature in the Palatine 
schools at Milan. He was afterwards 
successively appointed to the Profes- 
sorship of Eloquence at Brera, and to 
that of the Fine Arts. 

On the arrival. of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand to his government of Milan, Pa- 
rini was desired to compose a drama 
in honour of his marriage with Maria 
Beatrice of Este, and wrote one with 
the title of Ascanio in Alba. He pro- 





Giovin Signore, o a te scenda per lungo 
Di magnanimi lombi ordine il sangue 
Purissimo, celeste, o in te del sangue 
Emendino il difetto i compri onori, 

E le adunate in terra o in mar ricchezze 
Dal genitor frugale in pochi lustri, 
Me precettor d’ amabil rito ascolta. 


Come ingannar questi nojosi e lenti 
Giorni di vita, cui si lungo tedio 
E fastidio insoffribile accompagna, 
Or io t’ insegnerd. Quali al Mattino, 
Quai dopo il Mezzodi, quali la Sera 
Esser debban tue cure apprenderai, 





Se in mezzo a gli 02j tuoi ozio ti resta 
Pur di tender gli orecchi a’ versi miei. 


Gia l’ are, a Vener sacre e al giocatore 
Mercurio, ne le Gallie e in Albione 


* Austrian minister in Lombardy.—H. C. 
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duced several other short pieces called 
cantate for the theatre. 

In the latter part of his life he com- 
pleted his chief work, and again ap- 
plied himself to lyrical poetry, by 
which he had first obtained his celebrity. 

The death of Firmian and of the 
Empress Maria Teresa, left him for 
some time without a protector. At 
length Joseph II. arriving at Milan, 
happened to observe Parini in the 
streets; and, being struck by his ap- 
pearance, inquired his name. ‘The 
Emperor was surprised that a man so 
distinguished should be suffered, in old 
age and infirmity, to halt about on foot, 
and commanded that a more ample 
salary should be allowed him. This 
was accompanied by his appointment 
to the office of Director of Studies at 
Brera. 

When Italy was disturbed by po- 
litical convulsions, and the French had 
possession of Lombardy, Parini did not 
remain unnoticed. DBonaparte nomi- 
nated him to the magistracy at Milan ; 
but he soon quitted his oflice, and di- 
vided among the poor the emoluments 
he had derived from it. On the re- 
turn of the Germans, although threat- 
ened, he was permitted to rest undis- 
turbed. He had indeed now become 
an object of commiseration rather than 
resentment. He had been couched 
for a cataract, and was labouring under 
a dropsy in the leg. ‘This disease, the 
termination of long weakness, put “an 
end to his life. He expired quietly, 
and with a philosophical resignation, 
on the 15th of August, 1799. 

He left directions that he should be 
buried with no more ceremony than 
the lowest of the citizens. 
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On his tomb, erected by one of his 
friends, is this inscription : 
Jos. Parini Poeta 
hic quiescit 
ingenua probitate 
exquisito judicio 
potenti eloquio clarus 
litteras et bonas artes 
publice docuit an. xxx. 
vixit an. Lxx. 
plenos existimationis et gratiz 
ob, a, MDCCXCIX. 


Another friend raised a monument 
with his statue at Brera, on which is 
inscribed— 

Josephus Parinius 
cui erat ingenium 
mens divinior 
atque Os magna sonaturum 
obiit 
xvii. kal. Sept. a. Mpcectc. 


Good sense and good taste, with 
somewhat of poetic fervour, are the 
characteristics of Parini. Ie was the 
first who engrafted satire on the di- 
dactic form of poetry. In force, in a 
masterly freedom of verse, in that 
talent for burlesque, by which small 
and contemptible things are made to 
a yet more ridiculous by being 
clothed in magnificent language, he 
bears some resemblance to Cowper. 
But Cowper takes a inuch wider range, 
and, soon dropping the mask, shows 
himself the undisguised and indignant 
chastiser of folly and vice. 

The Femia, a satiric drama, by 
Pier-Jacopo Martelli, directed against 
Maffei, was, by Parini’s confession, 
the only work from which he had de- 
rived any model to direct him. 

The satire. of J1 Mattino, “The 
Morning,” commences as follows : 


Whether to thee, young Lord, from mighty loins 
Of ancestors remote, the blood descend 
Pure and celestial ; or defect of blood 
In thee by purchased honours be retrieved, 

And wealth on sea or land by frugal sire 
Reap’d in few lustrums, hearken while the lore 
I of sweet rites unfold in easy song. 


How (to deceive these slow and tedious days 
Of life, with such insufferable weight 
Of wearisome annoyance bound and prest, 


Now will I teach thee. 


What thy cares at morn, 


What at noon-day should be, and what at eve, 
Thou learn’st ; if, ’midst thy leisure, leisure still 
Haply suffice thee for a verse of mine, 

Already hast thou Cytherea’s shrine, 
And that of sportive Hermes, on the shores - 
Of Gaul and Albion, with meet sacrifice 
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Devotamente hai visitate,e porti 

Pur anco i segni del tuo zelo impress! : 

Ora é tempo di posa. In vano Marte 

A sé t’ invita; ché ben folle é quegli 

Che a rischio de la vita onor si merca ; 

E tu naturalmente il sangue abborri. 

Né i mesti de la Dea Pallade studj 

Ti son meno odiosi: avverso ad essi 

Ti feron troppo i queruli ricinti 

Ove l’ arti migliori e le scienze 

Cangiate in mostri e in vane orride larve, 

Fan le capaci volte eccheggiar sempre 

Di giovanili strida. Or primamente 

Odi, quali il Mattino a te soavi 

Cure debba guidar con facil mano. 
Sorge il Mattino in compagnia dell’ Alba 

Innanzi al Sol, che di poi grande appare 

Su I’ estremo orizzonte a render lieti 

Gli animali e le piante e i campi e I’ onde. 

Allora il buon villan sorge dal caro 

Letto cui la fedel sposa e i minori 

Suoi figlioletti intiepidir la notte ; 

Poi sul collo recando i sacri arnesi, 

Che prima ritrovar Cerere e Pale, 

Va, col bue lento innanzi, al campo, e scuote 

Lungo il picciol sentier da’ curvi rami 

Il rugiadoso umor, che, quasi gemma, 

I nascenti del Sol raggi rifrange. 

Allora sorge il fabbro, e la sonante 

Officina riapre, e all’ opre torna 

L’ altro di non perfette ; 0 se di chiave 

Ardua e ferrati ingegni all’ inquieto 

Ricco |’ arche assecura, o se d’argento 

E @’ oro incider vuol giojelli e vasi 

Per ornamento a nuove spose 0 a mense. 


Ma che? Tu inorridisci, e mostri in capo 


Qual istrice pungente, irti i capegli 

Al suon di mie parole? Ah! non é questo, 
Signore, il tuo mattin. Tu col cadente 
Sol non sedesti a parca mensa, e al lume 
Del l’ incerto crepuscolo non gisti 

Jeri a corcarti in male agiate piume, 

Come dannato é a far 1’ umile vulgo. 


A voi, celeste prole, a voi, conciglio 


Di Semidei terreni, altro concesse 
Giove benigno : e con altr’ arti e leggi 
Per novo calle a me convien guidarvi. 


Tu tra le veglie e le canore scene, 


E il patetico gioco, oltre pit: assai 
Producesti la notte ; e stanco al fine, 
In aureo cocchio, col fragor di calde, 
Precipitose rote, e il calpestio 

Di volanti corsier, lunge agitasti 

Il queto aere notturno, e le tenébre 
Con fiaccole superbe intorno apristi ; 
Siccome allor che il Siculo terreno 
Dall’ uno all’ altro mar rimbombar feo 
Pluto col carro, a cui splendeano innanzi 
Le tede de le Furie anguicrinite. 


Cosi tornasti a la magion ; ma quivi 


A novi studj ti attendea la mensa, 
Cui r-coprien pruriginosi cibi, 
E licor lieti di Francesi colli, 
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Devoutly visited ; and of thy zeal 

Bear’st on thee even yet the marks imprest : 
Time now for rest. ‘Thee vainly Mars invites ; 
For fond is he who at the risk of life 

Traffics for honour; and by nature thou 
Loath’st blood. Nor dost thou in less hatred hold 
Minerva’s mournful studies ; early taught 
Aversion in the querulous precinct, 

Where better arts and sciences transform’d 

To monsters, and in goblin shape disguised, 
Make the loud vaults re-echo infant cries. 


Learn first of all, then, to what pleasant cares, 
With facile hand, the Morning leads thee on. 


Companion of the Dawn, the Morning comes, 
Arisen ere the sun, who next appears 
Upon the extreme horizon, gazing out 
To gladden all that lives, earth, air, and waves. 
Then rises up the lowly cottage hind 
From the dear pallet which his faithful spouse 
And younger little ones kept warm at night ; 
And on his neck taking the holy gear, 
By Ceres first and Pales found for man, 
Goes with slow ox before him to the field, 
And from curved boughs along the little path 
Shakes dewy moisture, that like gem refracts 
The sun’s ascending beam. Then rises up 
Th’ artificer, unbars his bolt again, 
And to his work returns, which the past day 
Left incomplete, whether of key devised 
With intricate wards to guard some miser’s chest, 
Or else with gold and silver to engrave 
Jewel or vase, meet ornament design’d 
For bride new-wedded, or the festal board. 


What! dost thou shudder? and thy hair on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine, 
Start at the sounds I utter? Patience; this 
Is not thy morn. Thou with the setting sun 
Sat’st not at a spare table, didst not go 
Through doubtful twilight to uneasy plumes, 
Such as the vulgar are condemned to press. 


To you, celestial progeny, to you, 
A council met of demigods on earth, 
Another lot assigned, and bounteous Jove ; 
And therefore by new path, with other laws, 
Behoves me guide you. Thou in vigils past, 
Mid scenes harmonious and pathetic sport, 
Didst urge the lengthen’d night : and, tired at last, 
In golden chariot, with the crash of warm 
Precipitous wheels and tramp of flying steeds, 
Didst rend from far the quiet air of night, 
And with proud blaze of torches open wide 
The darkness round ; as once Trinacria’s shores 
From sea to sea rebellow’d to the rush 
Of Dis’s waggon, before which the links 
Borne by snake-tressed furies waving shone. 


Thus didst thou home return ; expected there 
By new pursuits at the rich table spread 
With season’d meats, glad juice from Gallic hills, 
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O d’ Ispani, o di Toschi, o 1’ Ongarese 
Bottiglia, a cui di verde edera Bacco 
Concedette corona, e disse: Siedi 


De le mense reina, 


Al fine il Sonno 


Ti sprimaccid le morbidi coltrici 

Di propria mano, ove, te accolto, il fido 
Servo cald te seriche cortine ; 

E a te soavemente i lumi chiuse 

Il gallo, che li suole aprire altrui. 


Of the prose works of Parini the most interesting is that De’ Principj delle 


Balle Lettere. 


In the fourth chapter of the second part he gives us a list of 


the Italian writers, from the fourteenth century downwards, who are most worthy 


of notice. 


His remarks on the advantages derivable from a good selection are 


especially deserving the attention of students.* 


“‘Le lingue de’ popoli non tanto sono 
differenti tra loro per la differenza de’ 
vocaboli, quanto per la diversa maniera 
del combinarli e del disporli nell’ uso del 
discorso ; anzi in questo consiste princi- 
palmente cid che appellasi l’indole oil genio 
d’ una lingua. Ora questa seconda parte, 
la quale risguarda |’ accoppiamento con- 
tinuato de’ vocaboli, non si pud altrimenti 
apprendere fuorché dalle scritture e da’ 
libri, ne’ quali ci si presentano gli esempj 
d’ un tale accoppiamento nel discorso. 

“ Se noi leggiamo i libri de’ buoni autori 
per impararvi tutt’ altra cosa che il buon 
uso della lingua nella quale essi hanno 
scritto, la nostra anima nondimeno, senza 
che noi punto ce ne accorgiamo e senza 
fatica, nello stesso tempo che raccoglie le 
idee significate, quelle ancora raccoglie e 
rinforza de’ vocaboli significatori, e cosi 
s’impadronisce dell’ une e dell’ altre, le 
conserva nella memoria, ove le imprime 
pitt profondamente. Quello che ella fa 
de’ vocaboli semplici, fa ancora delle frasi 
e delle maniere del dire; lo stesso fa della 
sintassi, o sia del modo con cui natural. 
mente, secondo I’ indole della lingua, si 
combinano i vocaboli: si assuef’ alla in- 
flessione variata de’ verbi, alla collocazione 
de’ nomi, all’ uso delle particelle, e a tutte 
quelle cose per fine che elementarmente o 
composte formano il tutto d’una lingua. 
Segue per questo capo nella lettura cid 
che segue nel conversare; e noi a questo 
modo impariamo dai libri |’ una o I’ altra 
lingua, a un dipresso colla stessa facilita 
colla quale da fanciulli, senza punto avvi- 
dersene, imparammo la lingua materna, 


“Ma se é cosa chiara che per questa via 
del leggere i buoni scrittori possiamo con 
molta facilit’ apprendere la buona lingua, 
egli é parimente chiaro che con altrettanta 
possiamo imparar la cattiva leggendo i 
cattivi scrittori. Poiche colla solo con- 


‘*The languages of nations differ from 
each other, not so much in the difference 
of the words, as in the diverse method of 
combining them and disposing them in the 
practice of conversation : moreover in this 
principally consists what is called the 
character or genius of a language. Now 
this second particular, which relates to the 
continuous combination of words, cannot 
be otherwise learnt than from writings 
and books, in which we meet with exam- 
ples of such combination in discourse. 

“Tf we read the books of good authors 
for the purpose of learning therein any 
thing rather than the right use of the 
language in which they are written, our 
mind still, even without our being aware 
of it, and without fatigue, at the same 
time that it is gathering the ideas there 
signified, gathers them as it were a second 
time, and reinforces them with significant 
words, and so makes itself master of 
both the one and the other, and lays 
them up in the memory, where it im- 
presses them more deeply. What it does 
with simple words it does also with phrases 
and forms of expression; it does the 
same with the syntax, or the manner in 
which the words become naturally com- 
bined according to the character of the 
language ; it accustoms itself to the varied 
inflexion of verbs, to the disposition of 
nouns, to the use of particles, and to all 
those things in short which, clementarily or 
compounded, form the whole of a language. 
By this means what follows from convers- 
ing follows also from reading; and thus 
we learn this or that language from books 
with nearly the same facility as we learnt 
our mother tongue in infancy, without be- 
ing at all conscious of it. But if it is 
clear that by this habit of reading good 
authors we may very easily learn a good 
style in a language, it is equally clear that 
we can with the same facility learn a bad 
style by reading bad authors. Since by 








* Mr. Cary had marked the following extract for translation. 
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Spanish, or Tuscan, or Hungaria’s flask, 
Which Bacchus crown’d with ivy, and pronounced 


Queen of the board. 


At last the God of Sleep 


Himself for thee smooth’d out the feathery down, 
Where, soon as thou wert lodged, obsequious hands 
The silken curtains dropp’d ; and chanticleer, 

Who opens others’ eyes, closed sweetly thine. 





tinuata lettura fatta a tutt’ altro fine che 
di studiar la lingua si puo cosi agevol- 
mente impararla, molto meglio dee cid 
seguire quando si leggano i buoni scrittori 
auche conde terminata intenzione e avver- 
tenza di fare in essi studio della lingua 
stessa. 

‘* Nondimeno anche nella continuata le- 
zione non pud fare che molte cose per- 
tinenti alla lingua non lascino niuna o 
troppo leggiera impressione nella nostra 
mente, e che molte ancora non isfuggano 
alla nostra determinata attenzione o coll’ 
andar del tempo alla nostra memoria. 
In questo caso si & che suppliscono per 
quanto é€ possibile i grammatici, i quali 
hanno ridotto sotta a certi capi le avver- 
tenze principali che si vogliono avere per 
bene e correttamente scrivere nella Italiana 
lingua. Moltissimi sono igrammatici che 
noi abbiamo, fra’ quali ve ne ha de’ 
cattivi, de’ mediocri e degli ottimi, con- 
siderati relativamente agli altri. Come a 
tutti fini bisogna tendere per la pit: breve 
e per la pit: sicura via che si pud, quindi 
é che noi proponghiamo i pit classici sola- 
mente ei pitt compiuti, cioé Pietro Bembo, 
Benedetto Buommattei, Marcantonio 
Mambelli e Salvatore Corticelli. Quest’ 
ultimo ha il merito di avere scritto la sua 
grammatica con maggior brevita, metodo, 
precisione, chiarezza ed esemplificazione 
degli altri tutti; sicché congiunto colla let- 
tura de’ buoni scrittori pud facilmente 
bastare egli solo per chi ama di bene ap- 
prendere le regole e I’ uso della lingua 
Italiana.” P. 2, c. 6, ad finem, vol. 2, 
Opere, 8vo. Milan, 1825. 


mere continued reading, undertaken for 
any other purpose rather than that of 
studying the language, it may be so easily 
learnt, much more will that result follow 
when good authors are read with deter- 
mined design, and the care requisite for 
pursuing in them the study of the lan- 
guage itself. 

** Nevertheless, even in continued read- 
ing, it cannot but happen that many things 
peculiar to the language will leave too 
slight or no impression at all upon the 
mind; and again, that many will escape 
our fixed attention, and in course of time 
our memory. In this case grammarians 
supply the defect as far as possible, who 
have reduced under certain heads the 
principal points to which attention must 
be paid in order to write well and correctly 
in the Italian language. The gramma- 
rians we have are very numerous, amongst 
whom there are some bad, some indifferent, 
and some excellent, considered compara- 
tively with the rest. As we should en- 
deavour to reach every object by the 
shortest and safest way possible, there- 
fore we make mention only of the most 
classical and complete, that is to say, 
Pietro Bembo, Benedetto Buommattei, 
Marcantonio Mambelli, and Salvadore 
Corticelli. This last has the merit of 
having written his grammar with more 
brevity, method, precision, clearness of 
exemplification, than all the rest, so that 
joined to the reading of good writers he 
alone may amply suffice for whoever is de- 
sirous of thoroughly learning the rules and 
the usage of the Italian language.’’] 





THE EFFIGY AND TABLE TOMB OF ST. RICHARD, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
RECENTLY RESTORED BY MR. RICHARDSON, 


ST. RICHARD, Bishop of Chiches- 


ter, lived in the troublesome times of 


Henry the Third’s reign. A bookworm 
from his childhood, he acquired by long, 
diligent, and arduous studies both at 
home and abroad, great fame in the 
various schools of Bologna, Paris, and 
Oxford, and on his return he held im- 

ortant offices at Oxford, and under 

is beloved friend and patron (Ed- 
mund, Archbishop of Gentartaey), 
whom he accompanied into banishment 
to a Cistercian convent, and remained 


there until Edmund’s death. He after- 
wards entered the Dominican order, 
containing the most learned men of 
the time, which he most reluctantly 
quitted to fill the See of Chichester. 
But his appointment having given 


great offence to the king, who had no- 
minated a prelate of his own choice, 
Richard, on his arrival in England, 
found himself not only deprived of all 
his temporalities, but even a fine 
threatened to any one harbouring him, 
or lending him money. His wander- 
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ings, as an itinerant bishop, in the 
emergency, throughout his diocese for 
the space of two years, dispensing his 
benediction and upholding his autho- 
rity by the gentleness of his manners, 
and his great humility and extreme 
piety, savour quite of romance, and no 
doubt tended to raise him, after his 
decease, to the dignity of a saint. He 
was, we believe, the fast sainted Eng- 
lish prelate, and his feast-day, April 
3, still lingers in our calendar. Henr 

III. being no longer able to resist his 
admission, Richard took possession of 
his palace at Chichester and his other 
temporalities amid the acclamations of 
the populace. His profuseness and 
liberality the few years he held the 
see were such that it is said he ordered 
to be pawned the gold vessels of his 
table, and other valuables, to relieve 
the wants of the poor. He died at 
Dover in 1252, whither he had jour- 
neyed preaching a Crusade, at the re- 
quest of the king. In 1275 he was 


solemnly proclaimed a saint in con- 
clave at Viterbo, by Pope Urban IV. 
He was (at his own desire) at first 


buried in a humble tomb in the north 
transept of his own cathedral, but his 
honours of sanctity having caused a 
more sumptuous tomb to be raised, 
his remains were removed, or, as 
the phrase was, translated with solemn 
ceremony, in the presence of Edward 
I., his devoted Queen Alianor, and the 
court, on the 16th June, 1276. 

There can be little doubt that the 
tomb here referred to is the one just 
restored, replaced under the beautiful 
shrine in the south transept, more 
commonly known by the name of “ the 
Kings and Queens,” portraits which, 
together with the Bishops from and 
’ prior to the Conquest, were depainted 
and set up in panels by the then 
Bishop, “ Robert Sherburne,” about 
the middle of the 16th century. Ed- 
ward, it would appear, again visited 
the saint’s shrine in 1297, before which 
he found Walter Luvel playing on the 
harp, and by the wardrobe accounts it 
would appear that the harper received 
from the king the large sum at that 
time of 6s. 6d. From that period 
down to the Reformation the Bishop's 
remains were annually visited by thou- 
sands of devotees, whose offerings 
tended greatly to augment the cathe- 
dral — The oak screen, with a 
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‘shallow opening two inches in length, 


still exists in the chapter or robing- 
room. It is said that at the Reforma- 
tion such was the esteem of the popu- 
lace for their saint’s remains, that the 
King’s Commissioners, from fear, re- 
linquished their intention of examining 
the remains, or destroying the tomb. 
But what the commissioners did not 
accomplish (at all events publicly) 
subsequently took place, possibly at 
the time of the Commonwealth, and 
from appearances it was again rudely 
replaced at the Restoration. From 
that period to the present the effigy 
and the panelled compartments (minus 
the statuettes which once adorned the 
table tomb) received, in lieu of the 
accustomed offerings of the pious de- 
votees, the cuts and gashes of a rude 
and illiterate populace. It is said that 
the tomb was disturbed about 16 years 
ago by excavating; but from recent 
appearances this was not the case, for 
on the removal of the effigy and the 
stone table for repair, the grave of 
stone courses remained perfect, and 
the earth, which lay lightly on the 
remains, had sunk to the depth of se- 
veral inches. On the surface lay some 
fragments of wands or hazel twigs, 
such as pilgrims were accustomed to 
cut by the way, and which were after- 
wards hung around the shrine as a 
token of zeal by the faithful, and part 
of a staff, three feet in length, much 
decayed in form and thickness, match- 
ing to the remains of the stone staff 
left on the efligy. The tomb measured 
6ft. lin. by 1ft. 94in., and 2ft. in depth. 
On removing some of the loose earth 
two pieces of glass, hollow, and of the 
shape of a spout of a teapot, probably 
handles of a glass vase, and parts of 
the neck and bowl, were found; also 
the narrow ends of two other glass 
vessels of the exact shape of lachry- 
matories, a foliated angle of a Purbeck 
marble capital, an oyster shell con- 
taining the remains of red pigment, 
part of the stone pastoral staff, a cer- 
tain indication of the previous exami- 
nation of the tomb whenever the effigy 
was removed, some pieces of pottery, 
slates cemented together, an iron tool, 
a large wooden button, and some pieces 
of perished leather. On carefully pro- 
ceeding, layers of a dark earth, one 
inch in thickness, were visible on each 
side of the grave, and by the discovery 
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of some iron nails about it, there could 
be no doubt of its being the remains of 
a wooden coflin, entirely gone to earth, 
conveying to those who would have 
expected a Purbeck marble, or at 
least a leaden cist, or both, as was then 
the custom with the high and illus- 
trious, corroborative evidence of the 
truth of the historian of the Bishop’s 
simple and humble notions. There 
being no wish to disturb, but only to 
ascertain the certainty of the remains 
still being there, these were, by gently 
removing some earth with the hand, 
soon discovered, and apparently un- 
disturbed; and as doubt might. exist 
as to the identity of the remains, it 
may be well to observe that the skull, 
which was nearly perfect, presented 
the same remarkably fine high and 
wide forehead as is given to the bishop 
on the effigy. The legs were straight, 
and the arms from the elbow lay 
across the body, but this was told 
more by feeling than sight, and here 
the examination ceased. One aim was 
to obtain, if possible, for the purpose 
of the restoration, the head of the pas- 


toral staff as the best authority, but 
the general opinion was that this and 
any other valuables had been, on the 
prior removal of the tomb, taken out 
before the coffin had perished. It 
was not found, and the earth was 
again carefully replaced on the re- 


mains. This examination was made 
immediately on the removal of the 
effigy and tomb, Oct. 14, 1845. 

The efligy, which had rested at first 
on the wall side on a thick piece of 
Purbeck string-course let into the 
wall, had, when replaced, been tilted 
up, and when removed, in the inter- 
vening space, rich remains of broad 
bands of red and blue colour ap- 
peared where the modern plasterings 
could not obliterate it. 

The efligy represents the figure of 
a prelate somewhat beyond the prime 
of life, reclining, his head mitred, and 
resting on two cushions, the upper 
one held by two angels, one on either 
side. Habited in the usual vestments 
of the time, he is in the act of giving 
his benediction with the right hand, 
while he holds in the left a pastoral 
staff. The feet, which are straight, 
rest on a dog. All the garments, as, 
in fact, the entire tomb and shrine, 
had been most richly and carefully 

Gent. Maa, Vor. XXVIII, 
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draperied, gilt, and painted, and its 
magnificence when first completed 
must have been extreme. 

Mr. Richardson has taken great 
pains while restoring to preserve and 
bring out as much of the colour as 
possible, and has made careful draw- 
ings, so that authority will not be 
wanting should the recolouring ever 
be undertaken ; but it should be done 
well or not at all. The parts more 
particularly restored are half the 
mitre, greater part of the angels, the 
collar, hands, and pastoral staff, tops 
of feet, and the dog’s head and neck. 
The greater labour, however, was that 
of removing the innumerable initials 
and dates, beginning with 1608, part 
of James’s reign, when such practices 
commenced. The ‘statuettes round 
the tomb were almost gone, the out- 
lines in most instances only remain- 
ing; but these served as valuable 
authority, and by dint of research, and 
the kindly aid and advice of those 
interested, the sculptor has presented 
us with the seven following worthies 
in the habits of the period most ac- 
cording in form with the old outlines, 
and all chief characters in Bocking’s 
Life of St. Richard. Beginning at 
the head of the tomb the following is 
the order of the statuettes :— 

1. Simon de Ferringes, parish priest 
of Ferring, afterwards canon of Chi- 
chester. “He would not hold more 
than one benefice.” Bocking says of 
him, “A man whose name shall live 
for ever, and his memorial never cease, 
celebrated alike by fame and conver- 
sation, as having bowels of love above 
all others.” He is said to have been 
the only priest who would receive and 
entertain Richard when in distress, _ 
and in whose garden the Bishop grafted 
fruit-trees, &c. Simon wasalso with him 
athis death, at Dover—hands in prayer. 

2. Ralph de Bocking, of Sussex, 
Dominican Monk, and intimate friend 
of Richard, wrote his life at the de- 
sire of Isabella, widowed Countess of 
Arundel,—holding a book. 

3. Adam de Marisco, a Franciscan 
Monk, “a famous man of learning, 
and for the honesty of his manners 
and his science,”—holding a scroll. 

4. William Prior, provincial of the 
English Dominicans, “of venerable 
piety, and eminent science,” was, ac- 
cording to a appointed with 
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the former, and Walter de Cantilupe, 
Bishop of Worcester, to examine into 
the recorded miracles of Richard,— 
holding a book. 

5. William de Radinges (Reading), 
chaplain to the Bishop and Canon of 
Chichester, “a man of laudable life,” 
was with Richard in peril of shipwreck, 
and in his last moments at Dover, who 
ordered him “to get his funeral ready 
quietly, so as not to attract notice or dis- 
tress friends,”--hands crossed on breast. 

6. John Prior, of Selburne, an Au- 
gustinian monk, schoolfellow and inti- 
mate friend of Richard. ‘They studied 
together abroad in great poverty. ‘The 
Bishop, in after life, visits his priory, 
and blesses the fishing—when, says 
Bocking, “a pike more than three 
feet long was found lying on the ropes, 


not bound by nets, but allured by the 
saint’s blessing,”—clasping a casket. 

7. Richard de Bachedine, a knight, 
and brother-in-law to Richard, “a 
prudent man, and acted as treasurer 
or steward to the Bishop, and ofttimes 
remonstrated with him on his profuse 
alms, but in vain,”—holding an empty 
wallet. 

We will conclude by an anecdote in 
Richard’s life, given by Bocking, viz. 
While studying at Bologna, under 
the professor of Canon law, in whose 
place, when absent, he sometimes lee- 
tured, the professor offered him his 
daughter, a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, in marriage ; but Richard, 
not liking to offend his master or accept 
the lady, made some frivolous excuse 
for his departure, and “ shirked away.” 





ROOM IN THE KING’S MANOR, YORK. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 10. 
THE drawing. represents the in- 
terior of an upper room in the royal 
alace at York, called the “ King’s 
Manor,” which was constructed by 
order of King Henry VIII. out of the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, and on 
the establishment by that monarch of 
the Great Council of the North was 
appropriated to the residence of the 
Lord President for the time being. 
The ornaments in plaster on the 
frieze or cornice show that the interior 
work of this apartment was executed 
during the presidency of Henry Earl of 
Huntingdon. They consist of repeti- 
tions of three devices :—1. The crest 
of the Earl of Huntingdon, a bull’s or 
buffalo’s head erased, between his 
initials H. H. encircled by the garter, 
and surmounted by an earl’s coronet : 
2. The bear and ragged staff, the 
badge assumed by John Dudley, Earlof 
Warwick and Dukeof Northumberland, 
the father of the Countess of Hunting- 
don: and 3. a pomegranate supported 
by dragons; well known heraldic 
insignia of the royal house of Tudor. 
Henry Hastings, third Earl of 
Huntingdon, succeeded his father on 
the 20th June, 1561. Ile was then 
in his twenty-sixth year, and had been 
married about eight years to Katharine, 
daughter of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, and sister of the 
celebrated Robert Dudley, Earl of 


Leicester. He enjoyed in an eminent 
degree the favour of Queen Elizabeth, 
by whom he was intrusted with many 
oflices of delicacy and importance ; and 
on the Ist of December, 1572, he was 
appointed Lord President of the 
Council of the North. It appears that, 
immediately after his appointment, the 
Earl, accompanied by his Countess, 
took possession of his official residence 
at York. It is recorded, that, on the 
12th of December, the York city 
council agreed that “my lady maores 
and hir systars shall goo this day and 
present unto the Countesse of Hunting- 
don, with such present as was given 
in present to the Countesse of Sussex * 
at hir coming to this citie, and it to be 
borne of the chambre chardges.” 

The Earl of Huntingdon’s tenure 
of this high office existed for the long 
space of twenty-three years, and was 
only terminated by his death, which 
took place at York (not improbably 
in the very apartment represented by 
the drawing,) on the 14th December, 
1595. His remains were buried at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire ; 
but the funeral was not solemnized 
until the 28th April following; a long 
interval, which, it is said, was occa- 
sioned by a dispute among the Earl’s 


* Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, pre- 
ceded the Earl of Huntingdon as Lord 
President of the North. 
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surviving friends, whether York or 
Ashby should be his place of sepulture. 
The following letter, dated but a 
few weeks before his death, was the 
last of the many communications 
which in the course of his long presi- 
dency it was his official duty to address 
to the municipal authorities of York : 


“To my verie loving frend the Lord 
Maior of the cittie of York. 


“ My L. Maior, theise are to let you 
understand I do desire that the neen- 
score menn wherewith your cittye is 
charged should be forthwith trayned ; 
and, to make upp a full nomber of 200, 
I wishe xx‘* might be takne forth of 
the Aynstye owt of such townes as 
be next adjoyninge to the cittye, ac- 
cordinge to the proporcion of the 
common armor of the same townes. 
And to that end I do require yow, and 
as her Majestes Liuetennant in her 
highnes name charge and authorise 
you, to take presente order that the 
same maye accordyngelye be per- 
formed; and because it maye be done 
with greater ease and facilitye both by 
Captain Troughton, whom T bate ap- 
pointed to be trainer, and lesse dif- 
ficultye to them shalbe trayned, I do 
thinke it convenient and do require 
that the said 200 be equallye devided 
into two companyes ; whiche division 
beinge maide, I do also require that 
both the companies be trayned once 
in the weeke, which I would have 
donn upon two dayes weekelye. 

“ You shall also further understand 
that I have the xv of this instant 
receyved lettres from the lords of the 
councell dated the ixt" of the same, in 
hae scripte whereof ther lordships 

oldeth it very fitt and expedient to 
chaunge the bill-menn into pikes, and 
the bowemenn into muskettes, and 
callevers thorow all the trayned bandes, 
Ihave thought good to acquainte your 
lordship with this clause, earnestly 
requiringe yow to have such due 
respect thereof as may be for the 
furtherance of her majestes service 
and ther lordships satisfaccon, and so I 
committ you to God ; from her majestes 
mannre nye the walls of Yorke this 
xxj' of November, 1595. 

“ Your lordships loving frend, 
“HH. Hunrinepon.” 

After the revolution of 1688, when 
the Council of the North had ceased to 
exist, the King’s Manor and other parts 
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of the domain of St. Mary’s Abbey 
were leased by the Crown to persons 
whose object in obtaining such leases 
was wholly mercenary ; portions of the 
palace were converted into private 
dwellings, and several of the noble 
state rooms were in later times used 
as work-shops and warehouses. In the 
year 1833 the nobility and gentry of the 
county determined to establish a York- 
shire School for the Indigent Blind, as 
a memorial of the late Mr. Wilberforce, 
and a grant was procured from the 
Crown of nearly the whole of the 
ancient structure called the King’s 
Manor, which has since been adapted 
to the purposes of this valuable in- 
stitution. During the progress of 
some alterations made three or four 
years ago, the apartment represented 
by the drawing was cleared out and 
restored to its original dimensions by 
the removal of partitions and other 
deformities. It now presents an in- 
teresting example of an Elizabethan 
interior, perhaps the more valuable 
from having the time of its construc- 
tion determined within a few years. 
The Earl of Huntingdon was installed 
K.G. on the 19th of June, 1579, so 
that the date of the ornamental work 
of the cornice may be safely assigned 
to some year between 1580 and 1590. 
The badge of the pomegranate was 
introduced among the heraldic devices 
of the Tudors by Katharine of Arragon, 
whose father, Ferdinand, adopted it 
in commemoration of his conquest of 
Granada from the Moors; and it is 
remarkable, that a device that might 
have been appropriately selected by 
an adherent of the catholic Mary, 
should have been preferred by the 
Earl and Countess of Huntingdon to 
decorate a royal palace which they 
occupied by the favour of the reform- 
ing and protestant Elizabeth. 
Yours, &e. A. 


Mr. Urnan, Oct. 1. 

I FIND by the Ecclesiologist that, 
in the restoration of the Norman 
Tower at St. Edmund’s Bury, the old 
finish of the walls has been removed 
to substitute a modern parapet, and 
that the tower is to be covered with a 
lead flat. In the present day a vast 
number of restorations are going on, 
but in how few is the satisfaction which 
the commencement of a restoration has 
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afforded continued to its completion! 
What a paucity of instances is there 
where a restoration which is satisfac- 
tory in all its parts is accomplished, 
when compared with those in which a 
fair work is marred by some incorrect 
feature glaringly exhibiting itself’ on 
the restored structure, and marring 
what may be really good in the work! 

It will be recollected that the old 
walls of the Bury tower were termi- 
nated abruptly, and appeared to form 
a parapet, in which, at intervals of 
considerable width, narrow sloping 
apertures were cut, which have caused 
those who only look superficially on 
ancient works to term the whole an 
embattled parapet; and it really ap- 
pears that, on this erroneous supposi- 
tion, the ancient termination of the 
structure has been condemned, and 
we are told it is to be succeeded by 
a plain parapet, with “dragon gar- 
goyles.” It is confessed that the 
former parapet was very ancient, but 
on pulling it down it was discovered 
not to be original; but by what pro- 
cess this discovery was made I am yet 
to learn, though, granting the “ dis- 
covery” to have some foundation in 
fact, if it was found that the finish did 
really appear to be very early in its 
architecture, what was there to show 
that it might not, after all, be the 
original finish to the elevation of the 
walls, notwithstanding that it was not 
Norman? We are not informed how 
many years this massive structure was 
in course of erection, and what changes 
in the mode of masonry and ornament 
took place before the walls were ter- 
minated in the upright. We only 
hear the conclusion, hastily, perhaps, 
arrived at, that the old finish was not 
original. Now, if the parapet was 
early, its date might be less thai a 
century posterior to the main fabric. 
It might be of Pointed transition work, 
as I suspect it was; and if so, why 
should it not have been the original 
finish to the tower walls, though in a 
later style? and if this was the fact, it 
ought scrupulously to have been pre- 
served in the restoration. It is evident 
that it was not an embattled parapet 
of the sixteenth century, or later; and, 
if a thought is bestowed on it, it will 
be plainly seen that it was not even an 
embattled parapet, in the proper sense of 
the term. It was a parapet with aper- 
tures cut into it, as at Gloucester 


cathedral nave, the example there 
being of Edward the Second’s reign, 
at the latest; and it is easy to show 
what was the use of these apertures. 
It is now universally admitted that 
ancient towers were finished with a roof 
or covering of more or less height,—at 
first a low pyramid, afterwards ex- 
panded into a lofty spire. The exam- 
ples in proof of this may be met with in 
every county of England or Ireland, and 
even in the distant Orkneys, at home, 
and is spread over the whole continent 
abroad. The towers of Norman and 
early Pointed architecture were always 
finished with a low pyramidal roof, 
and when this is absent the unfinished 
and mean appearance of the tower 
clearly shows that its picturesque 
appearance is completely destroyed. 
Proofs of the existence of this covering 
will be found in the architecture de- 
picted in the earliest manuscripts, in 
the Bayeux tapestry, and in existing 
examples without number, of a date 
in all probability earlier, and at least 
as early, as Bury tower. To meet 
this mass of evidence, unless it is con- 
tended that the tower of Bury is an 
exception to the general rule, it must 
be admitted that this structure was 
in like manner finished with a covering 
of the same kind; and that it was so 
finished, the apertures in the parapet 
afford the fullest evidence. The ge- 
neral mode of construction of this kind 
of roof either makes it overhang the 
tower, showing the ends of the timbers 
resting on blocks or corbels, or the raised 
roof springs from within a low parapet, 
which seems to have been constructed 
to hide the feet of the timbers. The 
covering of Bury tower was of this 
last kind, and it would have been a 
roof either ridged or pyramidal—most 
probably the latter, formed of timber, 
covered with lead, tiles, or shingles, 
the eaves being concealed with the low 
parapet formerly existing. ‘The aper- 
tures would be necessary to allow the 
rain to run off, and for which use they 
were made to slope outwards. By 
this means alone can the former pa- 
rapet, with its sloping apertures, be 
accounted for. If a thorough restora- 
tion had been accomplished, it might 
have been expected that the tower 
would have had such a roof or covering; 
but if the Committee had feared to add 
a new feature to the tower, of the ex-- 
istence of which they had no positive 
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evidence, they would have been justi- 
fied in leaving the finish as they found 
it. But they have gone further, and 
have destroyed the old parapet, which 
was certainly ancient, and, until a 
better was found, might justly be taken 
to have been the original finish. 

The vast progress which has been 
made in the knowledge of ancient 
architecture, Romanesque and Gothic, 
within the last few years,—the much 
greater knowledge which will be ac- 
quired when our architectural societies 
have attained their full growth and 
manhood,—call loudly for the most 
strict care being exercised to preserve 
ancient features, and prevent the in- 
troduction of new ones. If we look 
back to your pages for the last half 
century, we see an individual imbued 
with an acute perception of the evils 
of “ architectural innovation” fighting 
almost single-handed against the re- 
storers of his day; how often he had 
to contend with prejudice, and even 
authority, which stayed the immediate 
utility of his exertions! But his 
works had their influence, and we now 
acknowledge that no individual contri- 
buted more to the advancement of any 
science than John Carter did to the 
revival of Gothic architecture. In 
our own day we have one who has 
given a form and consistency to the 
study, and has carried out in practice 
the principles which guided the an- 
cients, and which remained before in 
theory. I refer to Welby Pugin, who 
so successfully established the existence 
of spires as a finish to early towers; and 
to his exertions we owe the now almost 
universal prevalence of this appropriate 
a5 yey to the new churches. 

t may be said in reply, that it was 
no part of the duty of the Committee 
to seek for a finish to the tower which 
they did not find there. I am ready 
to admit the force of this argument, 
and, however desirable it would have 
been to have had a lofty roof, the 
Committee would have done their duty 
by restoring the tower as they found 
it. All that appears objectionable is, 
the substitution of the plain parapet 
and lead flat. When the choir of St. 
Saviour’s church was restored, Mr. 
Gwilt kept the pinnacles, temp. Rich. 
IL. which had been added to the Early 
English buttresses, and in the Lady 
Chapel strictly restored a window of 


a later date by half a century than the 
main structure. If this course had 
been pursued at Bury it would have 
been more, far more satisfactory. 
When the church of Old Shoreham 
was about to be restored under the 
eye of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
it was contemplated to finish the tower 
something in the same way as the 
Bury example now is. A_ paper 
was printed in the Transactions of 
the Society in which the question of 
spires was fully discussed, and, in 
the case of Shoreham, the old finish- 
ing (a low spire) was preserved. 
The church of St. Sepulchre at Cam- 
bridge, so worthily restored by that 
society, shows a lofty pyramidal roof 
to the circular church, which, like the 
Temple church, ee a tower-like 
character. The London church of the 
Temple, however, exhibits only a plain 
parapet hiding a roof which, even 
there, is pyramidal, though not seen 
in a close view; in consequence, the 
clerestory looks as if it was designed 
to sustain a water-cistern; and if it 
really did possess such an accommo- 
dation the parapet would be proper, 
but as a screen for the roof a parapet 
is a positive eyesore, not only in 
Gothic, but in Grecian architecture. 
If such a finish is given to the Bury 
tower it will have the same appearance. 
The casual spectator will think the 
tower is used to hold a water-tank 
for high service. It is, however, con- 
solatory to refiect that the great 
strides which the knowledge of our 
ancient architecture is making, in- 
dulges a hope that a very few years 
will suflice to show the restorers the 
mistake they have made, and that the 
obnoxious feature will be removed, 
and an appropriate roof appear in its 
stead. The “dragon gargoyles” (a 
usual feature in Tudor churches) 
will never throw off the water so 
effectually as the apertures in the old 
parapet. 

It is satisfactory to hear that the 
other restorations of the tower are ac- 
complished in a good style, and that 
the old tower will remain firm for 
ages. The alterations in the parapet, 
it is to be hoped, will have their use 
in teaching restorers of other ancient 
structures, the necessity of avoiding 
all modern introductions. 


Yours, &c. E.1.C. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Delicie Poetarum Germanorum. (Vols. iv. v. vi.) 


(Continued from June 1846, p. 600.) 


WE pursue our plan of noticing those passages in the German Latin 
Poets which allude to our own nation, and with the three volumes now before 
us this collection is concluded. 

Vol. iv. p. 253, are two short poems of Christopher Manlius to John Langius 
in praise of Buchanan. We give the first. 


Dum Jepthem tragico Bucananus syrmate vestit, 
Dum Latia Isiaden tangere plectra docet, 

Dum castis sic tincta jocis Epigrammata ludit 
Ut metuat palme Bilbilis ipsa sue, 

Cernis, ut ad Scotos migrent Helicone relicto 
Laurigene, tanti vatis amore, Dez ? 

Nec vivo hoc reditus spes est. Utrum ego vocabo 
Langi, Heliconiades, anne Caledonides. 


P. 333. Some severe lines by Philip Melancthon on (Gardiner?) Bishop of 
Winchester : 


In Wintoniensem defensorem celibatus. 
The following are the concluding :— 


Non castitatem vos profecto queritis, 
Sed hujus ut sub dignitate et nomine 
Impuné liberéque turpitudini 

Et serviatis moribus nequissimis. 


P. 479. Among the epigrams of P. Melissus is one— 


Ad Philippum Sidneum. 


Unica si tantas comprendere chartula posset, 
Virtutesque tuas, ingeniique bona, 

Ista recensendis tamen haud foret omnibus una, 
Aptior, angustis charta minuta plicis. 

Nunc tot inesse tibi bona censeo, quot cava fulget 
Flammeolis cceli machina sideribus. 

Tuque micas, Sidneie, velut sol aureus ortu 
Previa cui purum Diva serenat iter. 

Quis saperet tantum si solem tantula vellet 
Sidera tam brevibus claudere paginibus ? 


P. 484. A quatrain by Melissus on the Psalms of Buchanan. These poems 
show how deservedly Buchanan’s Latin poetry was esteemed by the scholars 
abroad. Joseph Seohge held it in the highest estimation. 

There are not less than sixteen poems in this volume in praise of Queen 
Elizabeth, all by Paulus Melissus :—P. 342. A long ode of five pages in strophe 
and antistrophe. P. 418. A poem in hexameters and pentameters of two 
pages and a half long. The other poems occur—pp. 424, 428, 440, 441, 443, 
452, 453, 462, 466, 475, 478, 479, 486, and 493. 

In the one at p. 440 he dedicates himself entirely to the Queen’s service :— 


Germanumque hominem, FrancAque propagine cretum 
Regia me dedo sub juga servitii ; 


and at p. 453 he reminds her of the low state of his finances :— 


Flaccida nunc tantum, Princeps, marsupia restant. 
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At p. 439 are some lines by the same poet— 
Ad Rob. Dudleum et Philip. Sydneum, 
whom he begs, when he dies, to protect and favour his poetry: 


Vivus eas vobis pariter commendo noveni 
Dux Roberie chori, sisque Philippe comes. 





Tom. v.—P. 247 is a owe “ Ad Danielem Rogerium Anglum, by Johannes 
Posthius. This Daniel Rogers appears to have been a poet of some celebrity. 


Legi pauca tus, Rogere, carmina Musee 
Romanus cecinit qualia Callimachus, 

Verum, ut fama refert, magnum tibi, magne poeta, 
Dictavit vario carmine Phoebus opus. 

Quod sine calcographa vulgetur ut arte per orbem 
Sic populi veniet nomen in ora tuum, &c. 


P. 414. In “ Bernardi Pretorii Funebria” is a poem to Queen Elizabeth, on 
the death of the Duke of Hesse : 


Accipe, vix capies sine luctu, tristia fata 
Hassea cum nuper qué rapuere ducem. 
Saluit octavo Septembris ante calendas 
Is cocldit seevee viewas agone necis. 


Non tamen omnino demortuus, imo superstes 
Vividus in gestis, Mauritioque suo, 


P. 901. Among the poems of Gabriel Rollenhagius is one to Queen Elizabeth, 
of which the last couplet is as follows :— 


Moribus, ingenio, laudate munere forme 
Juno, Minerva, Venus cedat: Elisa dea est. 


At p. 827. Among the poems of Laurentius Rhodonnannus is one— 
Elizabetha Regina Angliz, Anagram, 
praising her manly courage and disposition : 
Cordeque foemineo mascula corda geris. 


At p. 198 is a poem by Posthius to P. Melissus in Angliam navigantem, 
beginning— 


Ibis Britannos visere nobiles, 
Melisse, Musis care et Apollini, &c. 


in which he praises the splendour of the English cities, the riches of the country, 
and the learning of the colleges, and, above all, the Queen, and her stedfastness to 
the true faith: 





_ virtutesque avitas 
Justitiamque fidemque puram 

Fuso tueri sanguine proprio 
Parata, nec non divitias suas 
Impendere, ut szevos repellas 

A grege Christicolum latrones, &c. 


Tom. vi—In the poems of “ Simon Stenius” is one on the defeat and dis- 
rsion of the Armada, in which he exhorts England, in gratitude to God for 
er deliverance, to preserve inviolate the true faith : 


Eludes victrix technarum quicquid Iberus 
Consuet, aut Latii sella pudenda Pope. 





| 
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Among the Epigrammata of Stigelius is one on the English ladies, by whose 
beauty the cautious poet seems much afraid of being entrapped. 


P. 559. 
Ad Abgaudanum Londini. 

Cum videam pulcras tot et hic et in urbe puellas 
Quarum Stigelii quelibet esse velit, 

Miraris thalami cur nullum in foedera ducam, 
Atque ais, hic oculos non habuisse velim. 

Et video et laudo formam, moresque pudicos, 
Et placet hic oculis multa puella meis. 

Non tamen hos patiar munus preestare procorum, 
Quantumvis primi sint in amore duces. 

Non oculis tantum est ducenda, sed auribus uxor ; 
Judicio fame que placet, illa placet. 


P. 561 are two poems on Hampton Court,— 
In arcem Regis Anglie, cui nomen Hampthencurt,— 
in which that palace is extolled above the Golden House of Nero : 


Aurea magnifici cedant tabulata Neronis, 
Et cedat Caii Czesaris alta domus. 


There are also some lines “ De Cygnis in Thamesi,” a subject which we have 
more than once met with in these volumes. We once read in a manuscript 
treatise on London, describing it about the time of Elizabeth, that two thousand 
swans might have been counted in the river, and they appear to have excited 
much admiration. We remember P. Melissus mentions— 
grex 
Ad Tamesin probat albus olorum. 





It appears that the swans were the property of the King, for the poet, ad- 
dressing Diana, says,— 
Parce meos terrore canum clamore volucres 
Quos ego pro Henrici nomine regis alo. 


There are four poems on “ Anne of Cleves,” as far as we know hitherto 
unnoticed. 

1. De Regina Anglie Anna, praising her beauty and modesty. 

2. In Nuptias ejusdem, ending thus :— 


Sed cur subducit blande se Cypria turbe ? 
Legitimum ut virtus sauciat ipsa chorum. 


3. De efidem, in which Mercury says,— 


Non, ait, hic formam certantum damno Dearum, 
Hoc tamen ingenuo cogor ut ore loquar 

Valle sub Ide, post tres si quarta fuisset, 
Nunquam certassent, Juno, Diana, Venus. 


4. Ad Annam Juliacensem Reginam Angli, in which Momus says,— 
Eurynomes natis aut de tribus una facessat, 
Cum tribus aut certe quarta sit Anna choris. 
P. 1011 is a poem of Caspar Ursinus Velius. 
In laudem divi Max. Ces. et Henrici VIII. Britanniz regis. 
This Poem is chiefly on their victories over the French. 


We have now extracted from the six volumes of the “ Delicie Poetarum 
Germanorum” what bears any relation to our own country. It is less than 


might have been expected in such a large mass of poetry. 
B—h—il. J.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dic- 
tionary of the Landed Gentry of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By 
John Burke, Esq., Auhor of “ The 
Peerage and Baronetage,” §c., and 
John Bernard Burke, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Imp. 8vo. 

IT is difficult to criticise a work 
like this as a whole. Made up, in 
great measure, of contributions from 
the vain, the foolish, the dishonest, 
and indeed from every sort of au- 
thority—the Editors compelled to bend 
to the lofty claims, the silly whims, the 
barefaced forgeries, and the intense 
ignorance of their contributors, it 
would be at once impossible to speak 
of the work with unqualified eulogy, 
or to condemn Messrs. Burke for all 
its various imperfections. ‘The com- 
pilation of this Genealogical Dictionary 
has doubtlessly been a work of great 
labour, and of no less expense, and 
that expense could not have been en- 
countered, either by the Editors or 
the Publisher, without the golden 
favours of the novi homines. Of the 
true patrician families many would 
naturally be indifferent to such a work. 
They know that their pedigree has 
been already duly elucidated by some 
professional herald, or some intelligent 
topographical historian ; or they know 
that their rank and station in society 
are fully admitted, and they do not care 
to have it published at all. It is to the 
upward strugglers that such an oppor- 
tunity of display offers peculiar temp- 
tations; and these are gentry whom it 
is very diflicult to control. Made idols 
of flattery by newly-aequired wealth, 
they will insist and persist in stating 
and publishing the most flagrant ab- 
surdities, no matter how plainly their 
error is exposed. ‘They seem to think 
that heraldry and genealogy, like every 
thing else, must be at the command of 
money. Accustomed to continual com- 
plaisance, they will not be contradicted, 
and, like one of the correspondents of 
Dr. Whitaker, they will “ spin three 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXVIL 


generations over as many centuries,” 
or even quote Domesday Book for 
events which happened in the reign 
of Charles the First. 

There can be no question that 
Messrs. Burke would have made a 
more consistent work, and one more 
honourable to their native country, 
had they confined themselves within 
stricter limits, or had they even more 
strictly kept to those with which they 
first set out. For example, they might 
have given us a complete view of all 
the existing English families which had 
furnished Knights of the Shire to the 
Commons’ House of Parliament ; or, 
to take a wider field, they might have 
included those who had furnished 
Sheriffs to Counties. We remember 
that the book, in its first edition, was 
called the History of the Commoners, an 
ambiguous title certainly, but which 
avowedly implied such as took a fore- 
most place in the House of Commons, 
as portraits were given of the + age 
Mr. Coke of Holkham, and Mr. Lit- 
tleton of Hatherton, all subsequently 
elevated to the peerage. 

No such rule or limit has been ad- 
hered to. Messrs. Burke’s net has 
been enlarged, and its meshes nar- 
rowed, so as to catch fish of all kinds, 
small as well as great. Some families 
are inserted who are really younger 
branches of those possessing titled 
dignities, and who were consequently 
already described in the Peerage; 
whilst, amongst the multitude, there 
are not only many of the lesser gentry, 
or even the minimi gentes, but numbers 
of merely professional respectability. 
The frequent occurrence of clergymen 
as the representatives or heads of fa- 
milies throughout the book is one 
proof of this. But, as a necessary 
consequence, the work consisting of 
only one volume instead of twenty, it 
is a mere accident whether on turning 
to it we find any “ respectable” famil 
of our own acquaintance. It is muc 
such a mélée as is seen at an ordinary 
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and paupers are ranged side by side, 
oflicers with their cocked hats, parsons 
in their gowns and cassocks, spend- 
thrifts living on their wives’ jointures, 
cotton lords and railway monarchs, 
with many an adventurer who, before 
the next edition, will have been trans- 
ferred from Mr. Burke’s columns into 
those of the London Gazette. We 
could point out fifty examples of this 
temporary and unsubstantial “ respect- 
ability.” In another case a family of 
decent yeomen withers off to an only 
child, who thus inherits more than 
any of his progenitors, and being 
brought up to the church, obtains a 
good living, and thenceforth esteems 
himself a squirearchy parson: but it 
may be predicted that when that rich 
clergyman drops, the family will not 
rank in a Llistory of the Landed 
Gentry, although all his yeomanry an- 
cestors are in this dignified as Esquires, 
there never having been one single 
legal squire in the whole pedigree. 

The general omission in this work 
of the legal and contemporary desig- 
nations of individuals, is a source of 
great misrepresentation. All plebeians 
stand undescribed if Gent. or Esq. 
cannot be added to their names; and 
in not a few cases does “ Esq.” usurp 
the place where the whole truth would 
have introduced “ husbandman ” or 
“labourer.” In one family which a 
late county historian termed “respecta- 
ble yeomen” there are all sorts of 
plebeians here called “ Esq.” or left 
undescribed. In point of fact the 
pedigree contains two Esquires, 
the present representative and_ his 
cousin; but in the pages before us 
there are no less than ten. 

Again, the junior member of a 
family is sometimes pushed into undue 
prominence as its head, on account of 
his wealth instead of his seniority. 
No one would imagine from Messrs. 
Burkes’ account that the real heir 
male and representative of the famil 
of F is a poor chemist ina oul 
country town. He would rather be 
led to suppose that the said chemist’s 
grandfather died an infant. No doubt 
many families wish to suppress a por- 
tion of their pedigree, but such sup- 
pressions are tantamount to forgery, 
for both equally misrepresent the 
truth. It would be preposterous to 
pretend that a family with one rich 





member and many poor cousins is 
more aristocratic than one whose nu- 
merous branches are all moderately 
respectable, yet many families owe 
their place in this book to such a 
fiction. As we said before, the vast 
majority of the really “respectable ” 
families do not appear in the col- 
lection; but numbers have crept in 
from the accidental prosperity of an 
individual member. 

In every respect, we may say, the 
material of the work is accidental and 
un-uniform. We will instance a dis- 
trict with which we are acquainted. 
In the former edition “Stapylton” was 
passed off as the family of Norton, co. 
Durham, and Norton, which is a 
well-peopled village, was called its 
“seat.” The Stapyltons certainly 
lived in a house in the village, but at 
that time we should have assigned the 
squireship of the place to the Hoggs, 
or else to Cartwright or Grey. These 
were the four chief families; but, 
although the Stapyltons were by 
far the poorest, they alone were in- 
serted in the first edition, with the 
ludicrous statement that the villa 
of Norton was their “seat.” In the 
present edition “ Stapylton of Norton” 
is excluded, and Hogg very properly 
inserted; but the Greys of the same 
place, who have as good if not a better 
claim, are not to be found. 

Inthe same district Fowler of Preston 
is quite as entitled to appear as his bro- 
ther-in-law Sutton of Elton; and the 
families of Hustler, Raisbeck, and Ne- 
sham equally with Stapylton, Waldy, 
and Ilutchinson. The like remarks 
would apply throughout the work. As. 
neither origin, position, property, nor 
politics can account for inconsistency 
apparently so capricious, we canonly at- 
tribute it, as we before remarked, to ac- 
cident. The editors have perhaps been 
less ready to reject than to collect, but 
what they have collected has been 
subject to the opportunities they hap- 
pen to have enjoyed, and which have 
not been so universal as to afford any- 
thing like that complete view of the 
Commoners of England which their 
prospectus originally held forth. So 
much for the materials and general 
structure of the work. 

As to its execution there are many 
little matters which we are surprised 
should have escaped genealogists so ex- 
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perienced as Messrs. Burke, and more 
— Mr. John Bernard Burke, 
who announces himself as a barrister : 
—such as the confusion between dower 
and frankmarriage in the Kingscote 
pedigree; the Prerogative Court of 
Gloucester in that of Hyett, &c.; 
Aubrey derived from de Alta Ripa 
(p. 38) a confusion with Dealtry, which 
is also (in this case emenie.’ so de- 
rived in p. 319. Matters such as these, 
however, may occasionally escape the 
notice of editors ; but the faults which 
we think the greatest are the scanty 
and meagre nature of many of the 
pedigrees, and the frequent omission 
of dates. Dates form one of the most 
valuablefeatures of genealogical works; 
and the omission of the month and day 
when known is to be deprecated, as 
well as that of the year. The classi- 
fication of children into sons and 
daughters, attended with the omission 
of the dates of their birth, we consider 
a great defect. Indeed, Messrs. Burke 
seem thoroughly afraid of offending 
the silly weakness of a few elderly 
ladies, who deceive themselves and no- 
body else, and therefore omit the dates 
of the births and marriages of females. 
The pedigree of Gibson, of Quernmore, 
covers two columns, and contains cne 
date, viz. 1832. 

But in other respects Mr. Burke's 
family histories would have been more 
acceptable if they had been fewer, and 
fuller in their particulars. An im- 
perfect statement is not a fair one, but 
often as productive of misconception 
as one deliberately false. 

There is another defect to which we 
would draw Messrs. Burkes’ attention 
in the event of a new edition. It is 
the non-authentication of their original 
statements. Collins and Wotton al- 
ways gave their authorities ; and there 
ean be no doubt that the value and 
reputation of the present work would 
have been much enhanced if the same 
plan had been pursued. As it is, 
no one knows on what authority the 
various statements rest. 

To enter into a criticism of in- 
dividual pedigrees would be impos- 
sible on this occasion. We will only 


remark that those we like best are 
such as Nicolas, Busvargus, Chapman, 
Lewthwaite, Crosse, Fowell, Kerrich, 
Pilkington, Radclyff, Sneyd, ‘Tatter- 
sall, Tipping, Waterhouse, Wollaston, 
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&e. On the contrary, we dislike to 
see really ancient families curtailed 
like those of Napier, Newcome, &e. as 
much as the summary notices, with- 
out any pedigree, of Gregory, North- 
cote, and many others. At the same 
time it may be remarked, that the 
space devoted to Robertson, and 
most of the Scotish families, is quite 
exorbitant: and not less so with some 
of the Welsh. ‘The history of the kings 
of Wales and of England comes very un- 
expectedly under the name of Hughes, 
and seems not a little disproportioned 
to the present importance of the family, 
as well as to the general plan of the 
work. Under the name of M‘Carty, 
we still more unexpectedly find a 
general essay on the most illustrious 
families of Europe, the object of which 
is to depreciate the Montmorencys, 
the Tremouilles, the Guelphs, the 
Ursines, &c. and of course to elevate 
in proportion the thrice illustrious 
house of Macarty ! 

The statements of the pedigrees 
themselves we cannot, as we before 
said, now attempt to criticise : but we 
might fill an article, and it would be a 
more amusing one than the present, 
with the marvellous stories with which 
many of the genealogies commence. 
To see frequently such derivations as 
that of Tayler from Taillefer, &c. &e. 
is really sickening. 

We have now only to add that, when 
the great extent of the work is con- 
sidered, and allowance is made for the 
almost insurmountable difliculty of 
obtaining correct information, the book 
is one of great value and utility, and 
will necessarily command constant 
reference, wall tuinomated by some- 
thing more complete. Its great object, 
of course, is to supply the place of the 
old Heralds’ Visitations; and in its 
statements of contemporary matters we 
consider it quite as authentic as they 
were, and more circumstantial. 'To 
extol it for deep research, or for 
elaborateness, would be absurd; but 
as a valuable collection of famil 
evidence, and as a useful hand-book to 
the genealogist, it is undeniably an 
acquisition, and will find a place be- 
side those works of Collins and Wotton 
on the Peerage and Baronetage, to 
which we before adverted, and whose 
execution we wish it had more closely 
resembled. 
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Lives of the Queens of England. By 
Miss Agnes Strickland. Vol. ZX. 
MISS STRICKLAND proceeds 

with unabated industry and talent with 

her popular yolumes of royal biography. 

The present is occupied with the life 

of Maria Beatrice of Modena, the Queen 

of James the Second. This extends 
through the whole, but is not con- 
cluded; it terminates soon after the 
death of her husband. The rich and 
varied materials she has collected have 
been drawn from the unpublished let- 
ters, journals, and other documents of 
that period. ‘The most important,” 
she informs us, “are locked up in the 
secret archives of France— papers that 
are guarded with such extreme jealousy 
from the curiosity of foreigners, that 
nothing less than the powerful influence 
of M. Guizot himself could have pro- 
cured access to these collections.” Miss 
Strickland also observes :— 


‘The result was fortunate beyond my 
mostsanguine expectations, in the discovery 
of inediled letters, records, and documents 
connected with the personal history of the 
beautiful and unfortunate princess whose 
memoir occupies the present volume. Not 
the least curious of these records is a part 
of a MS. diary, kept apparently by one of 
the nuns of Chaillot, of the sayings and 
doings of the exiled Queen during her oc- 
casional retreats to that convent after the 
death of James the Second, full of cha- 
racteristic anecdotes. It admits us fully 
within the grate ; and puts us in possession 
of things that were never intended to be 
whispered beyond the walls of this little 
world.’’ 


Miss Strickland had also transcripts 
of more than 200 original autograph 
letters of the Queen, being her confiden- 
tial correspondence for the last thirty 
years of her life with her friend Fr. 
Angelique Priolo, and cther of the nuns 
of Chaillot. To this correspondence 
she says she is indebted for many touch- 
ing pictures of the domestic life of the 
fallen Queen and her children, during 
their residence at St. Germains. Some 
of these letters have been literally 
— in the tears of the writer, espe- 
cially those which she wrote after the 
battle of La Hogue, during the absence 
of King James, when she was in hourly 
expectation of the birth of her youngest 
child, and finally in her last and utter 
desolation. 

Other inedited documents and royal 





letters she obtained from the Archives 
des Affaires Etrangéres and the Ar- 
chives of St. Germains; and thus she 
has made a more authentic, copious, 
and interesting biography of the Queen 
and her times than has been before 
supplied. We must awaken the cu- 
riosity of the reader to the history of 
this exceilent and unfortunate lady by 
quoting a passage from Miss Strick- 
land’s preface. 


‘¢ Mary Beatrice of Modena played an 
important rather than a conspicuous part 
in the historic drama of the stirring times 
in which her lot was cast. The tender age 
at which she was reluctantly torn from a 
convent to become the wife of a prince 
whose years nearly trebled hers, and the 
feminine tone of her mind, deterred her 
from interfering in affairs of state during 
the sixteen years of her residence in Eng- 
land. The ascetic habits and premature 
superannuation of her impolitic consort 
compelled her, for the sake of her son, to 
emerge at length from the sanctity of the 
domestic altar, and to enter upon the 
stormy arena of public life ; and she be- 
came, and continued for many years after, 
the rallying point of the Jacolites. All 
the plots and secret correspondence of that 
party were carried on under her auspices. 
It was her personal influence with Louis 
XIV., the Dauphin, and the Duke of 
Burgundy, that led to the infraction of 
the peace of Ryswick by the courts of 
France and Spain, through the recognition 
of her son’s claim to an empty title. To 
please her, Louis XIV. caused the depend- 
ant on his bounty to be proclaimed at the 
gates of one of his own royal palaces, as 
James the Third, King, not only of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but even of France, 
and to quarter the fleurs-de-lysunmolested! 
The situation of the royal widow and her 
son, who were abandoned by their protec- 
tor Louis XIV., at the peace of Utrecht, 
closely resembles that of Constance of 
Bretagne and her son Arthur, after the 
recognition of the title of King John by 
their allies; but Mary Beatrice exhibits 
none of the fierce maternity attributed by 
Shakspere to the mother of the rejected 
claimant of the English throne—her feel- 
ings were subdued by a long acquaintance 
with adversity and the fever of disappointed 
hope, &c.”’ 


Miss Strickland brings her biogra- 
phy down to the period of the Queen's 
widowhood. The rest of the last six- 
teen years of her life will be com- 
prised in the volume that follows. 

It is out of our power to give any 
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extracts from the body of the work, 
which would do justice to Miss Strick- 
land’s style as a writer, and to her reflec- 
tions as a philosophic historian, for they 
would be far too long for our very con- 
fined space. We must however ob- 
serve that she has, in our opinion, 
been eminently successful in her faith- 
ful delineation of the Queen’s character, 
and raised her very much in our esti- 
mation from the comparatively obscure 
station in history which she previ- 
ously seemed to hold. She was most 
unfortunately matched ; made unhappy 
by her husband's disgraceful amours 
and intrigues ; and ruined by his blind 
and obstinate bigotry, but certainly 
we close these pages with a sincere 
respect’ for the virtue, conduct, and 
sense of this illustrious but ill-fated 
lady. 


Parochial Sermons. By R. W. Evans, 
A.M. Vol. I. 

IN those productions of Mr. Evans's 
pen which we have read, we have 
seen much learning and much elo- 
quence employed, either in the form of 
history, biography, or fictitious narra- 
tive, on subjects of theology and prac- 
tical religion. ‘The present volume 
exhibits his powers in another view ; 
being a judicious selector of impor- 
tant subjects for the consideration and 
improvement of his parishioners, and 
a clear, earnest, and forcible manner 
of expounding them. ‘These sermons 
have been preached in his parish church 
in Westmoreland ; and what is said by 
a preacher to such congregations must 
besaid plainly, pronounced clearly, and 
expounded familiarly. Let us take an 
instance of this from the discourse 
called “ Our Stewardship” :— 


“Of course it is impossible to declare 
all the opportunities which God puts into 
the hands of every member of his Church, 
dividing severally unto every one as he 
wills. These are different, according to 
different persons and different circum- 
stances, and are well understood and 
deeply felt by the faithful children of God. 
We can only mention in particular, and 
this is quite sufficient, those outward and 
general means of his grace which all have 
the opportunity of enjoying. Let us then 
begin to count only from that age when 
persons, having confirmed and ratified the 
vows made for them in baptism, are in full 
possession of every Chiistian privilege, 


have been admitted to all the responsibility 
of their stewardship. Let us count from 
the age of fifteen what has been received 
from God in this way. At the age of 
twenty the Christian has to account then 
for 1826 days, each giving him two marked 
occasions of telling forth God’s praise, and 
seeking his holy spirit, at morning and at 
night in prayer—the morning and the 
evening making the day. And he has had 
as many opportunities of reading the word 
of God, and as many opportunities of doing 
the will of God; for surely not a single 
day comes without a call to duty. Then 
again he has had 260 Lord’s days allowed 
him, on which he has had the great privi- 
lege of joining his brethren with one mouth 
and one mind of public praise and worship 
before the throne of God. He has had at 
least 30 opportunities of executing the 
dying command of his crucified Saviour, 
when he said, ‘ Do this in remembrance 
of me,’ and ordered the bread for the 
communion of his body, and the wine for 
the communion of his blood. Then at 
least once a month we may venture to say 
that he has had, if he would receive it, 
some call to be watchful, some warning to 
be ready, in some accident, either to him- 
self, or to his own family, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, or in the aspect of public 
events; so that he has had 60 of these. 
But how fast does this account increase 
with the course of years! Take the man 
of thirty, and see how the list stands,— 


Days of duty . . ° - 5,479 
Stated times of prayer. + 10,958 
Opportunities once at least a day 

of reading God’s Word - 5,479 
Lord’s Days. . ° . 782 
Times of Lord’s Supper . ° 90 
Especial calls, warnings . . 180 





Sum of account - 22,968 





A person of the age of forty-five has 
had the double of this sum ; the man of 
sixty has had the treble of it: and this 
sum is the very least that a person of 
common seriousness and ordinary atten- 
tion must know that he has received, and 
has to account for,’’ &c. 


The last discourse, which is on “ Jus- 
tification,” we have read with much 
satisfaction. The great point the 
preacher had in view was to show that 
the words of St. James (ii. 24) “ You 
see then how that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only,” do 
not really contradict the words of St. 
Paul (Romans iii. 28), “‘ Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law.” 
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Here the argument shows,—Ist. that 
a covenant between two parties can 
only be accepted by faith, and they 
can only abide in it by doing the works 
which are contracted for in it: faith, 
therefore, is the only thing that we 
must bring to the acceptance of the 
covenant in Christ. 


‘* When you contract for a work, is not 
the contract entirely a business of confi- 
dence and faith ? and can anything be done 
according to contract before the contract 
be concluded? Is it not plain, therefore, 
that in the covenant of justification man 
is justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law? 2ndly. This is the broad and 
naked truth; but broad and naked truth 
is seldom sufficient to grow to practice 
with. St. James is angry with men who 
boasted that they had faith, but neglected 
works. The contract and covenant made 
expresses the mutual faith of the parties ; 
but faith for what ? why for the parties to 
go to work, and unless work follows the 
covenant becomes null and void. The 
faith with which man accepts the covenant 
in Christ must be followed by works or 
the covenant does not stand; there has 
been no justification. Faith, in order to 
be faith, must be followed by works; 
without them it cannot move, and is but 
as a still-born child ; works are the mani- 
festation and operation of its life. Faith 
is the fountain-head, whence works pro- 
ceed, and the justification of man ensues 
in course.” 


And here the preacher brings a happy 
illustration from objects to which his 
congregation, living in the land of 
mountains and waters, were familiar : 


‘¢ Suppose a man to have a mill worked 
by a stream which ran out of one of our 
lakes. Now it is clear he owes all his 
water to the lake; and, as the stream has 
no water of its own, the naked truth will 
be that he is dependant on the lake only, 
without any water the stream supplies ; 
give the lake and you have the stream 
from its overflow : so faith supplies works. 
But make ever so broad a channel for the 
stream, you will have no water, if there is 
none in the lake: so works are nothing 
without faith. But supposing the owner 
of the mill, depending on the lake, neg- 
lected to clear out the channel of the 
stream, and to repair its embankments ; 
he would shortly find that he must look 
to the stream too, and that he depended 
both on the lake and stream, not on the 
lake only. Such was the mistake of those 
with whom St. James argues, who said 
that they had enough in the faith, and 
neglectedworks; and accordingly St. James 


tells them ‘that they were then justified by 
works, and not by faith only.’ It is ne- 
cessary to keep quite clear and distinct 
the consideration of faith and works; faith 
as the well or lake, works as the stream 
out of it; faith as the cause, works as the 
consequence ; faith as concluding the co- 
venant between man and God in Christ, 
works as performing it. It is the mixing 
the two together that has given rise to 
Romanizing corruptions; for if works be 
included in faith, then they do not bear 
a second or indirect part, as derived from 
faith ; but they share with faith the prin- 
cipal part, and a man is justified by works 
on the same ground and to the same ex- 
tent that he is by faith,’’ &c. 

We have been obliged somewhat to 
abridge the argument, and therefore 
alter some of the expressions, but, even 
through the disparagement of our ne- 
cessary alterations, the clearness and 
appositeness of the illustration will be 
seen. 

Sermons. Vol. II. By Rev. T. Bowd- 
ler, AM. 

THESE diseourses are on the pri- 
vileges, responsibilities, and duties of 
the members of the Gospel Covenant. 
They come under that useful and im- 
portant class which is intended for 
general instruction, for practical pur- 
poses, for exhortations to piety, and 
for improvement in Christian graces 
and virtues. The subjects seem to 
pass, as it were, in an abridged form 
through the whole course of revelation, 
the first sermon being on the “Creation 
of Man,” and the last on the “ Middle 
State.” Perhaps it is almost needless 
to add that they are very well and 
ably written, faithfully expounding and 
seriously and soberly impressing the 
great doctrines of Christian faith, as 
held and maintained by the Church. 
Among the interesting and important 
subjects treated of there is one (the 
subject of Sermon VII.) which must 
attract forcibly the reader's attention, 
we mean that called “ Enoch a type of 
future life.” There is something so 
singularly mysterious and awful in the 
history of this person as cannot fail to 
draw our particular attention to it. 
What volumes are comprehended in 
three little words in his history, “ he 
was not ;” and this extraordinary ex- 
ception to the universal law by which 
all flesh, being corrupt, was subject to 
death, was the consequence of “ Enoch 
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walked with God :” and wonderful it 
seems, when we reflect, that the short 
sentence “And Enoch walked with 
God, and he was not, for God took 
him,” contains the history of three 
hundred and sixty-five years of living 
faith, and piety, and obedience, to an 
extent we can only conceive by con- 
sidering its reward; and that the words 
“God took him,” include an exemption 
from the power of death and of the 
grave, and a translation as a living 
man of earth into the spiritual abodes 
of heaven! Such is the comprehen- 
sive and pregnant brevity of Scripture. 
Mr. Bowdler gives a short and useful 
summary of Enoch’s history, and men- 
tions that there are only three places 
in Scripture where he is mentioned, 
first,in the 5th chap. Genesis; secondly, 
by St. Paul in Ep. Hebr. xi. 5, 6, 
“by faith Enoch was translated, that 
he should not see death ;” thirdly, in 
the Ep. of St. Jude, 14, 15, recording 
a prophecy of Enoch on the future 
coming of Christ. Besides these, his 
name appears in the genealogy of St. 
Luke; and he is mentioned twice in 
the Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus, 
c. xliv. 6, xlix. 14; on the first of which 
we shall extract Mr. Bowdler’s in- 
terpretation. 


‘¢¢ Enoch pleased the Lord and was 
translated, being an example of repentance 
to all generations.’ I shall venture to 
propose a conjecture that the repentance 
here spoken of was not any sorrow for 
sin or change of heart on the part of 
Enoch, but a change of mind and purpose 
of God. It a similar expression to that 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews where Esau 
is said to have ‘found no place for re- 
pentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears ;’ that is, he was not able to 
change the mind or purpose of his father 
Isaac. The purpose of the Almighty 
alluded to was that decree of death which 
passed on all men. This was altered in 
respect of Enoch, who was so highly 
favoured as to be translated, or taken 
from the world without tasting of death ; 
thereby affording to the old world an as- 
surance of a future state, as he had set 
before them a pattern of that piety which 
was so greatly rewarded.’ (p. 109.) 


Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society. Vol. II. P. 
IT. 8vo. 

THE first paper in this publication 
is on the Towers of the North and 


North-West of Devon. By R. D. 
Gould, Esq. Architect. The subject of 
the essay is to notice a class of towers 
of Perpendicular architecture, which 
the writer considers possess distinct 
features from those in other portions 
of the county. The structures to which 
the paper refers, and of which nine ex- 
amples are given in the plate, are lofty 
erections of a solid and plain character, 
and having what ornaments they pos- 
sess, distributed in the upper story and 
parapet. There are some features 
which are possessed in common by 
nearly every specimen: the elevation 
consists of three or four stories be- 
sides the pinnacles and battlement ; 
the lower story has a door and large 
window; the othersare plain, with a 
small niche sometimes introduced ; the 
upper story has a window, or perhaps 
two, in pairs, on each face; the finish 
isa battlement ; the angles are strength- 
ened by double buttresses rising from 
the ground, and ending at the string 
course below the battlement ; in some 
cases there are pinnacles at the angles. 

Creacombe Church, a small and 
scarcely known edifice, appears to pos- 
sess many points of interest. The south 
door is a good specimen of Saxon archi- 
tecture ; the head is formed, we pre- 
sume, of éwo inclined stones meeting 
in a point, though the engraving re- 
presents the headway as formed of one 
stone only ; the jambs are of long and 
short masonry; the font, which is 
bowl-shaped, may probably be as old 
as the doorway. 

This paper is followed by another, 
On the History and Character of the 
Churches of Cornwall. By the Rev. 
W. Haslam, B.A., containing some 
general observations on the charac- 
ter of some churches in the adja- 
cent county, and includes a forcible 
appeal for their preservation and re- 
storation ; an appeal which appears to 
be highly necessary, from the dilapi- 
dated and neglected state of many of 
the edifices. One of these, the church 
of Padstow, it is pleasing to hear, is 
being thoroughly restored, and fur- 
nished with painted glass, by the pious 
munificence of a lady, Miss Prideaux 
Brune, of Place, near Padstow. 

Three engravings are dedicated to 
a most wondrous specimen of carving, 
the rood screen of St. Mary, Athering- 
ton, Devon; a piece of workmanship 
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which, for the delicacy of the carvings, 
and the elaborate finish of the work- 
manship, is perhaps unrivalled: it is 
of the Perpendicular age, and more 
than ordinarily rich in tracery and 
panelling even for the age in which it 
was executed. 

The Report speaks of the labours of 
the Society in furnishing designs 
for new structures; under which head 
the example of an honest yeoman, of 
Tiverton, so worthily followed up by 
his sons, is a pleasing record ; it re- 
minds us of the days when voluntary 
contributions of good men, joint as well 
as individual, raised so many glorious 

iles in our land. ‘The publication 
is announced of rough notes of the 
“ styles, peculiarities, and present 
state of all the churches in the diocese.” 
Such compilations are replete with 
utility, and we hope the Society will 
complete this branch of its labours. 

The Report concludes with sug- 
gestions for the extension of the views 
of the Society, to which we heartily 
wish success, as we believe no diocese 
requires the aid of such an associa- 
tion more strongly than Exeter. 


A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities 
in the Neighbourhood of Oxford.— 
Part IV. Deanery of Cuddesden. 
WE are sorry to see this work 

brought to a premature conclusion. As 

it is now finished, the volume contains 
that part of the deanery of Bicester 
which lies within the limits prescribed, 
as well as the whole of the deaneries 
of Woodstock and Cuddesden (with a 
few exceptions), though it was origi- 
nally intended to have included the 
deanery of Abingdon in Berkshire, but 
this part of the work has been laid 
aside. The churches comprised are 

CuppespEn, a good Norman church, 

which has the singularity of an origi- 

nal western porch. The church ap- 
pears to have had some recent restora- 
tions of a faithful character. 

Great Minton is a fine example 
of a church of Pointed work, Earl 
English, and Decorated. The north 
doorway is a superb specimen of one 
of the richly-moulded, high-pointed 
arches of the thirteenth century, an 
architectural feature never excelled in 
any subsequent style. 

Horseratu, of which the tower is 





said to have been built by Thomas 
London, a bag-piper, and that he and 
his wife are there buried ; “and on the 
front of the entrance to the tower from 
the body of the church are shewn their 
figures in stone, the man being on the 
right with his bag-pipes.” The old dame 
appears to be lifting up her hands in ad- 
miration at the wonderful music which 
her Orpheus is squeezing from the bag 
beneath his arm. It is a very odd 
subject, and appears in some measure 
to support the tradition preserved by 
Browne Willis. 

Sanprorp Cuurcn has been re- 
paired, apparently with care. A fine 
carving in alabaster, preserved in the 
church, representing the Assumption of 
the blessed Virgin, is well engraved on 
wood by Jowett. 

Currton Hamrpen has been re- 
stored, and embellished by Mr. Scott 
the architect, at the cost of the patron, 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, who appears 
to have worthily carried out his father’s 
wishes for the restoration of the church. 
A recumbent efligy of Mr. Geo. Henry 
Gibbs, who conceived the design of 
the restoration, is placed in the chan- 
cel. The west end has a bell-turret, 
raised on the walls, with a lofty spire, 
in lieu of the mean turret seen in Skel- 
ton’s view, and a neat lych-gate has 
been added. 

Cowrey is remarkable as having 
lintelled instead of pointed windows in 
the chancel, which appear to be of the 
original Early English work of the rest 
of the building. 

The circular clerestory windows of 
Great Mixtron and GarsincTon are 
worthy the attention of architects of 
new churches. Without a clerestory 
a church of any magnitude will ap- 
pear gloomy, and, as a lofty clerestory 
is not desirable, windows of the de- 
scription of these specimens will be 
found most useful: they are used at 
Northfleet and Meopham in Kent, 
and are worthy of imitation. 

We regret Mr. Parker has deemed 
it necessary to close the Guide; it has 
brought into notice many highly in- 
teresting churches, and exhibited in a 
small compass a great variety of curi- 
ous examples of the minor features 
and accessories of ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, which but for a work of this 
kind would be almost unknown, or, 
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if noticed, confined to private sketch- 
— and seen only by a very limited 
circle. 


A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell 
and Eldon: comprising, with addi- 
tional matter, some corrections of Mr. 
Twiss’s work on the Chancellor. By 
William Edward Surtees, D.C.L. 
8v0. 

IT is very pleasant, after the lapse 

of more than seventy years, to find a 

Surtees coming forward to rectify and 

explain passages in the biography of 

that celebrated man, of whose con- 
nection his ancestors were, in the first 
instance, so far from being proud. In 

1772 the Surteeses of Newcastle were 

all anxiety to prevent their kinswoman 

Bessie from making a fool of herself, 

and discrediting them, by a marriage 

with poor John Scott. In 1846 the 
crumbs that fell from the table of that 
same John Scott, or from that of his 
brother, are gathered up and laid be- 
fore us by a Surtees, and a kind of 
celebrity attaches itself to their family 
and their name—not the only good 
things they acquired—through that 
very marriage which they were so 
anxious to defeat. Thus it is that 

Time works its revenges: and many 

such revenges it brought about in the 

course of the long life of Lord 

Eldon. 

Mr. Surtees’s book is in the nature 
of a pendant to that of Mr. Twiss; cor- 
recting him in some places, and en- 
larging and adding in others. We 
have a minute narrative of John Scott’s 
elopement, derived from Mr. Surtees’s 
“ original sources of information ;” the 
mystery of John Scott’s taking a house 
in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, with the 
view of falling back upon country 

ractice if he had been disappointed 
in London, is clearly wales not 
very much to John Scott’s credit ; and 
so, also, are the transactions, both of 
business and friendship, between the 
brothers Scott and that celebrated 
profligate Stoney Bowes. But the 
best parts of the book are to be found 
in letters from the brothers to various 
family connections in the north, some 
of which have an interest and value 
which are not merely biographical. 

At p. 70 we have a good letter from 

William Scott, with a characteristic 
Gent. Mag. Vor, XXVIL. 





postscript,* written just as the disturb- 
ance and panic occasioned by Lord 
George Gordon’s riots were subsiding, 
and when everybody was in a fever of 
military preparation against enemies 
who had been already discomfited. At 
Pp. 108 is a letter from Lord Eldon to 

arl Grey (“not to be given to the 
= by printing .. . which I [Lord 

ldon] think very objectionable”) re- 
specting the Durham magistrates dis- 
missed in 1809; and at pp. 125, 157, 
161, 163, 166, are some of the last 
breathings of ancient toryism, sighed 
out by the ex-chancellor into the cre- 
dulous and greedy ear of a “ dear Sur- 
tees.” Such woe-begone lamentations 
over the madness of railroads, and the 
last tatters of the poor dear Old Con- 
stitution, are the mere outpourings of 
dotage. 

We know not how it may be with 
other people, but the recent publica- 
tions in reference to these two brothers 
Scott have tended greatly to lower 
them in our esteem. Certainly Mr. 
Surtees’s book has by no means had a 
contrary effect. Their great talents 
are admitted; by us they have never 
been denied: but all the disclosures 
that have been made from time to time 
as to their personal qualities and his- 
tory, tend to magnify their infirmities 
and weaknesses to an extent which 
strangely wars with the respect which 
we entertained towards them. Per- 
haps such must be the result in every 
case in which a man’s foibles are un- 
covered, and his frailties drawn from 
their dread abode, in order to eke out 
a book. Probably the actions of no 
man, and ee of no man who 
lives to an extreme old age, will bear 
such close examination. Mrs. Candour 
could not have detailed such things 
with more propriety than Mr. Surtees ; 
but, if there be any other connection 
of Lord Eldon, or of Lord Stowell, 
who is anxious to favour the world 
with his mite of information respecting 
them, we beg of him for very charity 
to consider whether their friends have 
not already told the world enough 
about their infirmities. It seems as if, 
in reference to distinguished men, there 
was nothing hidden that should not be 
revealed, in this world as well as in 


* ‘¢Send me some money when you 
can,”’ 
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thenext. We should not object to the 
earthly operation of such a law, if we 
could judge of such revelations with the 
truthfulness and impartiality which will 
distinguish the judgments of another 
world. There, no man’s character will 
be depreciated upon hearsay, or idle 

ssip, or upon stories “current in 

ewcastle ;” here, every bubble that 
floats in air is thought substantial 
enough to be a guide, and we are led 
to deduce inferences, often extremel 
disparaging, from authorities whic 
would not stand the test of any kind 
of investigation. 


The Monthiy Volume. 16mo. Ten Nos. 
— The Christian Almanack.—The 
Paragraph Bible. Pocket Edition. 
Part I. 

THE late Dr. Arnold observed, in 

his pointed style, “I never wanted 

articles on religious subjects half so 
much as articles on common subjects 
written with a decidedly Christian 
tone.” This indeed is the happy Ho- 
ratian combination of the pleasing 
with the useful, which is one of the 
highest attainments in writing, and 
perhaps the most diflicult, as it requires 
not only one talent, but two. The 

Monthly Volume has been undertaken 

with this object by the Religious Tract 

Society. Each little volume (in most 

instances) is complete in itself, ave- 

raging nearly two hundred pages, with 

a clear type, and, in several instances, 

with embellishments. The price is re- 

markably cheap, varying only as the 
volume is covered in paper or in cloth- 
boards. The ten numbers now before 
us may thus be classified according to 
their subjects: 1. Historical—Lite of 

Julius Cesar; History of Ancient Je- 

rusalem (by Dr. Kitto, as we learn) ; 

Glimpses of the Dark Ages; Life of 

Luther (by the Rev. J. E. Cox); 

Sketches of the Waldenses; Jamaica 

Enslaved and Free. 2. Miscellaneous 

—The Solar System, in two parts (by 

Dr. Dick, author of the “Sidereal 

Heavens,” &c.); Blights of the Wheat 

and their Remedies (by the Rev. E. 

Sidney); and Our Song Birds. These 

volumes strike us as particularly suited 

to children in their teens, and to adults 
who have little time for reading, or 
little means of procuring books. The 
pleasure taken in them is contagious, 
as we can testify; for happening to 
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have a duplicate copy of one of 
them, we gave it to a neighbour 
for his children, and he was so well 
pleased with it as to order the whole 
series for their use. Some of them— 
as, for instance, the Life of Ceesar—are 
of general interest ; others, as Luther 
and the Waldenses, are serviceable in 
training our Protestant youth; while 
that on the Blights of the Wheat will 
prove valuable under the present visi- 
tation of Providence. For the lovers 
of poetry, Cowper’s Task is reprinted 
as one of the numbers. 

The Christian Almanack combines 
the usual annual information with 
various interesting miscellaneous par- 
ticulars and practical precepts. e 
following anecdote, which has been 
communicated to the — on his 
own knowledge, by a clergyman, will 
show its utility. In 1837 he gave 
a young friend of his, who was going 
out to Africa as a catechist, a copy of 
this almanack; and it so happened, 
that on board the ship there was no 
nautical calendar, or any other guide 
to the Greenwich times, and conse- 
quently to the knowledge of the lon- 
gitude, than this almanack, by which, 
after many perils, the ship arrived 
safely at her destination. The present 
number contains much agricultural 
and domestic information; a list of 
the principal railways, and one of the 
recent acts of parliament, besides the 
usual statistics. 

The Paragraph Bible contains the 
authprised text, arranged according to 
subjects, with the verses for reference 
in the margin. The utility of this 

lan has been often acknowledged of 
ate years, and needs only to be ex- 
plained to our readers. Thus where 
a subject is contained in part of a 
chapter, it is given as a continuous 
section; for instance, Deut. i. 9—18, 
forms one of these divisions, while the 
= parts are printed metrically. 

e type of this edition is rather 
small, but each several part is thus 
suited for travelling with. 

We may notice, at the same time, 
a little volume, on Proverbs xxxi. 
10—31, entitled “The Excellent 
Woman,” with an engraving adapted 
to every incident, which is one of the 
prettiest works of the kind we have 
ever seen. Also, “ The Seaman and 


his Family, or Storms and Sunshine,” 
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q tale which our children pronounce 
“a very nice book,” and assure us 
they are highly delighted with it. 
From their opinion we need not ap- 
peal, as in such cases young minds are 
often the most capable of judging, 
when they are guided, in the first 
instance, in respect of principles. 





Poems, partly of Rural Life, partly in 
National English. By Wm. Barnes. 

SOME short time since we had the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers 
some poems by the author of the pre- 
sent volume, which were written in the 
Dorsetshire dialect, and on that account 
alone, we believe, did not enjoy that 
degree of popularity to which, by their 
high merits, they were entitled. In our 
opinion they abounded in graces of sen- 
timent and expression most rarely to 
be met with; but, not to repeat here 
what we observed at the time of their 
publication,* we must now congratulate 
both the author and the public that he 
has thrown off his provincial cloak, 
and has stepped abroad in the common 
habits and dress of his country. It is 
now not his fault if his poetry does not 
receive the approbation it justly merits ; 
and the more it is esteemed the more 
highly we shall think of the public 
taste. In the accuracy of his obser- 
vation of nature, in the taste of his 
selection, in the delicacy of his al- 
lusions, in the swectness, propriety, and 
truth of his reflections, he is not to be 
excelled. The description of rural life 
and rural scenery is the subject of his 
song; and with equal ability he has 
presented us with different pictures of 
it, grave or gay, under various aspects, 
and adorned and illustrated with the 
picturesque accompaniments which his 
genius and knowledge suggested. The 
simplicity and pathos of his little 
sketches are most captivating: there 
is nothing exaggerated, nothing false, 
nothing overdone in the whole series 
of poems; while he has accomplished 
successfully a difficult part of the 
undertaking,—to make his language 
clear and concise, and his numbers 
harmonious. We know no poet of the 
present day whose writings are more 
uniformly in good taste than those of 
Mr. Barnes, nor any that we can more 


* See Dec. 1844, p. 561, 
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often recur to with unimpaired delight. 
We shall support this high ae by 
rather copious extracts, and such as 
will make good our assertion. 


EASTER BELLS. 


The shrunken waters, lately high, 
Have left the white-slim’d withies dry, 
And pilewort on the bank holds up 
Before the sun its golden cup ; 
And lightsome-hearted young folk stray, 
With glossy shoes, by every way, 
All happy with their holyday, 

While Easter bells are ringing. 


The eastern clouds all fled away, 
To let the sun rise clear to-day, 
And make the high-sky’d world look fair 
For joys they meet to-day to share. 
So every youth has gone to find 
The maid that’s fairest to his mind, 
And left his daily work behind, 
While Easter bells are ringing. 


Our hearts are dull when dark mist flies 

Below the gloom of sunless skies, 

And beats through leafless trees that yield 

No shelter in the wat’ry field ; 

But gladness stirs our souls at sight 

Of gay larks fioating in the light 

Of blue-sky’d morning, at their height, 
While Easter bells are ringing. 


And blue-wing’d violets lightly shake 
In sunny air beside the brake, 
And April ’s coming on to shed 
Her dews upon the cowslip’s head ; 
But this year’s flowers will all have died, 
With some now hopeful souls beside, 
Before another Easter-tide 

Shall come with bells a-ringing. 


RUSTIC CHILDHOOD. 


No city primness train’d my feet 

To strut in childhood through the street, 

But freedom let them loose to tread 

The yellow cowslip’s downcast head, 

Or climb above the twining hop 

And ivy to the elm tree’s top, 

When southern airs of blue-sky’d day 

Breathed o’er the daisy and the May. 
I knew you young, and love you now, 
O shining grass and shady bough ! 

Far off from town, where splendour tries 

To draw the looks of gather’d eyes, 

And clocks unheeded fail to warn 

The loud-tongued party of the morn, 

I spent in woodland shades my day, 

In cheerful work or happy play, 

And slept at night where rustling leaves 

Threw moonlight shadows o’er my eaves. 
I knew you young, and love you now, 
O shining grass and shady bough! 

Or in the grassy drove, by ranks 

Of white-stemm’d ashes, or by banks 

Of narrow lanes, in winding round 

The hedgy sides of shelving ground, 
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Where low-shot light struck in to end 
Again at some cool shelter’d bend, 
Where we might see, through dark-leav’d 
boughs, 
The evening light on green hill brows. 
knew you young, and love you now, 
O shining grass and shady bough ! 


Or on the hillock where I lay 
At rest on some bright holiday, 
When short noon shadows lay below 
The thorn, in blossom white as snow, 
And warm air bent the glist’ning tops 
Of bushes in the lowland copse, 
Before the blue hills swelling high, 
And far against the southern sky. 
I knew you young, and love you now, 
O shining grass and shady bough ! 


WHITBURN’S GREEN AND WHITE. 


How sweet the air, how soft the light 
That fann’d the cheeks and fill’d the sight, 
When Robert in the evening met 
His Jane, before the sun was set, 
Or gath’ring dews had fallen to wet 
The jasmine by the house’s side, 
Or dark’ning twilight came to hide 
From his fond sight, 
In airy height, 
Sweet Whitburn’s waters green and white ! 


For climbing plants with flowers and leaves 
Hid all the wall from ground to eaves, 
And stores of snow-white lilies plied, 
Wind-shaken, by the lawn spread wide, 
And hung before the house’s side ; 
And snow-white geese, with quiv’ring tails, 
Were cackling by the snow-white rails, 
And fill’d the sight 
With summer light, 
With lively hues of green and white. 


A snow-white bridge of trusty planks 
Bore Robert o’er the brook’s green banks, 
Above the ribbon’d sedge’s stalk 
And water sparkling on the chalk, 
And when young Jenny took her walk 
On Sunday ev’nings, in the height 
Of summer, she was all in white, 

And walk’d in mien 

A stately queen 
In Whitburn’s waters white and green. 


The apple trees with snow-white bloom 
O’erspread the grassy orchard’s gloom, 
And hawthorns opened to the heat 
In every hedge their snow-white sheet ; 
And when she walk’d, with light-shod feet, 
The daisy buds, not yet conceal’d 
By grass, bespangled all the field, 

While May's warm light 

Had then bedight 
All Whitburn with its green and white. 


But Robert had to go away 
From Jenny. on from June till May; 





And, coming back, he found her wan, 

With black, instead of white, put on 

For both the old folk that are gone, 

And underneath the grassy heap 

And chalk-white headstone lay asleep, 
Betok’ning right 
To others’ sight 

Their love of Whitburn’s green and white. 


But they, poor souls, could only save 
Enough to take them to the grave, 
And so left Jane, with tearful prayer 
Behind, to God’s unfailing care ; 
But Robert took her soon to share 
The joys and trials of his life, 
His ever faithful-hearted wife. 

So dear ’s the light 

To his fond sight 
For olden days of green and white. 


And so he went away and took 
The little farm at Whitburn brook, 
And train’d the jasmine round the door, 
And kept the green as ’twas before, 
With all the railings painted o’er 
Snow-white, and red-legg’d geese to swim 
The stream, or tread its weedy brim, 
That so the light 
May give his sight 
Dear Whitburn’s hues of green and white. 





BURNCOMBE HOLLOW. 


While snowy night winds blowing bleak 
Up hill, made rock-borne fir trees creak, 
And drove the snow flakes from the light, 
O’er icy streams, in playsome flight, 
And while the roof was snowy white, 
There blazing cleft-wood threw its heat, 
With ruddy light, to chilly feet, 

In lonely Burncombe Hollow. 


And Jenny, that had just put down 
Her load of errands brought from town, 
Sat leaning backward in her chair, 
Cheek warm, with weather-loosen’d hair, 
And told with smiles ’twas bliss to share 
Her news ; while putting out for heat, 
Down side by side, her comely feet, 

At home in Burncombe Hollow. 


And while the children ran to pull 
Her errands from her basket full, 
Her friends and I, all wordless, hung 
Upon the words of her gay tongue, 
But they with old love, I with young ; 
For all my soul, with all my sight, 
Were given up that happy night 

To Jane of Burncombe Hollow. 





And where did first her sweet voice own 
Her love for me, and me alone, 
But climbing up the eastern side 
Of Burncombe Hollow, that did hide 
The autumn sunset, crimson-dyed, 
O’er leaves that rustled on the ground, 
Below the ivy turning round 

The trees of Burncombe Hollow ? i 
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And now her careful friends, that bred 

Her up so fair and good, are dead, 

And she, a woman mild and staid, 

Is keeping house where once she play’d, 

And won my love, a blooming maid, 

And all the joy my soul can know, 

With her will stay, with her must go, 
From me in Burncombe Hollow. 


And so ’tis sweet with her my wife 

To look back on our wedded life, 

Which she, e’er smiling in my sight, 

Has made a cloudless day, still bright, 

But waning slowly into night. 

And if I had my time once more 

To choose I’d choose no maid before 
The maid of Burncombe Hollow. 


So winter darkness comes to brood 
O’er sullen moan of waving wood, 
Come hovering snow, so lightly cast 
Upon the ground, when ice seals fast 
The water from the cutting blast, 
I heed you not, while shelter’d where 
Love lights me up the ruddy glare 
Of fire in Burncombe Hollow. 


We now select a poem of “ Autumn,” 
as a specimen of several written on 
the alliterative principle of old Teutonic 
poetry, as found in the Anglo-Saxon 
poets, but to which Mr. Barnes has 
also added rhyme. In Mr. Kemble’s 
Notes on Beowolf, andin Mr. Barnes’s 
note, p. 141, will be found a suflicient 
account of the structure of this verse, 
and the principles on which it is 
founded among the Anglo-Saxons; but 
nowhere before, so far as we know, has it 
been united with rhyme or introduced 
into our English poetry. We think, 
however, that Mr. Barnes has been 
quite successful in his novel and inge- 
nious amalgamation of it with our ée- 
trameter, and made it something better 
than a clever scholastic exercise of 
talent. There are several pieces of 
this kind, but we have extracted one 
which is not too long for our space :— 


AUTUMN. 


The waning days now waft us on, 

From world enlighten’d summer gone, 
And shrill cold winds above the shrouds 
Of shaken trees drive darksome clouds 
O’er gloomy grass within the g/ades 
Where glowing lights and quivering shades 
Were /ately /ying in the heat 

Of longer days beneath our feet. 


The dending stream that babbled by 
Its bank, among the stones, half dry, 
When in the heat of Aigh sunn’d noon 
Our hay was rustling grey in June, 





With yellow waves is rolling wide 

And wild along the wet rock’s side, 

And dJending trees now dow and twist, 

All deaten by the wind-dorne mist. 

And on behind them /ightly /eap 

Their /eaves adown the /eeward steep, 

Where lately, in a ring around 

The ridge, their boughs begloom’d the 
ground ; 

And they in fading fell as light 

As feathers from their airy height, 

In dleak air softly dlowing through 

The Jlackthorn with its stems of blue. 


O dlue-sky’d summer, now the dloom 
Of blowing flowers, and the gloom 

Of leaves but lately green, where grows 
The grove of elms in goodly rows, 
With thy soft air and dong day’s light, 
Are Jost for winter’s storms and night ; 
For never tiring time but gives 

To take away ; and so man lives, 

With less to Jove, till he at last 

Is Jost, with all he held so fast. 


There are several sonnets of high 
merit, and other poems, which we can- 
not even mention; but we hope we shall 
not long lose sight of our author. Will 
he give us a dramatic poem like the 
Gentle Shepherd? He has all the 
simple nature of Ramsey, with richer 
command of language, and a more 
finished structure of versification. 


Elements of Christian Theology. By 
Bishop 'Tomline. Fourteenth edition, 
with notes, ec. by Henry Stebbing 
DD. 800.2 vob. m4 


“Tt is an error (observes the Editor of 
these volumes) to suppose that any study 
can be actually commenced, with entire 
attention to its principles, as independent 
of any preconceived notions ; least of all 
is this possible in respect of theology. 
The student begins with believing every 
thing which it is the object of all his fu- 
ture studies to prove. To bestow some- 
what of order, therefore, on his general 
impressions ; to learn the more common 
arguments which have given such cur- 
rency to the creed which he has repeated 
from his childhood, will be his first en- 
deavour; and he will gladly avail him- 
self of helps on which he may depend.” 
(Preface, pp. vii. viii.) 

There are few tutors, we presume, 
who will not advocate the same senti- 
ments, and maintain, that some know- 
ledge must precede inquiry, however 
modified by it afterwards. 


‘* No work answering to this elementary 
character has been produced, in modern 
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times, more carefully or judiciously com- 
posed than that of Bishop Tomline. 
Without any pretension whatever to depth 
or originality, it carriesthe student through 
those branches of the subject with which 
it is necessary that he should become 
correctly, though only generally ac- 
quainted.’’ (Ibid. p. viii.) 


Dr. Stebbing, while thus asserting 
the utility of the work he has edited, 
is cautious against its being rated too 
highly on the score of sufticiency. He 
hopes, from the progress now made in 
theological studies, “ that, though the 
present work may continue to be es- 
teemed as a common-place book of 
general information, it will remain in 
the hands of the student, not as con- 
veying information sufficient in itself, 
but as indicating what are the great 
lines of inquiry which it is most 
necessary for him to pursue.” (p. ix.) 
His own object is, to suggest fresh 
sources of information, in additional 
notes. A Summary of Ecclesiastical 
History, to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, is added, in order to show the 
reader “what points require his ear- 
liest and most serious attention.” 

To the Editor’s remarks we may 
add, that the value of Bishop ‘Tom- 
line’s work depends greatly on its ele- 
mentary advantages, for it is written 
in precisely that style which best 
attracts an uninformed reader’s atten- 
tion; a deeper line of inquiry, or a 
more laboured style, would repel the 
minds whom these volumes are fitted 
to draw. We still remember the effect 
produced on our mind by the first 
volume, at an age when the subject 
of religion exercises little influence, 
compared with its claims. The second 
volume embraces drier topics, yet the 
style divests them of much of their 
unattractiveness, and reminds us of 
what Johnson said of Goldsmith, when 
writing his Animated Nature, that he 
would make Natural History as pleas- 
ing as a Persian tale. The student 
will indeed find that other and denser 
volumes call for perusal afterwards ; 
and even that the sentiments imbibed 
from this work are not invariably 
retained ; but he will not easily forget 
the part it has borne, in clearing his 
way at the outset, and beguiling him 
by its smoothness to encounter the 
roughnesses of other paths, 

e Editor’s notes are not nume- 
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rous; perhaps it would be more just 
to say, there is no display of annota- 
tion; and they are, of course, more 
in number in the second volume, 
which treats of the Articles. Several 
of them are from the Fathers (which 
is desirable, considering how often 
they are quoted in the Homilies), and 
of these the principal are from Au- 
gustine, with whom, owing to the cir- 
cumstance of Luther’s having been an 
Augustine monk, and, therefore, a 
follower of his views, the Reformers 
were principally conversant. Romanist 
sources, as the Tridentine Canons, 
and Bellarmine, are also consulted, 
when the subject requires it for illus- 
tration; but some of the notes are 
actually taken from Calvin; which 
would haveastonished Bishop Tomline, 
if he could have forseen it, for he 
wrote a work professedly against Cal- 
vinism. Dr. Stebbing, however, does 
not disdain to cull illustration where- 
ever it can be found, and, in doing so, 
he has both pointed out ulterior paths 
to the student, and made this edition 
the standard one of the work. His. 
sketch of Ecclesiastical History, though 
rapid, is clear and spirited, and the 
reader will regret that its limits were 
not enlarged. 

We take this opportunity of men- 
tioning, that the first volume has been 
separately printed, in a smaller size, 
under the title of “ An Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible,” being the 
twentieth edition of that portion of 
the work, which, as our readers will 
have seen, has reached the fourteenth 
in its entire form. 





The Two City Apprentices; or, Indus- 
try and Idleness exemplified ; a Lon- 
don History. By the Rev. T. B. 
Murray, B.A. 12mo. 

HOGARTH has the reputation, and 

indeed himself professed the aim, of 

performing the part of a great pictorial 
moralist, in his series of Industry and 

Idleness, the Marriage a la Mode, &e. 

And yet one is sometimes tempted to 

doubt the sincerity of his motives when 

one finds in nearly all his pictures a 

mixture of incidents either indelicate 

in themselves, or calculated to turn to 
ridicule objects which the people should 
be taught to respect. Whilst we must 
admit his eminence as a satirist, he 
seems sometimes to pursue his game 
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for the gratification of his own exube- 
rant and somewhat wanton fancy, 
rather than from any steady purpose in 
the improvement of public morals. 
However this may be, the moralists of 
succeeding times have been often glad 
to avail themselves of his weapons ; and 
from Trusler downwards have preached 
their homilies from his pictures, either 
overlooking or winking at his offences 
against good taste and decorum. 

In the present instance Mr. Murray 
has undertaken to convey in a poetical 
dress his commentary upon a series of 
small wood-cuts of the Industry and 
Idleness; a task which he has per- 
formed in a cheerful, as well as profit- 
able manner. We givea brief specimen, 
suggested by the election of Sir Fran- 
cis Goodchild to the office of Lord 
Mayor :— 

‘*O may your ancient zeal revive [ Moores ; 

Ye Greshams, Whittingtons, and 
True Christian men, who loved to give 

Like merchaut princes from your stores. 
** Ye worthies too of later days, 

Who strongly felt and understood, 
Above all earthly things, the praise, 

The luxury of doing good ; 

‘‘ Salt of the earth ! ye serv’d the cause 

To stop corruption and decay ; 

Ye taught men to obey the laws, 

And gave them means to live and pray. 
‘« Were churches needed? they arose ! 

Were schools and colleges to rise ? 

Did age and misery seek repose ? 

Did art and science ask their prize ? 

‘¢ Wealth, rank, and influence combin’d, 

With earnest heart and ready hand, 

To elevate the English mind, 
And spread examples through the land.” 


The notes contain biographies of 
the three worthies above mentioned— 
Gresham, Whittington, and Moore ; 
and also some other valuable particu- 
lars on the emg of the Royal Ex- 
change, Christ’s Hospital, the Spital 
Sermons, City Apprentices, &c. &c. 
The little book altogether forms a 
useful as well as pleasing New Year’s 
Gift for the rising generation of the 
metropolis. 


Chronology of Stamford ; compiled from 
Peck, Butcher, Howgrave, Harrod, 
Drakard, Parliamentary Reports, and 
other important Works. By Geo. 
Burton. 12mo. Pp 314, 76. 

WE do not recollect having before 
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met with a “ Chronology” thrown into 
an alphabet of subjects,—an arrange- 
ment which has the effect of opening 
the work with Queen Adelaide, intro- 
ducing Friar Bacon to Mr. Green’s 
balloons, and associating the present 
town crier with Oliver Cromwell; 
whilst a biographical notice of Mr. 
Heathcote, now M.P. for Rutland, 
immediately precedes the following 
passage, which, had a real chrono- 
ogical arrangement been preserved, 
would, we presume, have commenced 
the annals of this ancient town :— 

‘* Heathenish learning fiourished here 
from B.C. 863 to Lucius, the first 
Christian King, about A.D. 140.”’ 

This, however, seems to be part of 
“the fabulous history of the founda- 
tion of the town and university by 
Bladud,” which the author claims some 
credit in his Preface for omitting. 

In another place Mr. Burton is a 
perpetuator of ancient error, when he 
says of— 

‘* Croyland Bridge.—This curious tri- 
angular bridge is supposed to have been 
built about 860.” 

Whatever may have been fancied in 
the days of architectural darkness, 
Croyland bridge, with its pointed 
arches, is now not dated earlier than the 
Decorated period of the 14th century. 
(See Rickman, edit. 1835, p. 200.) 

Stamford is a fine old town, but 
it has had only one true antiquary 
among the names mentioned in the 
title above quoted; and Mr. Peck 
lived before either architecture was 
appreciated or our public records had 
been opened for investigation. The 
writer before us evidently knows little 
of the latter, as he does not even refer 
to the printed Valor Ecclesiasticus, 
but quotes the value of religious 
houses from the varying accounts of 
Dugdale, Reymer (?), and Speed 
(p- 264) ; and, if he had possessed any 
architectural knowledge, he would 
have given a better description of the 
interesting Norman ruins at the priory 
of St. Leonard. 

However, let us do justice to the 
merits of this compilation, which are 
not inconsiderable. For all that has 
befallen the town since the publication 
of the last History by Drakard, now 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, this 
Dictionary (for such it really is) will 
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be found a useful manual of reference. 
It is very particular in election matters, 
in the royal visits, the institution and 
statistics of public societies, popular 
manners, &c. &c. A full account is 
given of the prolonged and arduous 
struggle by which that barbarous but 
favourite sport, the Stamford bull- 
running, was at length suppressed, in 
1839, having survived for five years 
the last main of cocks, fought in 1834, 
The magnificent cockpit, though still 
standing, was previously converted to 
another purpose. This cockpit, which 
was built by Brownlow Earl of Exeter 
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in 1725, is a remarkable monument of 
the lingering barbarism of the last 
century. It it built of freestone, in 
an octangular form, measuring forty 
feet in diameter, and capable of con- 
taining nearly five hundred persons. 
A considerable proportion of bio- 
graphy is interspersed in the book, 
commemorating not only the older 
worthies, native and resident, but the 
neighbouring nobility, especially the 
lords of Burghley, the modern members 
of parliament, &c. The last 76 pages 
contain an abstract of the charities of 
the town, which cannot fail to be useful. 





History of Civilization. By F. Guizot. 
Vol. III. Post 8vo. pp. 498.—This volume 
(see vol. XXVI. p. 512) concludes the 
work. It nominally closes at the fourteenth 
century, but the whole, including the first 
series of lectures in vol. I., reaches down 
to the French Revolution. The feudal 
system, chivalry, and the rise of the 
third estate, are the principal subjects in 
this division of the work, the value of 
which is increased by a general index. 
The appendix contains a general view of 
the ordinances, letters, and other acts of 
France, concerning the cities and bo- 
roughs, from Henry I. to Philip de 
Valois; some charters, to which allusion 
is made in the lectures ; and some account 
of transactions in several towns of dif- 
ferent origin and constitution, as Etampes 
and Beauvais. This volume will prove a 
boon to students of the history of France ; 
but who will not regret that the lectures, 
in this part of the work, were continued 
no lower? That they should be continued, 
is highly desirable,—but where will another 
such master-mind be found ? And whether 
the task can be entrusted to the writers 
who would be most ready to undertake it, 
is a matter of doubt. 





History of the French Revolution from 
1789 to 1814. By F. A. Mignet. Post 8vo. 
pp. 424—This delightful work is one of 
the choicest reprints of the many which 
the past year has produced. We read the 
work long ago, and are glad to have it in 
hand again. Looking critically at it, we 
think it tapers off too rapidly in the latter 
part, but the French Revolution and the 
Empire present different ideas to the 
writer, and the latter did not realise the 
sanguine anticipations of the former. The 
work, however, is in every respect a 
standard one, without being too long. At 
p- 416, in the index, Jeunes dorée isa 
misprint for Jeunesse dorée, which never- 
theless corrects itself, as the words are 
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rightly given in the opposite page, and 
other places. Cazales, at p. 56, wants an 
accent on the last syllable ; which is im- 
portant to persons who read out in com- 
pany, as we have proposed doing by this 
well-written book. But, ubi plura nitent, 
&c. and every schoolboy knows the rest. 





Sallust. By C. Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 
pp. 332.—Mr. Anthon’s editions of the 
classics are acquiring an educational repu- 
tation, and Sallust is an author that es- 
pecially requires such a kind of annota- 
tion. The order of the histories is 
changed, that of Jugurtha coming first, 
as in fact it is prior in point of history. 
An English commentary is subjoined, 
which saves the learner much time ; and 
also a geographical, and an historical, or 
rather biographical index, which pre- 
cludes the necessity of turning to various 
books, or resting contented in ignorance. 
The notes will initiate the learner into 
Sallust’s phraseology, and supply him 
with appropriate expressions, which con- 
vey the precise meaning of the original, 
so apt to vanish amid the generalities of 
dictionary renderings. The life of Sallust, 
prefixed to the book, is constructed on 
rather a curious plan, being in the form 
of a dialogue between a tutor and pupil; 
it is, we imagine, rather a popular form 
in America, where the work was first 
published ; at least we have been led to 
think so by other instances, such as Mr. 
J. Toulmin Smith’s ‘ Discovery of 
America by the Northmen,’’ which is 
composed in that way. In this English 
reprint the notes have been carefully 
revised, and the references altered to the 
last editions. 





The Modern Poetical Speaker. By 
Mrs. Palliser, 12mo. pp. viv. 495.—This 
selection is chiefly made from writers of 
the present century, and particular pains 
appear to have been taken to render it 
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such as a parent can entrust to his chil- 
dren, and ‘‘the compiler has rigorously 
excluded all passages, however beautiful, 
which contain anything objectionable in 
either word or sentiment.” It may seem 
hypercritical, but in the next edition we 
think Mrs. Hemans’s lines on the Fu- 
neral of William the Conqueror might be 
retrenched, as, though forcible and even 
graphic, they are too fude in rhythm for 
juvenile ears; regularity of versification 
being a great help to the learner. How- 
ever, if the present race of teachers think 
otherwise, we shall defer to their opinion, 
and merely say ‘‘it was not so in our 
time,” or ‘to our capacity.’’ 

Sermons for the People. By the Rev. 
S. F. Surtees. No. I1.—These discourses 
were preached in the parish church of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, to the candidates 
for confirmation, and are intended to con- 
tain a simple explanation of the principal 
doctrines of the Church Catechism. The 
author tells us ‘* They lay claim to no ori- 
ginality of thought, or depth of research, 
but profess to be plain practical statements 
of scriptural truths ;” and theyare founded 
upon Archdeacon Sinclair’s valuable Ques- 
tions to the Catechism. They are intended 
to strike forcibly the minds of the young 
to whom they are directed, and conse- 
quently the language is strong, especially 
where the preacher animadverts on the 
sinfulness of theatres, fairs, Sunday news- 
papers, dances, &c. as vehicles of im- 
morality. The notes are chiefly extracts 
from Calvin, Luther, and Latimer. 








A new universal Etymological and 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language, embracing all the terms used 
in Art, Science, and Literature.—A use- 
ful book of reference, offering much more 
than is afforded by dictionaries in general 
of the help to be obtained from a cyclo- 
pedia. In Zoology and Botany it marks 
out the chief characters of species and 
names their orders; and so refers the 
reader to further particulars of them in 
works of natural history. 

A few slight errors, of which we think 
one may be found at intervals, may be 
corrected in revision. Abrotanum, ab- 
ro-téa-num ; a-gor-a-ndé-mi, where the o 
seems to be long; alchemy (al, the, Arab. 
and alchemia) with the article repeated, 
instead of keemeea, are examples of 
them. 





Hochelaga ; or, England in the New 
World. 8vo. 2 vols.—We are not at all 
surprizedthat this book has already reached 
a second edition; there is so much both 
to amuse and inform contained in its 

Gent, Maa, Vou. XXVIL, 
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pages that we scarcely know to which 
part to give the preference. Nothing can 
be better drawn, or sketched in a more 
lively and spirited manner, than the 
author’s descriptions of the society, the 
occupations and amusements of the in- 
habitants, particularly in regard to Quebec, 
and indeed to Canada in general. The 
professed sportsman, and those who read 
for amusement only, will be equally pleased 
with the accounts which are given of 
winter fishing and winter deer-staiking. 
Nor are the author’s descriptions of the 
society and amusements in the United 
States less lively or spirited. Indeed he 
may be said to be peculiarly happy in 
hitting off the more striking features of 
the American character, without indulging 
in any ill-tempered remark, but, on the 
contrary, saying everything in perfect 
good-humour and frankness. This indeed 
is the case in every part of his work, and 
is highly creditable to the author. Every 
one who wishes to understand the present 
condition not only of the British Colonies 
in America, but of the United States as 
well, and their future prospects, should 
read ‘* Hochelaga; ” which forms an admi- 
rable commentary on “ The Emigrant’’ of 
Sir F. Head, confirming many of its 
statements in a remarkable manner. It 
is impossible to read any part of the 
former work without being quite con- 
vinced of the truth of the facts which it 
relates, or at any rate of the sincerity in 
which they are stated by the author, and 
of the pains taken by him in acquiring 
accurate information. 





The Modern British Plutarch; or, 
Lives of Men distinguished in the recent 
History of our Country for their talents, 
virtues, or atchievements. By W. C. 
Taylor, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 406.—Those 
who are acquainted with our school lite- 
rature will at once understand the analogy 
upon which the title of this work has 
been founded ; to others, the additional 
explanation of the title-page may be re- 
quisite. The volume contains thirty-eight 
biographies of illustrious Englishmen, 
statesmen, poets, philosophers, and phi- 
Janthropists, nearly all of whom have left 
their respective spheres of greatness within 
the memory of those now living, and of 
whom the Duke of Wellington is the only 
survivor. They are those who have been 
best known to ourselves, and whom we 
should accordingly wish most to introduce 
to the knowledge of our children. Among 
Dr. Taylor’s varied labours history has 
been not the least conspicuous, and it is 
therefore almost unnecessary for us to say 
with what candour and good sense he has 
performed his ae Sane and added 
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another to his long catalogue of excellent 
elementary works. We have noticed only 
one oversight, where it is said that Lord 
Eldon was educated at Durham, instead 
of Newcastle, grammar school. 





Cholderton, a Tale of our Own Times. 
By a Lady. 12mo.—This is a very well- 
written tale, combining a story of great 
interest with many excellent descriptions 
of natural scenery and most clever and 
animated dialogue. But we are in- 
clined to think the story itself was con- 
sidered a point of secondary importance 
by the authoress, nothing more than a 
peg to hang notes upon—in other words, 
as a vehicle for conveying instruction and 
information to the reader. A great deal 
of this is very admirable, but we are 
obliged to say that much of it is tinctured 
with a too evident leaning towards what we 
fear we mustcall superstitious observances, 
and in so speaking we use the word 
advisedly. We could point out many 
instances of this sort, some of a rather 
extreme kind, but we shall content our- 
selves for the present with warning our 
readers of this tendency, assuring them 


at the same time that, putting this aside, 
they will find much well calculated to 
amuse and fill agreeably a leisure hour, 
and to impart also information of a 
valuable and instructive kind, 





A Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 
by Ashworth, and re-edited by T. Yeates. 
Seventh Edition, revised and corrected by 
the Rev. F. Bialloblotzky, Doct. Phil.— 
An intelligible and handy guide to the 
language of the first dispensation, afford- 
ing its student the help of a complete set 
of tables of verbal forms, and of the acci- 
dence of nouns and pronouns. 

Would not the so-called future tense 
(p. 22,) of the Hebrew be much better 
named the aorist, or indefinite? The like 
form of the verb is so given in Sir Wm. 
Jones’s outlines of Arabic grammar; and 
it is said to be non Aorisio impar in a 
Latin-Arabic grammar before us. It is 
very embarrassing while taken for a future 
and yet found applied to all times. 

Some of our readers may not have ob- 
served that in the original Hebrew of the 
119th Psalin all the verses of the portions 
headed aleph, beth, and so on, begin with 
the letters they follow. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Mrs. Sheppard, of Amport, Hants, 
widow of the late Dr, Sheppard, sometime 
Fellow of Magdalen college, has lately 
founded, and very liberally endowed, two 
new fellowships at Pembroke college, one 
for the study of the law, the other for that 
of medicine. That for law was filled up 
immediately : the medical fellowship will 
be open for competition. The candidates 
must be graduate members of the univer- 
sity who intend to pursue the study and 
practice of medicine, the choice resting 
with the master and senior fellows of the 
college, who are bound to hold an exami- 
nation previously to election. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Oct. 31. The Seatonian prize was 
adjudged to the Rev. Robert William 
Essington, M.A. Fellow of King’s college. 
Subject, ‘‘ The Curse upon Canaan,’’ Ge- 
nesis ix. 

Nov. 4. The Rev. Henry Philpot, B.D. 
Master of Catharine hall, was elected 
Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing academi- 
cal year. 

Nov. 21. The Syndicate, appointed to 
consider what steps should be taken re- 
specting the ground which was purchased 
by the university for the purpose of 
changing the site of the Botanic Garden, 


have reported to the Senate: That the 
work of clearing and preparing about 20 
acres of the new garden, for which in- 
structions were given in June, 1845, 
having been to a certain extent executed, 
the late Vice-Chancellor, with the con- 
currence of the other trustees, gave di- 
rections that seven acres of this ground 
should be trenched as a preparation for 
planting trees to form the belt which is 
necessary for the shelter of the garden; 
such trees being so to be grouped as to 
constitute an arboretum, as shewn in the 
sketch, which will be laid on the Regis- 
trar’s table. That in doing this and in 
building a tool house an expense of 298/. 
lls. 9d. has been incurred. The trees 
necessary to form the belt will require a 
sum not exceeding 70/.; and the Pro- 
fessor of Botany has reason to believe that 
a number of the rarer and more costly 
trees will be gratuitously supplied from 
other botanic gardens. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, PERTHSHIRE. 
The late Bishop Luscombe has left a 
large proportion of his property for the 
foundation of two divinity scholarships in 
Trinity college, Perthshire. Sir John 
Gladstone, of Fasque, has given 2,000/., 
and the Duke of Buccleuch 1,000/. addi- 
tional, towards the funds of the college. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society was held on St. Andrew’s day, 
when the Marquess of Northampton de- 
livered his customary annual address, 
passing under review the progress of sci- 
ence during the past year. The Copley 
Medal was awarded to M. Le Verrier, 
for his discovery of the new planet, and 
was received for him, at his request, by 
Sir John Herschel. The Royal Medals 
were awarded, to Prof. Faraday, for his 
brilliant discovery of Universal Magnet- 
ism, and to Prof. Owen, for his able and 
elaborate paper “On the Belemnite.”’ 
The Romford Medal was also awarded to 
Dr. Faraday, for his researches on Light. 

The following were elected the officers 

and council for the ensuing year ; the 
italics distinguishing the ten new mem- 
bers :— 
President : The Marquess of Northamp- 
ampton. — Treasurer: G. Rennie, esq. 
Secretaries: Dr. Roget; S. H. Christie, 
esq.—Foreign Secretary : Lieut.-Col. E. 
Sabine. 

Other Members of the Council: Prof. 
Brande ; 8. Cooper, esq.; Dr. Daubeny ; 
Sir H. De la Beche; Prof. E. Forbes; 
T. Galloway, esq.; W. R. Grove, esq. ; 
W. Hopkins, esq.; L. Horner, esq.; Dr. 
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Paris; G. R. Porter, esq.; Prof. Baden 
Powell + Sir John Richardson ; Capt. W. 
H. Smyth; Lieut.-Col. Sykes; Prof. 
Wheatstone. 

After the election, the Society dined 
together at the Crown and Anchor, the 
Marquess of Northampton presiding. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Nov. 30. The tenth anniversary meet- 
ing of this society was held at the society’s 
rooms, Bedford-street; Covent-garden, 
J. E. Gray, esq., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. From the report of the council, it 
appeared that 27 new members had been 
elected since the last anniversary, and 
that the society now consisted of 201 
members. Many thousands of specimens 
of British and Foreign plants had been 
received, and would shortly be distributed 
to the members. The report was unani- 
mously adopted ; after which a ballot took 
place for the council for the ensuing year, 
when the chairman was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and he nominated J. Miers, esq. 
F.R.S., and Edward Doubleday, esq. 
F.L.S., Vice-Presidents. Portraits of the 
Presidentand Mr. Hewitt Watson (painted 
by Mr. Carpenter, and subscribed for by 
the members,) were presented. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Nov. 30. W. Tite, esq. vice-president, 
read an interesting paper, being ‘* his 
recollections of a course of lectures de- 
livered by Sir John Soane in the Royal 
Academy in 1817.” Sir John Soane was 
then Professor of Architecture, and Mr. 
Tite read from his notes of the lectures 
made as a student of the academy at the 
time, illustrating them, however, with a 
running comment, showing the advances 
made since that period, and the nature 
and extent of the increased facilities and 
advantages now afforded to the students 
in the fine arts. The original course of 
lectures, as is usual at the academy, was 
limited to six. Their subjects were as 
follow, viz. :—Ist, The History of Archi- 
tecture. 2d, The History of the five 
Orders. 3d, The Application of the 
Orders, and an account of the Attempts 
in the 17th century to invent a sixth 
Order. 4th, Application of the Princi- 
ples of Architecture generally. 5th, Ar- 
chitecture in England, with a notice of 
Norman and Gothic Architecture; and 
6th, Bridges, Columns, Triumphal Arches, 
&c. Mr. Tite confined his illustrations 
and recollections to the first three, pro- 





mising to recur to the three latter at a 
later period of the season. The original 
lectures were exemplified by upwards of 
300 drawings. A selection from these 
were exhibited in the rooms of the Insti- 
tute, by the permission of the curators of 
the Soane Museum. Many of them were 
of great beauty and interest, and amongst 
them was Mr. Soane’s original drawing of 
the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, for 
which he received the silver medal of the 
Academy in the year 1780. Mr. Tite 
concluded these ‘‘ recollections” by urg- 
ing upon the crowded assembly of archi- 
tects present the necessity of recurring 
to first principles, as taught and urged 
upon the architects of his day by the late 
Professor Sir John Soane. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 4. The first meeting in the term 
was held in the society’s room, the Rev. 
the President in the chair. The Rev. J. 
E. Millard, Hon. Sec. read tht report of 
the committee. It stated that, the Rev. 
C. P. Chretian having resigned the office 
of secretary, Mr. Wayte, of Trinity col- 
lege, had been elected in his room; and 
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that Mr. Mozley, of Magdalen college, 
and Mr. Lowe, of Lincoln college, had 
been elected into the two vacancies in the 
committee. 

The sub-committee for conducting 
the restoration of Dorchester Abbey 
Church, reported that the great east 
window was now in course of restora- 
tion, from Mr. John Butterfield’s design ; 
that the present low roof of the Sacrarium 
was about to be replaced by an excellent 
open one; and that the example of raising 
terminal subscriptions in particular col- 
leges for the restoration of particular parts, 
which was set by some members of Oriel, 
had been followed by members of Exeter 
and Trinity colleges. Mr. E. A. Free- 
man, of Trinity college, then read a paper, 
“* On the History of Geometrical Window 
Tracery,”’ illustrated by drawings and en- 
gravings. 

Nov. 18. The report of the committee 
called for the aid of members in completing 
the catalogue of rubbings of brasses; and 
stated that the works at Dorchester church 
are proceeding favourably. Two statuettes, 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, intended for 
the canopies of the sedilia, were exhibited. 
Mr. G. W. Cox, of Trinity college, read 
a paper on Church Plate, and the general 
employment of metal in churches. Mr. 
Jones, of Queen’s college, exhibited a 
drawing of the proposed restoration of the 
choir screen of St. David’s cathedral, as 
designed by Mr. Butterfield. 

Nov. 25. Dr. Plumptre, the master of 
University college, was elected President 
for the ensuing year; and the Rev. W. 
Sewell, of Exeter college, the Rev. H. G. 
Liddell, of Christ Church, and Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart. M.P. Vice-Presidents. The 
Rev. E. Hill of Christ Church, and the 
Rev. C. P. Eden, of Oriel college, were 
appointed auditors; and the following 
gentlemen were chosen to serve on com- 
mittee, in the room of those now retiring 


by rotation:—the Ven. the Archdeacon 
of Oxford, the Rev. W. B. Heathcote, 
B.C.L., the Hon. G. F. Boyle, the Rev. 
H. P. Guillemard, B.D., and the Rev. W. 
Sewell, B.D. 





NORTHAMPTON ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Oct. 21. The annual meeting of the 
Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton was held in the Assembly 
Room, at the George Hotel. The Chair 
was occupied by the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Peterborough. The Rev. H. Rose 
read the report. It congratulated the 
members upon the increase in their num- 
ber, which now amounted to 220, while 
in the previous year there were only 180. 
The society had exercised a striking in- 
fluence in inducing the restoration of 
churches, and in directing their repairs, 
and named, among other instances. those 
of Doddington, Corby, Newnham, Rock- 
ingham, Dallington, Brington, &c. The 
Notices of Churches in the archdeaconry, 
issued under the superintendence of the 
society, had now reached the fourth num- 
ber and had given great and general 
satisfaction. The patronage, however, 
that the work had met with had been 
insufficient, the cost of each number 
having been nearly 130/., while the sub- 
scriptions to the work amounted to only 
351. The Rev. ©. H. Hartshorne then 
read a paper of considerable interest on 
the Castle and Parliaments of Northamp- 
ton, which will, we understand, be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, in continuation of that gentle- 
man’s series of papers on the Parliaments of 
Acton Burnell, York, &c. The Rev. G. A. 
Poole afterwards read a paper communi- 
cated by the Rev. C. L. Swainson, on the 
Parish Church of Crick, which was 
illustrated by numerous views and 
sketches. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 26. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

W. D. Bruce, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
charter of Margaret de Ros, sister and co- 
heiress of Peter de Brus, lord of Skelton, in 
Yorkshire, dated 1281, dispensing with the 
customs of pulture and witnesman in the 
lands of William de Strikeland, ancestor 
of the Stricklands of Sizergh. This charter 
has been lately published in the VIIIth 
Part of the Topographer and Genealogist, 
and the seal, in which the lady of Kendale 





holds in her hands shields of Brus and 
Ros, is engraved in Sharp’s Hartlepool 
and Drummond’s Illustrious Families. 
Mr. W. Hawkins presented to the 
society a specimen of the leaden sling- 
bullet of the ancient Greeks. It was 
found lodged in the Cyclopian walls of 
Sané in Cephalonia, and is inscribed with 
the characters PAINQ or PAINE, The 
presentation was accompanied by an elabo- 
rate paper, in which the author traced the 
use of the sling through most of the nations 
of antiquity, described the various kinds 
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of slings and sling missiles, and illustrated 
his subject by frequent reference to classi- 
cal authors. He then described the various 
kinds of leaden pellets which, towards the 
close of the fifth century before Christ, 
began to supersede the still more ancient 
sling-stones. In shape they resembled 
the acorn, olive, and almond, and were 
usually ornamented with a device, such as 
a thunderbolt, a star, or an arrow-head; 
or with characters, as the word on the 
specimen exhibited; AEZAT (take this), 
A®I or A®EI (hurl me against) ; or with 
the names of generals, as KAEONIKOY 
(Cleonicus’s), and the names of Philip and 
Perdiccas. Sling-bullets,with Roman ine 
scriptions, Mr. Hawkins remarked, were 
far more scarce. Among their devices are 
FERI (strike), ITAL. ET GAL. (the Italians 
and the Gauls). Some, referred to by Cap- 
tain Smyth in his Sicily and its Islands, 
are inscribed with imprecations. 

Dec. 3. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

An essay by W. H. Blaauw, esq. was 
read, on the history of William de Warrenne 
and his wife Gundreda, the founders of the 
priory of Lewes. The author opposes the 
opinion lately set forth by Mr. Stapleton 
in the Archeological Journal, that Gun- 
dreda was not a daughter of the Con- 
queror. 

Dec. 10. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

Some beautiful drawings of Norwich 
cathedral, by J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A. 
which were made for the Society nearly 
forty years ago, were brought forth for 
exhibition, and a letter from Mr. Repton 
on the subject was read by the secretary. 

Mr. Lott communicated extracts from 
the City of London archives, relative to 
the arrangements made in the city for the 
reception of the funeral procession of the 
Princess Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII. 
The contributions from the various wards 
for garnishing the streets, &c. afforded 
some interesting information, and details 
for comparing the state of the wards in 
those days with their relative importance 
at the present time. 

Dec. 17. W. Ayrton, esq. in the chair. 

A series of beautiful drawings of Cow- 
dray House, Sussex, was exhibited, having 
been presented to the Society by Mr. 
Nash of Brighton. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. made 
a communication on the scheme for erect- 
ing a Royal Academy in England in the 
reign of King James the First, containing 
many new and curious particulars of the 
history of the design, and an account of 
the constitution of the academy as it 
was finally settled in a formal conference 
between the author of the design and the 
King. Some account of the scheme in its 
early stages is given in the Introduction to 
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the Archeologia, but it is very imperfect, 
the writer of that account knowing nothjng 
of what was done in it later than the year 
1621. The design is there also attributed 
conjecturally to Sir George Buck, or one 
or two other persons, not one of whom had 
anything to do with it. Mr. Hunter 
clearly shewed that this design was one of 
the magnificent schemes for the advance- 
ment of literature of Mr. Edmund Bolton, 
the friend of Camden, one of the most 
learned and, at the same time, most zealous 
antiquaries of the time, the author of the 
Worke of Armory, Nero Cesar, the 
Hypercritica, and other works. Bolton, 
as well as other eminent scholars of the 
time, had seen with great regret the fall 
of the old Society of Antiquaries, and de- 
vised the present scheme as a means of 
supplying the loss which the cause of 
historical literature had sustained, and 
attributing the fall to the jealousy of the 
government respecting a society of that 
nature, which was a mere voluntary asso- 
ciation, he made it a fundamental prin- 
ciple of his scheme, that it should rest 
in the foundation of a royal charter, and 
should be thus in a degree connected with 
the general administration of public affairs. 
But he had also magnificent designs par- 
taking of the general character of his own 
mind, which was sanguine and full of 
lofty ideas of the importance of the lite- 
rary character as an element of national 
greatness, for he intended to create at the 
same time an Order of Literary Men, 
who were to take rank before those of the 
same class with themselves, and to be en- 
titled to wear marks of distinction. Con- 
temporary drawings of the ribbon, pen- 
dant, and jewel, were exhibited in a 
manuscript, which Mr. Hunter laid upon 
the table of the society from his private 
library. This order was to be united with 
the Order of the Garter, as ‘‘ a small 
circle within a greater, concentric.’’ Pe- 
riodical chapters were to be held under 
the presidency of the Earl Marshal of 
England, for the consideration and deter- 
mination of curious points in history and 
antiquities; and, finally, Windsor Castle 
was to be converted into an English 
Olympus. Bolton was a member of the 
University of Cambridge and of the inns 
of court, and was not a mere visionary 
and vain enthusiast. He stood, more- 
over, in the position of a poor kinsman 
of the Duke of Buckingham, the Prime 
Minister, who, himself a patron of litera- 
ture and art, looked favourably upon 
the design, named it in Parliament, where 
it was well received, submitted it the 
King, and introduced Bolton to a per- 
sonal conference with His Majesty upon 
it. The design lingered through the 
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years 1622 and 1623; but in 1624 Bol. 
ton, was again introduced to the King, 
who was then at Rufford, prepared to 
present to His Majesty the design in 
its complete form. ‘The King suggested 
some trifling changes, but gave what 
Bolton understood to be a complete sanc- 
tion to the plan, promising to grant 
a charter of incorporation, a common 
seal, and a mortmain of 200/. a-year. 
The scheme, in this its matured state, 
placed in the Academy three classes of 
persons :—-First, The Twéelaries, who 
were to be the Knights of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Chancellors of the 
two Universities ; Second, the 4uviliaries, 
who were to be persons selected from the 
flower of the English nobility, and from 
the Lords of the Council of State and of 
the New Plantations; and, third, the 
Essentials, that is, the working men of 
the Academy, on whom the burthen of 
the duties of it was to rest. But before 
the necessary forms were gone through 
the King died, and the new Court looked 
less favourably on the design. The new 
King, when Prince, was present at Bol- 
ton’s interview with King James at Ruf- 
ford, and made the remark, that ‘* it was 
too good for the times.’’ Bolton tried to 
interest him in the success of the scheme, 
and Mr. Hunter’s manuscript was espe- 
cially prepared by Bolton to be placed in 
the hands of the new Sovereign for his 
information. It is needless to say, that 
the design finally fell to the ground; and 
it was not till after the Restoration that 
the Royal Society was incorporated, 
which was designed for the philosophers 
and experimenters rather than for the 
philologers and antiquaries. Nor did the 
antiquaries obtain their charter till 1751. 
Not the least curious part of Mr. Hunter’s 
communication was the list of the eighty- 
four persons who were to form the first 
body of Essentials. Many of the names 
were of persons familiarly known ; but 
in eighty-four persons it may be expected 
that some will be of persons whose claims 
to the honour of the Society are not so 
easily discovered. Mr. Hunter had at- 
tempted to identify them, and had suc- 
ceeded with the exception of very few. 
It was a list of great interest, supplying 
a new fact in the lives of many of the 
persons most eminent in literature in the 
Elizabethan period, and, we believe, 
never before communicated to the public. 
Among the poets, there are Sir John 
Beaumont, Sir William Alexander, Haw- 
kins, Chapman, Drayton, and Ben Jon- 
son. Among the Antiquaries,—Cotton, 
Spelman, Selden. Among the Heralds, 
—the Saint Georges, Segar, Le Neve, 


Bradshaw ; together with Sir Henry 
Wotton, Sir Thomas Lake, Sir Francis 
Cottington, Sir Edward Coke, Endymion 
Porter, Sir Thomas Aylesbury, and Inigo 
Jones. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dee. 4. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton in the chair. The subject appointed 
for special discussion was, ‘‘ The various 
Ancient Decorative Arts and Process of 
working in Metals, such as Chasing, Em- 
bossing, Niello, Filagree,” &c. Mr. Hud- 
son Turner read a paper, which contained 
rather a general view of the subject than 
details respecting the several processes in 
metallurgy anciently used. The writer 
observed that in the majority of instances 
we can now show scarcely more than the 
names whereby numerous artificial pro- 
cesses connected with working in metals 
during the medizval period were desig- 
nated, in evidence of their having been 
practised. The variety, however, of these 
distinctive appellations rendered it de- 
sirable that a catalogue of the descriptions 
whereby they were distinguished in com- 
mercial traftic should be formed, in order 
that distinctive names, as yet unintelligi- 
ble, may be appropriated to the several 
objects of curious workmanship exhibited 
from time to time. To the British anti- 
quary it would be an attainment of great 
interest if his researches enabled him to 
identify the method of working in gold or 
silver practised at an early period in this 
country, and known by reputation in 
other parts of Europe as the work of 
England, “opus Anglicum,’’—and a va- 
riety of it familiarly designated as the 
work of Durham, ‘‘ opus Dunolmense,’’ 
It would be equally desirable to be enabled 
to classify such examples of foreign work- 
manship as may be found in our island 
by their proper designations ; as the work 
of the Saracens, ‘‘ opus Saracenorum,’’— 
or the ‘opus Grecum,’’—the ‘ opus 
Veneticum,” work of Venice,—the work of 
Tours, ‘‘ opus Turonense,’’—or of Cyprus, 
‘opus Cyprense.’’ Any attempt towards 
suchaclassification would possess more than 
amerely curiousantiquarian interest ; since 
it could not fail to throw important light 
on the history of commerce and inter- 
national relations in early times. More- 
over, the extent to which objects of per- 
sonal ornament and productions of a costly 
character were used in a country afforded 
valuable collateral evidence of the actual 
state of society. It is obvious that any 
considerable introduction of foreign lux- 
uries during the infancy of commerce 
must have been the result of some influ- 
ential circumstances by which the taste of 
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the time was fixed or modified ; and there- 
fore the prevalent esteem for any particu- 
lar objects of foreign production may be 
taken as evidence of commercial and 
friendly relation at that period. The 
elevation of an ecclesiastic of Greek ori- 
gin, Theodorus, to the see of Canterbury, 
in the seventh century, must have tended 
to the introduction of the arts and choicer 
productions of Greece or Asia,—as well 
as of the dogmas or ceremonial peculiari- 
ties of the Eastern Church ; and it was in 
sacred ornaments that the most costly 
processes of Art were lavishly displayed. 
The practice of performing pilgrimages to 
Rome, the Holy Sepulchre, and other 
remote places,—where the rich produce of 
various countries was displayed to view, 
and an emporium opened for the supply 
of the most remote regions of Christian 
Europe,—doubtless led to the introduc- 
tion of numerous works of foreign arti- 
ficers into this country. By such pil- 
grimages, even more perhaps than by 
commercial traffic, were the productions 
of Italy, Greece, or the East imported 
into our country in earlier times. Mr. 
Turner observed that we have scarcely 
any data in regard to the actual practising 
of the more curious processes of me- 
tallurgy, either by foreigners or natives, 
in England, in very early times. It may 
be reasonably surmised that the most 
precious existing example of goldsmiths’ 
work,—the Alfred Jewel, preserved at 
Oxford,—was fabricated in this country ; 
though some antiquaries consider its ena- 
mel as of oriental work,—while the gold 
setting, richly elaborated in filagree, may 
doubtless be English. However, it was to 
be remembered that, whilst the art was 
chiefly subservient to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, it was also chiefly practised by 
ecclesiastics ; and that through their com- 
munication with their foreign brethren, 
the knowledge of curious artistic pro- 
cesses would be diffused throughout their 
order, and carefully preserved. Thus, 
the arrival of some Greek acolytes with 
archbishop Theodore affords a reasonable 
ground for explaining the introduction of 
arts into our country which are un- 
doubtedly of oriental character. It was 
scarcely needful to remind the archeolo- 
gist that ecclesiastics of the highest grade 
did not account themselves demeaned by 
practising the crafts in which they had 
attained to eminent skill as simple 
brethren of the convent. St. Dunstan in 
England, and St. Eloi, Bishop of Noyon, 
in France, who lived at the close of the 
sixth century, are instances of prelates 
celebrated for their skill in working the 
precious metals. 

Mr. Turner then adverted to the un- 
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doubted practice in Ireland, from a very 
early period, of the various arts of work- 
ing in metals. His observations applied 
not only to productions in gold and silver, 
but to castings in bronze or mixed metals, 
presenting the united characteristics of 
very early fabrication with peculiarities of 
most skilful workmanship ; and he alluded 
to the superior advantages enjoyed by 
Irish antiquaries for the prosecution of 
such an inquiry in the existence of a na- 
tional collection. The nature and extent 
of the collection formed by the Royal 
Irish Academy were known to many mem- 
bers of the Institute, by the series of 
faithful drawings of the numerous objects 
preserved in their museum ;—which, by 
favour of the Council and the kind inter- 
vention of Dr. Todd, were exhibited at 
the last year’s meeting of the Institute at 
Winchester. It was observable that some 
of the Irish specimens showed a remark- 
able skill in the use of the metallic com- 
pound technically called nied/o, at a period 
long antecedent to that at which writers 
have usually accounted that curious art 
tq have been practised. That art, in- 
deed, is of far earlier date than the times 
of Finiguerra and the Florentine orfevres 
of the fifteenth century ; as is shown by 
the researches of Count Cicognara, who 
has given examples of it earlier than the 
eighth century. In the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries there is a stylus, 
or pointel, for writing on waxed tablets, 
the head of which is beautifully orna- 
mented, apparently with niello. This 
little work is of early Norman, or possi- 
bly Saxon, date. 

Mr. Turner made some remarks on the 
art of engraving as applied to the enrich- 
ment of sepulchral memorials familiarly 
termed ‘‘ Brasses,’’-—which, independently 
of their value as family memorials, evi- 
dences of costume, &c. possess additional 
interest as examples of design, and of a 
peculiar kind of artistic method in the 
working of metals, viz. the combination 
of the work of the burin with the use of 
enamel, and of a coarse assimilation to 
the process of the use of niello. 

He then observed, he regretted that 
it was at present impracticable to offer 
any definitions of a precise nature in re- 
gard to many of the medieval terms to 
which he had had occasion to advert. As 
respected the distinctive term “‘opus An- 
glicum,” by which the works of the early 
metallurgists of England were known 
abroad, he ventured to express an opinion 
that the phrase was not applied to denote 
any particular process of art, but was 
rather used to describe the general cha- 
racter and desigu of the objects fabricated 
in the precious metals in this country at 
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an early period. And it might possibly 
have reference to the two peculiar pat- 
terns generally worked on the surface of 
such objects,—which may be broadly dis- 
tinguished as the ribbon and the lacertine 
or dragon pattern. The “ opus Dunol- 
mense’’ he was inclined to consider as a 
peculiar decorative process which the 
monks of Durham, to whose skill it must 
be attributed, derived from their prede- 
cessors who came from Lindisfarne: and 
the characteristics of this style were pro- 
bably analogous to those of the early 
Irish works to which previous reference 
had been made. The want of any na- 
tional Museum of Medizval Art in this 
country was a serious obstacle to the pro- 
secution of researches of this nature: as 
it was only by actual and careful com- 
parison of examples that any satisfactory 
knowledge of their date or origin could be 
obtained. In many instances, doubtless, 
these terms were confounded ;—as, for 
example, works of oriental character may 
have been called without strict regard to 
their proper designations. But unques- 
tionably these were appellations denoting 
objects of perfectly distinct style, in their 
true signification: and Mr. Turner re- 
marked, that in formal documents some 
attempt seemed to be made to distinguish 
the country of objects of price with pre- 
cision. Thus, in a list of presents (xenia) 
given to Henry the Third by the Master 
of the Temple beyond Sea, we find, among 
other productions of oriental skill— ‘‘ two 
Turkish bows with strings of leather,’’ 
and ‘‘ two iron maces of Saracenic work.” 
The discrimination between Turkish and 
Saracenic work is curious in more re- 
spects than one; and, besides its indi- 
cating a knowledge of the difference be- 
tween the races, it would appear to mark 
some distinction fully recognized in the 
thirteenth century in the character of 
eastern productions. By the writers of 
romance these terms were doubtless used 
in a more vague or general sense ; as in 
the ‘‘ Tale of Gawayn,” written in the 
times of Richard the Second,—in which 
the battle-axe of the Green Knight 
is minutely described, with its handle 
strengthened with iron wound around it, 
—and all bigraven with grene in 
Grecous werkes. 
At the same time, the frequent allusion to 
Greece as the source whence such deco- 
rations were derived, is fully consistent 
with the fact that the chief source of a 
grert variety of artistic processes, of every 
kind, prevalent during the middle ages, 
may be traced to Constantinople. In 
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illustration of the goldsmiths’ work of the 
13th and 14th centuries, Mr. Turner read 
numerous extracts from the unpublished 
accounts of the native artists employed by 
Henry the Third and Edward the First,— 
which showed the variety and elaborate 
character of the objects executed by them 
in the precious metals, during those times. 
In the course of some concluding, and 
necessarily hasty, remarks on early iron- 
work, Mr. Turner called especial attention 
to a beautiful cast, exhibited by Mr. Wil- 
lement, of the wrought iron screen which 
formerly inclosed the monument of Alia- 
nor, consort of Edward the First, in 
Westminster Abbey. This beautiful spe- 
cimen of the iron-work of the 14th cen- 
tury was removed but a few years since, 
—and is now rusting in the vaults or 
crypts of the abbey. In Mr. Willement’s 
opinion, it is scarcely inferior in beauty 
to the celebrated work at Notre Dame: 
and Mr. Turner observed, it should 
possess great interest in the eyes of Eng- 
lish archeologists, as he had discovered 
that it was the undoubted work of an 
English smith, one Adam de Leighton, of 
Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire ; who 
received 12/, for the entire fabric—equal 
to about 180/. of the present currency. 
It is to be hoped that under the auspices 
of the present Dean this remarkable spe- 
cimen of the excellent craft of a provincial 
smith in the old time may be either re- 
stored to its original position, or preserved 
from further possible mutilation or decay. 

At the conclusion, observations were 
made on the subject by the Marquess of 
Northampton, Mr. Newton, Mr. J. H. 
Westwood, and others. After which, Mr. 
Hawkins exhibited several specimens of 
early workmanship in silver, from the 
well-known hoard found at Cuerdale, in 
Lancashire; and explained the peculi- 
arities of their fabric. 





A discovery of antiquities has taken 
place in the department of the Vosges. 
Some labourers, employed on the road 
from Bar le Duc to Bile, cut transversely 
into three parallel passages, each of about 
five feet deep, in which were ranged seve- 
ral layers of human bodies covered over 
with earth and stones. Near each skele- 
ton was found a vase, a cup, several 
swords of different sizes, and the head of 
a lance, and near two of them a hatchet. 
Among the rubbish were also found a 
bracelet and a medal in bronze, and a frag- 
ment of some article of jewellery in silver. 
The medal is of the date of Constantine 
II., and is in good preservation. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


AUSTRIA. 


Cracow, as the ‘‘ focus and seat of the 
Propaganda, which was constantly threat- 
ening poison and assassination,’’ has, ac- 
cording ‘to the decision of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, forfeited the right of exist- 
ing any longer as a republic, and accord- 
ingly Austria has been authorised to take 
definitive possession of Cracow. This 
took place on the 16th Dec. with great 
solemnity. All the civil and military 
authorities assembled at an early hour in 
the morning, in the hall of the Senate, 
when the decision of the Emperor was 
publicly and officially made known. A 
salute of twenty-one guns was then fired 
to announce to the inhabitants of Cracow 
the inauguration of the new system of 
government. A solemn service was per- 
formed in the churches, at the end of 
which the Austrian National Hymn was 
sung. All the garrison were under arms, 
and fired salutes in honour of the event. 


SPAIN. 


On the Ist Dec. a fire broke out in the 
edifice at Madrid, in which are the offices 
of the Ministers of War, Finance, Marine, 
and the Interior. The War Department 
is the great sufferer by this conflagration. 
All the military records for the last hun- 
dred years, the magnificent furniture and 
pictures of the Ministers’ apartments, &c. 
have become a prey to the flames. The 
archives of the Navy have been saved. 
The adjacent palace of the Senate had a 
narrow escape. 


PORTUGAL. 


A total rout has ensued of a body of 
insurgents, io the amount of 2,000, under 
the command of the ex-Viscount Sa da 
Bandeira, by the columns under the com- 
mand of Baron Casal and Viscount Vin- 
haes, on the 10th Dec. near Chaves, in 
the province of Minho. The greater part 
of Sa da Bandeira’s staff and of the 
guerilla chiefs were left dead on the field. 
The Queen’s troops invest Santarem. 
Lisbon has remained quiet, as has Oporto. 
Both cities have been put in a state of 
defence. Vice-Admiral Parker’s squa- 
dron was in the Tagus. 


INDIA. 


The insurrection in Cashmere is said to 
be nearly at anend. Sheik Emaumood- 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XXVII, 


Deen has again temporized and made a 
show of yielding, and has even withdrawn 
his troops from the siege of a small fort 
called Hurree Purvut. In the meantime 
there are considerable forces in movement 
towards Cashmere,—viz. lst, the whole 
force of Gholab Singh; 2d, the Lahore 
army (10,000 men,) under Tej Singh ; 
3d, the British division (6,000 men,) com- 
manded by General Wheeler, which has 
marched from the Jullender Doab to Ja- 
moo for the purpose of taking possession 
of that capital, and of guarding it for 
Gholab; and 4th, the brigade which left 
Lahore, on its being relieved by other 
troops from Ferozepore, crossed the Ra- 
vee and marched into Gholab’s dominions. 
The movement of this powerful force 
shows that the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief look upon the pro- 
ceedings at Cashmere as of great mo- 
ment. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Accounts from Western Australia bring 
the important information of the dis- 
covery of Coal in that colony, in a plain 
near the Murray river, thirty-five miles 
south of Freemantle :—and the scarcely 
less important one of the finding of a new 
Port, which supplies the want so long felt 
of good and secure anchorage on the 
western coast. In this natural harbour 
it is said, a line-of-battle ship may be 
perfectly secure with her bowsprit almost 
on the shore. It is in Mangles Bay, at 
the south extremity of Cockburn Sound, 
and at a distance of three miles N. by E. 
from Peel’s Harbour ; and has a depth of 
water of five and six fathoms at 100 
yards from the sandy beach, and ten to 
eleven fathoms at a cable’s length further 
out,—‘* on a bottom’’ says Mr. Roe, the 
surveyor-general, ‘‘of the best possible 
holding ground, consisting of soft clay.” 
The frontage of this splendid anchorage 
is the proposed town-site of Rockingham : 
—and the port is to be named, after 
the ex-colonial minister, ‘“‘ Port Glad- 
stone.” 


MEXICO. 


The American squadron has made an- 
other unsuccessful attempt in the Gulph 
to capture the town of Alvarado. A 
movement, on the part of the Mexicans, 
has been made at a Every per- 
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son capable of bearing arms had volun- 
tarily entered the service, and it was 
supposed that the force under Santa Anna 


amounted to upwards of 20,000 men. 
Their destination was Monterey, to meet 


General Taylor. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


DORSET. 


Dec. 3. The Bestwall and Swineham 
estates of 296 acres of dairy and arable 
land, close to Wareham, were disposed of 
at the Auction Mart for 12,700 guineas, 
the Earl of Eldon being declared the pur- 
chaser. These farms were selected by the 
late Sir Claude Scott, Bart., to develope 
his system of practical agriculture. 


DURHAM. 


The famous iron bridge at Sunderland 
has at length been made toll free. A pro- 
fit of 79,6667. has been reaped from its 
tolls since its opening in 1796. 


KENT. 


Nov. 20. Forty houses were destroyed 
by fire, at Gravesend. They were situated 
nearly in the locality where the former con- 
flagration occurred in 1844, West-street, 
extending along the water side from near 
the Town-pier to the Rosherville-gardens. 
The fire was first. discovered from the pre- 
mises of Mr. Garretts, grocer, and amongst 
the buildings destroyed are the Pier Hotel, 
Talbot Inn, Punch Bowl Tavern, and all 
the intermediate wharfs and buildings. 


LANCASHIRE. 


St. John’s Church, Failsworth, the 
foundation of which was laid on August 
7th, 1845, was consecrated Nov. 26, by 
the Lord Bishop of Chester. It is de- 
signed in the early-English style of archi- 
tecture, by Mr. Shellard. It consists of 
a lofty nave, with clerestory, north and 
south aisles, chancel, western tower, with 
broach spire, and north porch. The tower, 
at the present time, is only carried to the 
height of the nave roof, in consequence 
of the shortness of means. The accom- 
modation on the ground floor, and in the 
gallery at the west end, is for about 600, 
and the cost, without the tower, has been 
but little more than 2,4007, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The nave and isles of Coston church 
have been lately divested of whitewash, 
repaired, and filled with open seats, and 
the chancel has been re-built by the in- 
cumbent, the Hon. and Rey. Jobn Sandi- 
lands. 


NORFOLK, 


Dec. 12. A dreadful fire broke out at 
Flizton-hall, the residence of Sir Shafto 
Adair. The mansion was destroyed, with 
all its valuable and ancient pictures and 
costly furniture. Nothing of this beautiful 
remnant of Elizabethan architecture re- 


mains but the front walls, and so much of : 


the new buildings which have been in the 
course of erection during the last two 
years as were complete. The old man- 
sion was attributed to the design of Inigo 
Jones, whose bust was placed on the 
staircase. Among the pictures lost are 
two of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the Duke 
of Richmond and his family, and Sir 
Charles Saunders. The extent of damage 
cannot be less than 30,000/. ; it is insured 
in different offices, nearly, if not to the 
full amount. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The new church of St. James the Great, 
at Morpeth, consecrated Oct. 8, is built in 
the Norman style, exceedingly massive 
and substantial, with little ornament. Its 
length from east to west is about 130 feet ; 
its breadth about 46 feet, and it is capable 
of seating about 1,000 persons. The 
roof is open-framed, and composed of 
Memel fir-timber stained; the seats are 
of the same material, and are all open. 
In the nave are eight stone clustered 
pillars. The roof of the chancel is sup- 
ported by interlaced arches ; and on its 
north and south sides are small galleries 
for children, reached by spiral staircases. 
There are chancel aisles, with stone 
screens; and the reredos and the pulpit 
are also uf stone. The chancel and apse 
are paved with encaustic pavement. Nine 
stained windows in the apse were from 
the manufactory of Mr. Wailes at New- 
castle, and represent Christ and the prin- 
cipal of his apostles. Five other stained 
windows have been produced by Mr. 
Clutterbuck, of Stratford, Essex ; two in 
the north transept represent the Cruci- 
fixion and the taking down of our Saviour 
from the Cross; two in the west end, the 
transfiguration and the agony; the fifth, 
in one of the chancel aisles, represents 
the beheading of St. James, and Peter in 
prison. The ground was given jointly by 
the Earl of Carlisle and the late Mrs. 
John Fenwick. The foundation-stone 
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was laid on St. James’s day, 1844, and 
the total cost is estimated at about 5000/. 
The stone employed has been brought from 
Hartford-bridge, in the county. The ar- 
chitect is Mr. Ferrey. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Dec. 3. The parish church of Nettleded, 
which has been lately restored and enlarged 
by subscription, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, who preached 
a very impressive sermon, and the collec- 
tion for the building fund amounted to 
nearly 791. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Grindon Church, near Leek, has been 
entirely restored, and considerably en- 
larged. The restoration has been car- 
ried on at an expense of almost 2,000/., 
defrayed by the Rector and his friends. 
It is intended, when funds will permit, 
to carry up a tower and spire at the west 
end to the height of 115 feet. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The beautiful church of Holy Cross, 
Pershore,has lately been bothenlarged and 
beautified, the east end having beenthrown 
back, and 84 additional sittings obtained. 
Some of the massive pillars have been 
relieved of their disfiguring coats of white- 
wash; and, as they are constructed of 
dark stone, now stand out in bold relief 
and beautiful contrast to the rest of the 
building. 

YORKSHIRE. 


Nov. 20. The Bishop of Ripon con- 
secrated St. Paul’s church, Denholm Gate. 
The church consists of nave, side aisles, 
and chancel, and is open internally from 
end to end, there being no rood-screen at 
the chancel arch. The base of the spire 
is filled with a gallery, which also projects 
one arch into the nave, and is the only 
gallery in the church. The aisles are 
separated from the nave by seven arches, 
on clustered pillars, above which there is 
a clerestory, with double lights above the 
apex of each arch, the groining of the 
roof springing from the spaces between. 
The seats are all low-backed, having 
poppy heads at the ends nearest the mid- 
dle aisle. The reading-desk and pulpit 
are placed at each side of the chancel arch, 
and the chancel, which is raised from the 
nave by three steps, is paved in diamonds, 
black and white. The east window, of 
stained glass, is a triple lancet, the two 
side lights containing. each two passages, 
and the centre light three, illustrative of 
the life of St. Paul, the patron saint. 
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The church was designed by Mr. Chan- 
trell, of Leeds, and contains upwards of 
600 seats. 

The new church of South Otterington 
has been opened. It consists of a chancel, 
nave, north aisle, south porch, and tower, 
with a roof of equilateral pitch. The 
style is Norman, and the material stone 
from Brussetton, said to be capable of 
retaining great sharpness; the wood- 
work, English oak and Memel timber, 
The chancel windows are of stained glass. 
by Wailes. The sittings are mostly free. 
Mr. Salvin was the architect. 

The new district church of St. Mary, 
erected at South Milford, near Ferry- 
bridge, at the expense of the Misses Gas- 
coigne, aided by grant from the Incorpo- 
rated Society, and lately consecrated, is 
a fabric built in the early-English style of 
the 13th century, on a site presented by 
Lincoln college, Oxford, and Mr. B. 
Crossland, of Milford. The entire length 
of the church is about 90 feet. It com- 
prises a nave and chancel, with a north 
porch, and an octagonal vestry on the 
north side of the chancel. At the west 
end of the nave is a gable-turret. The 
building is of ashler-dressed Huddleston 
stone ; the roofs baing covered with West- 
moreland slate, and an ornamental ridge 
tile. The nave is 52 feet long by 27 feet 
wide ; and the interior height is 37 feet. 
The roof is high pitched, and shews the 
ribs and framing, which are stained. The 
floor is paved with flags; and the seats, 
which afford accommodation for about 
300 persons, are open. The pulpit is of 
carved oak, without any staircase in the 
church. The font is of Huddleston stone, 
of a circular form, with a carved trefoil 
ornament ; it stands near the north porch. 
The nave is lighted by seven lancet win- 
dows in the side walls, and two at the 
west end, surmounted by a rose-window : 
also a vesica-window over the chancel 
arch. The doors are of oak, with wrought 
iron-work. The chancel is in length about 
29 feet, in width 18 feet, and in height 
17 feet. The roof is high pitched, and 
open, the timbers being all shewn. The 
floor is paved with encaustic tiles. In 
the east wall is an arcade worked in stone, 
and surmounted by three lancet windows, 
and a Trinity window at the extreme 
point of the gable. There are also three 
windows in the side walls of the chancel. 
Under the vestry is a chamber, in which 
hot water has been fixed, for warming 
the church. The designs were by Mr. 
Fowler Jones, architect. The cost, it is 
said, will not exceed 1,500/, 

















GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov. 
J. Fairlie to be Lieut.-Colonel Commandant ; 
Major Sir C. Lamb, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. Sir J. Boswell, Bart. to be Major. 


- Ayrshire Yeomanry Cav. Lieut.-Col. 


ov. 24. William 4 Beckett and Roger 
Therry, esqrs. to be Puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales; Alfred 
Cheeke, esq. to be Commissioner of the Court 
of Requests; and Thomas Callaghan, esq. to 
be Crown Prosecutor in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, in that colony.—William George 
Knox, esq. to be Puisne Judge for the Island 
of Trinidad.—J. Hocper Dawson, esq. to be 
Chief Clerk and Registrar of the Supreme 
Court and Clerk of the Central Circuit Court of 
the Island of Newfoundland. 

Nov. 26. Royal Marines, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
S. B. Ellis, C.B. to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Dec.1. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. A. A. 
T. Cunynghame, from 13th Foot, to be Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel, vice Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
C. Stuart, who exchanges ; brevet Capt. H. 
Caldecot, Ist Foot Guards, to be Major in the 
Army; Col. Lord John Hay, to be Major- 
General in the Army, half-pay Unattached; 
Lieut.-Col. A. Morris, to be Colonel in the 
Army. 

Dec. 5. Herbert Townshend Bowen, esq. to 
be Solicitor-General for Trinidad.—Royal Ar- 
tillery, Captain and brevet Major W. H. Bent 
to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Captain and brevet Major 
R. Clarke to be Lieut.-Colonel; V. Cockburn 
to be Captain, vice Clarke; First Lieut. C. W. 
Younghusband to be Second Captain, vice 
Cockburn ; Second Lieut. O’B. B. Woolsey, to 
be First Lieutenant, vice Younghusband. 

Dec.7. Royal Marines, Lieut.-Col. T. Peebles 
to be Colonel and Second Commandant; Capt. 
and brevet Major J. Whylock to be Lieut.-Co- 
lonel; Second Lieut. J. J. D. Barclay to be 

First Lieutenant, vice Wright. 

Dec. 8. 29th Foot, Major A. T. Hemphill to 
be Lieut.-Colonel, by purchase; Capt. G. L. 
Way to be Major. 

Dec. 10. Lord Howard de Walden and Sea- 
ford, G.C.B. (now og | Extr. and Minister 
Plenip. to the Queen of Portugal) to be her 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of the Belgians; Sir 
George Hamilton le ag ae (now Envoy 
Extr. and Minister Plenip. to the King of the 
Belgians) to be Envoy Extr. and Minister 
poe 4 to the Queen of Portugal; Rutherford 
Alcock, esq. (now Consul at Foo-chow-foo) to 
be Consul at Shanghai; Richard Belgrave 
Jackson, esq. (now Vice-Consul at Canton) to 
be Consul at Foo-chow-foo; Temple Hilliard 
Layton, esq. (now acting as Consul at Amoy) 

nsui at that port; Vice-Adm. Sir E. 
W. W.C. R. Owen, G.C.B. to be Admiral of 
the Blue; Rear-Adm. Thomas Browne, to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

Dec. 11. _ Major H. H. Kitchener, from 29th 
Foot, to Major, vice Major M. Smith.—Staff, 
brevet Col. W. G. Cochrane, to be Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the Forces in Ireland; 
brevet Col. R. C. Mansel, to be Deputy Quar- 
termaster-General to the Forces serving in 
Ireland; brevet Lieut.-Colonel F. A. Fraser, 
to be Deputy Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces serving in Canada; brevet Lieut.-Col. 
J. M. Robertson, to be Colonel in the Army ; 
Major John Westlake, to be Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Army. 


Dec. 15. Royal Montgomeryshire Militia, 


? 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 





the Earl of Powis, K.G. to be Commandant.— 
The younger son and daughters of James late 
Lord Glenlyon to the same have precedence as 
if their father had succeeded to the dignity of 
Duke of Athol.—G. G. Lowenfeld, esq. to be 
Financial Accountant for the colony of British 
Guiana. 

Dec. 17. Raised to the dignity of a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom, Henry Robert Fergu- 
son Davie, of Creedy, co. Devon, esq. Colonel 
in the Army ; Frederick Currie, esq. one of the 
Secretaries to the government of India; and 
Anthony Rothschild, of tong AP mg esq. 
(with remainder to his nephews, Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild, Charles Alfred Rothschild, and 
ie Rothschild, esqrs. sons of Lionel 
Rothschild, esq.)—The Rev. Robert Lee, D.D. 
to be one of her Majesty’sChaplains in Ordinary 
in Scotland. 

Dec.18. Royal Regiment of Artillery, Major- 
Gen. J. Power to be Colonel Commandant.— 
Royal Marines, Capt. and brevet Major Thos. 
Wearing to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 19. Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, 
Bart. G.C.B. to be her Majesty’s First and 
Principal Naval Aide-de-Camp; William San- 
derson Craig, esq. to be Consul in the island 
of Sardinia, to reside at Cagliari; and Fre- 
derick W. Calvert, esq. to be Consul at the 
Dardanelles. 

Dec. 21. Major-Gen. Charles William Pas- 
ley, C.B. to be a Knight Commander of the 
order. 

Dec. 22. Brevet, Lieut.-Col. E. A. Angelo, 
of the 30th Foot, to be Colonel in the Army. 

Dec, 24.. Aneurin Owen, of Egryn, co. Den- 
bigh, esq. to be an Assistant Commissioner of 
Poor Laws. 





Lieut.-Gen. Sir Benj. D’Urban to be Com- 
mander of the Forces in Canada. 





Nava Promorions. 


To be Captains.—J. P. Roepel and 8S. H. 
Ussher. : 

To be Commanders.—G. Biane, J. A. Mends, 
and G.C. Adams. 

Appointments.—Rear-Adm. Sir J. Louis to 
superintend Devonport Dockyard ; Adm. Bou- 
verie to be Commander in Chief in the Tagus ; 
Sir W. E. Parry to be Captain Superintendent 
of the Royal Clarence Victualling-yard and 
Haslar Hospital; Sir J. G. Bremer, to Wool- 
wich Dockyard; Capt. Alexander Ellice, to be 
Comptrolier of Steam Machinery ; Commander 
Henry Layton, to Belvidera; V. A. Masing- 
berd to Alecto; E. Peirse to Cruiser; G. Lowe 
to Resistance; W. Worsfold to Imaum; H. 
Jauncey to Albion; E. Collier to Trafalgar ; 
Sir W. S. Wiseman, Bart. to Vindictive; E. 
C. T. D’Eyncourt to Comus; R. Moorman 
to Rattler; H. M. Ellicombe to Rolla; H. 
Dumaresque to Seaflower ; T. Wilson to Cano- 
ar ang Lieut. and Commanders 
William Swainson to the Penguin; James W. 
Tomlinson to the Harpy; G. 


orris to Torch; 
E. F. Roberts to Myrmidon. 


~ 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Renfrew Co.—Col. William Mure. 
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EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rev. W. A. Shirley (Archdeacon of Derby,) to 
be Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Rev. Lord Charles Thynne, to be Vice Dean of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. R. N. Pemberton, to be Preb. of Hereford. 

Hon. and Rev. O. W. W. Forrester to be a 
Preb. of Hereford. 

Rev. J. Watts, to be a Canon of Salisbury. 

Rey. E. K. Luscome, to be a Minor Canon of 
Gloucester, 

Rev. G. Acklom, Trinity Church P.C. Swansea. 

Rey. J. P. Alcock, Woodnesborough V. Kent. 

Rey. J. Adams, New District of St. Paul’s, 
Stoke Damerell P.C. Devon. 

Rey. A. W. Archer, St. Mark’s Church, Hulme, 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rey. C, Balston, Stoke Charity R. Hants. 

Rev. J. J. Barlow, District of St. Mark’s P.C. 
Gloucester. 

Rev. W. R. Bowditch, St. Andrew, Wakefield 
P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. H. Brewer, St. Anne’s Church, Edgehill 
P.C. Liverpool. 

Rey. W. H. Brickman, St. Peter’s P.C. Mac- 
clesfield. 

Rev. : H. Brown, St. Augustine’s P.C. Liver- 
poo 

Rev. J. Burnett, Bradford V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. H. Butterworth, Stapleton P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. C. Calley, Chisledon R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Chamberlain, New Church of St. John, 
Little Bolton, P.C. Lancashire. 

Rey. W. C, A. Coghlan, New Church, Barnet 
Common, P.C. Herts. 

Rey. W. 8S. Cole, Eyther R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Crump, Rowley Regis P.C. Worcester. 

Rev. G. Cuthbert, District of Duckenfield P.C. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Rev. D. Darnell, Welton V. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. J. H. Delamere, St. John’s New Church, 
Failsworth P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. W. Ewing, Kesgrave P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. Francis, Shottisham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. G. C. Fussell, Chantry P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Gabbett, St. George’s, Sutton P.C. 
Macclesfield. 

Rev. G. Goodwin, Lambourne R. Essex. 

Rev. H. A. Greaves, Charles V. Plymouth. 

Rev. G. G. Guyon, St. Simon Zelotes P.C. 
Bethnal-green. 

Rev. H. Hill, Aston Cantlow V. Warwicksh. 

Rev. H. Howell, Bridestowe with Sourton R. 
Devon. ’ 

Rey. O. James, Kirkhaugh R. Northum. 

Rev. J. Johnson, Scoulton R. Norfolk. 

Rey. C. B. Leigh, Little Totham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. J. Lockwood, Belstead R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. D. Long, St. Bartholomew’s P.C. 
Birmingham. 

Rey. E. Luard, Winterslow R. Salisbury. 

Rev. W. Madden, Fareham V. Hants. 

Rev. E. Mansfield, Ruardean P.C. Gloucester. 

Rev. W. G. Mayne, St. John’s, Ingrow-cum- 
Hainworth P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. R. Medley, St. Nicholas R. Colchester. 

Rev. F. R. Mills, Hartley-Mauduit R. Hants. 

Rev. E. Montrion, Trinity Chapel, Over Dar- 
wen P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. D. Morgan, Nantyglo P.C. Monmouth. 

Rev. John Poole, Liandysilio R. Montgom. 

Rey. R. Prickett, Oldbury P.C. Worcester. 

Rev. G. Proctor, New- District of St. Stephen’s 
P.C. Devonport. 

Rev. J. Pycroft, New Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen P.C. Barnstaple. 

Rev. T. M. Pyke, Onehouse R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Reece, Swinton P.C, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. P. Scott, Staplegrove R. Somerset. 

Rey. W. Sprigge, Brockley R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Sutton, Sutton V. Isle of Ely. _ 

Rey. E. W. Tufnell, Beechinstoke R. Wilts. 

Rey. E, T, Walters, Wyvenhoe R, Colchestgr. 
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Rev. J. H. Warneford, New District of Salter- 
hebble P.C. Halifax. 

Rev. J. G. Watts, Shinfield and Swallowfield 
V. Berks. 

Rev. M. Whish, Alderley V. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Whitley, Newton in the Willows R. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Williams, New parish of Hendford, 
P.C. Somerset. 

Rey. R. F. Wise, Ladock R. Cornwall. 

Rev. E. Woodland, St. Lawrence with St. John’s 
R. Southampton. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. H.C. Lipscomb, to the Duke of Cleveland. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Lord Prudhoe elected President of the Royal 
Naval School. 
Rev. F. Calder, to be Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 16. At Maryville House, Hawkhurst, 
Kent, the widow of John Piercy Clarke, esq. 
formerly of Vincent-sq. Westminster, and of 
Cromer, Norfolk, a son.——17. At Bitteswell 
Hall, Leicestersh. the Hon. Mrs. Corbet Smith, 
ason.——18. In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. 
the wife of Stafford H. Northcote, esq. a son. 
——At Launde Abbey, the wife of Henry Daw- 
son, esq. a dau.——20. In Upper Grosvenor- 
st. the Right Hon. Lady Elibank, a son.—— 
21. At Merton-grove, the lady of Alexander 
Atherton Park, esq. a son.——22. In Stan- 
hope-st. the Viscountess Jocelyn, a son and 
heir.——At Dinder, near Wells, the wife of J. 
Warre Tyndale, esq. a dau.——At 3, Devon- 
shire-st. Portland-pl. the wife of F. T. Gell, 
esq. a son.—At 4, Wharncliffe-terrace, St. 
John’s-wood, the wife of Burton Archerburton, 
barrister-at-law, a dau.——In Grafton-st. the 
wife of Edward Jekyll, esq. a son.——23. At 
the Dowager Lady Arundell’s, the Hon. Mrs. 
Neave, a dau.— 24. At Bath, the wife of 
William Kevill Davies, esq. of Croft Castle, 
Herefordsh. a dau. .—25. At Trehill, the wife 
of Hon. and Rev. Plantagenet Somerset, a dau. 
—26. At Harewood House, the Countess of 
Harewood, a dau.——27. In Upper Brook- 
street, Mrs. Cecil Fane, a dau. At Flo- 
rence, the Marchésa Maria ~— Albizzi, 
a dau.——28. At Hazlewood all, York- 
shire, the wife of the Hon. William Vava- 
sour, a son and heir.——29. At Balfour, 
Fife, the wife of Norman Uniacke, jun. 
esq. of Mount Uniacke, county of Cork, a 
dau.——30. At 30, Grosvenor-st. Lady Milli- 
cent Jones, a dau.——At Clapham-rise, Mrs, 
Joseph Eade, a son. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, the wife of J. A. 
Gardner, esq. a son and heir.——At Flaxley 
Abbey, near Newnham, the wife of M. H. 
Crawley Boevey, esq. ason.——In Eaton-pl. 
Mrs. John Towneley a dau.——At Osberton 
Hall, Lady Selina Milton, a son.——At the 
Abbey, Cirencester, the wife of T. W. C. Mas- 
ter, esq. a son.——At the Isle of Skye, Lady 
Macdonald, a dau.——-At the Rectory, Ald- 
——_ Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Shuckburgh, a dau. 

Dec. 2. At Bedale Hall, Yorksh. the Hon. 
Mrs. John Beresford, ason.——At 12, Radnor- 
place, Hyde-park, the wife of Capt. J. W. Rey- 
nolds (late 11th Hussars), a dau.——5. At 
Bryn n Rectory, the wife of Archdeacon 
Crawley, a son.——At Hedgerley-park, the 
wife of R. M. Clayton, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
6. At the residence of William P. Byrne, 
esq. Montagu-st. Portman-sq. the wife of the 
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Rey. Charles Vansittart, a son.——In Chester- 
ro Mrs. Robert Stopford, a dau.——7. Mrs. 
Charles Rivington, Queen-sq. a son.——8. At 
28, South-st. Park-lane, the wife of H. Langley 
esq. of Brittas Castle, co. Tipperary, a son and 
heir.——11l. At Goldings, Lady Townsend 
Farquhar, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 27. At Cuddalore, the Rev. E. J. Wil- 
shere, to Maria-Annette, adopted dau. of Major 
Fothergill, Madras army. 

July 16. At Allahabad, Charles Brown 
Stuart, esq. 3d Nat. Inf. son of the late Col. 
James Lewis Stuart, Bengal Army, to Char- 
lotte-Agnes, second dan. of Capt. Knightley 
Musgrave Clay, of Laches, in France. 

22. At Penang, E. 1., George, second son of 
the late Francis Lovell, esq. of Chelsea, to 
Louisa, dau. of W.R. George, 7 of Singapore. 

23. At Moulmein, Lieut. J. S. Martyr, 52d 
Nat. Inf. youngest son of Thomas Martyr, 
esq. of Greenwich, to Mary, second dau. of 
Dr. David Richardson, 16th Reg. Nat. Inf. 

Aug. 2. At Paris, Dr. Lardner, to Mary, 
only dau. of Col. Spicer, late of the 12th Lan- 
cers (late Mrs. Heaviside), the marriage 
having been previously solemnized in the 
United States. 

19. At Kyouk Phyoo, Arracan, William 
Craddock, esq. assistant surgeon 25th Native 
Inf. to Mary-Charlotte, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Hawkins, C.B. Bengal Army. 

24. At Lucknow, Bengal, Lieutenant Fre- 
derick H. Smith, 34th Nat. Inf. son of J. 
Smith, esq. Devonport, to Charlotte, dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart. C.B. 
Acton Park, Denbighsh. 

Sept. 3. At Bombay, Arthur Malet, esq. 
Secretary to Government, fifth son of the late 
Sir Charles Warre Malet, Bart. to Mary- 
Sophia-Marcia, third dau. of J. P. Willougby, 
esq. Member of Council.——At Bancoorah, 
Edward Deedes, esq. B.C.S. fourth son of the 
late William Deedes, esq. of Sandling, Kent, 
to Emily-Ann-Barlow, dau. of G, N. Cheek, 
esq. R.M.S. F i 

24. At the British Legation, Mexico, James 
Graham, esq. merchant, to Harriett-Char- 
lotte-Sarabella, eldest dau. of James Cabot, 
esq. of that city. é 

26. At Twickenham, the Rev. Richard Hol- 
lings, Incumb. of St. John’s, Newport, I. W. 
to Sarah-Otway, second dau. of the late Col. 
Mayne, formerly of the Life Guards. 

28. At St. Paul’s, Wilton-pl. Gore Somerset 
D'Arcy Irvine, Esq. R. F. B. youngest son ot 
Sir George Irvine, Bart. of Castle Irvine, Fer- 
managh, to Emblyn, youngest dau. of J. Knox 
Hannyngton, esq. of Dungannon Castle, Ty- 
rone, and niece of Major-Gen. Caulfield, C.B. 
—At Sandal, J. L. Hernandes, jun. esq. of 
Wakefield, to Donna-Maria, only dau. of the 
late Col. Oliveiraa——At Pentrevoelas, John 
Robert, eldest son of John Godly, esq. of Kil- 
ligar, Leitrim, to Charlotte, dau. of C. W. G. 

ynne, esq. of Voelas, Denbighsh.——At St. 
Cuthbert’s, Carlisle, Stephen Jennings Good- 

‘ellow, M.D. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Wil- 
iam Nanson, esq. of Carlisle.-——At. St. John’s, 
Holloway, James Roberts, esq. of Leyton, 
Essex, to Susannah-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Mundeford Allen, esq. of Tufnell Park West. 
—At Wareside, Herts, John Baptist Bran- 
dram, esq. to Ellen, third dau. of William 
Flack, esq. of Waters-pl. Ware.——At Wellin- 
gore, near Lincoln, Matthew Coulson, eldest 
son of Matthew Coulson Burnby, esq. of Tem- 
ple Bruer, to Mary-Sarah, eldest dau. of Mat- 
thew Ashton, esq. of the former place.——At 
Rowde, Wilts, Mr. Richard Miller, of York- 


terrace, Peckham, to Barbara-Elwin, second 
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dau. of the late Richard Lioyd, and granddau. 
of the late Col. Lloyd, of Bawdeswell-hall, 
Norfolk.——At Banbury, Mr. James Roberton, 
of Manchester, to Mary-Elizabeth, younger 
dau. of the Rev. John Shoveller, LL.D. 

30. At Seaford, Sussex, the Rev. Henry Ma- 
lim, B.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford, to 
Juliana-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Harison, esq. of Sutton-pl. Sussex.——At New 
St. Pancras Church, Charles JosephRoby, esq. 
of Camden-road Villas, to Anna-Maria, only 
dau. of George Wallis, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 
Camden-town.——At Brent-Ely, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cadman, Incumbent of Park Chapel, 
Chelsea, to Letitia-Ann-Rose, dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Sna ve, Rector of Brent-Ely.——At 
Carlton, the Rev. Edward Trollope, Rector of 
Leasingham, son of the late and brother of the 
present Sir John Trollope, Bart. M.P. of Case- 
wick, to Grace, dau. of Sir John Henry Pal- 
mer, Bart. of Cariton-park. 

Oct. 1. At Kensington, the Rev. J. G. 
Uwins, Incumbent of St.Matthew, Cainscross, 
Gloucestersh. to Jane, only surviving dau. of 
the late Dr. Uwins, of Bedford-row.—aAt 
Dublin, Francis Dickson, esq. 41st Reg. second 
son of the late Rev. M. Dickson, Rector of 
Pitminster, &c. Somersetsh. to Jane-Constan- 
tia, second dau. of Torriano F. L’Estrange, 
esq. Lynn, Westmeath, and grand-dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen, L’Estrange.——At Childwall 
A. H. Lemonius, esq. son of A. Lemonius, 
Consul-Gen. of the Two Sicilies at Stettin, to 
Susan Le Cras, dau. of the late Charles Har- 
rison, esq. and niece of E. Zywalchenbart, esq. 
of Rosalands, near Liverpool, and of the late 
Adm. Sir Edward Thornborough, G.C.B.— 
At St. John’s, Southwark, Thomas, eldest son 
of Thomas William Meeson, esq. of Stratford, 
Essex, to Frances-Ann, eldest dau. of John 
Ledger, esq. of St. John’s, Southwark.—aAt 
Northallerton, the Rev. Chas. A. Hall, Rector 
of Denham, Buckinghamshire, eldest son of 
Lawrence Hall, esq. Bramcote grove, Notts‘ 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of J. W itney Smith, 
esq. Northallerton.——At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. Francis Paxon, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, to Margaret, eldest dau. of Mr. Archi- 
bald Mathison, of Conduit-st.——At Northal- 
lerton, the Rey. Charles A. Hall, Rector of 
Denham, Bucks. eldest son of Lawrence Hall, 
esq. Bramcote Grove, Notts, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of J. Whitney Smith, esq. 

2. At Galway, the Rev. John Garrett, eldest 
son of the Rev. John Garrett, Vicar of Emly- 
fadd, county Sligo, to > am youngest dau. 
of Major Fry, R.A. Limerick.—~—At All Souls? 
Church, Geo. ser Thompson, esq. 93d High- 
landers, son of J. Thompson, esq. M.D. late of 
the Royal Art. to Ellen-Elizabeth-Ann-Newton, 
dau. of the Rev. Alfred Padley, of Bulwell 
Hall, Nottinghamshire——At Paris, Henry 
Munster, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Leonie- 
Louise, second dau. of Col. Pozac, Military 
Commander of the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
Knight Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
and Knight of the Royal Order of St. Louis. 

3. At Needham, Norfolk, the Rev. Thomas 
White Boyce, second son of Mr. Boyce, of 
New-place, yay Essex, to Mary, third 
dau. of Mr. y, late of Worlingworth, Suf- 
folk. At Camberwell, Charles Fox, esq. of 
Topsham, only son of Col. Fox, of St. Mary’s, 
Devon, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of Samuel Pal- 
mer, <a: of Dulwich-common. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry John 
Milbank, esq. son of Mr. and Lady Augusta 
Milbank, and nephew to the Duke of Cleve- 
land, to Lady Margaret-Henrietta-Maria Grey, 
only dau. of the late Lord Grey of Groby, and 
sister to the present Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington.—— At Liverpool, Alfred D. Le- 
men, esq. to Julia-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
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John Curtis, esq. R.N.——At Reigate, Harley 
Goodall, esq. of Dalston, to Mary-Anne Grove, 
esq. of Bushey, Herts. 

6. At Barton-on-the-Heath, the Rev. Chas. 
Benett Calley, Vicar of Hannington, Wilts, 

oungest son of John James Calley, esq. of 
iensies House, Wilts, to Julia-Susanna, 
third dau. of the Rev. J. Scholefield, B,D. 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwicksh. 
——aAt Warwick, Charles Jonathan Percy Lip- 
yeatt, esq. of the Priory, Dawlish, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Joshua Rowley 
Watson. R.N.—At St. John’s, Paddington, 
by the Rev. Edward Scobell, Capt. Sandham, 
of the Royal Horse Art. eldest son of Major 
Sandham, of Rowdell House, Sussex, to Mary- 
Georgiana, dau. of Robert Gear, esy. of Ox- 
ford-square, Hyde-park.——At Stotfold, Beds, 
Thomas ayes me esq. eldest son of Thomas 
Jesson, esq. of Beech House, Hants, to Anne- 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Read Kemp, esq. of Kemp-town, Brighton.—— 
At Southampton, James Archibald Forrest, 
esq. 5th Fusiliers, son of the late Col. Forrest, 
Hon. East India Comps. Service, to Mary-Har- 
riet, relict of T. Stephens, esq. R.N., and dau. 
of G. Adams, esq. late Physician-General at 
Madras.~—At Carisbrooke, I. W., W. Way 
Buckell, esq. solicitor, Newport, to Jaue, 
yoougees dau. of Capt. W. ‘Tucker, R.N., of St. 

ohn’s-terr. eg = amg Trowbridge, the 
Rev. W. B. De Moleyn, B.A. Curate of Red- 
ruth, second son of the Hon. Edward de Mo- 
leyn, of Dingle, Kerry, deceased, to Sarah- 
Ann, eldest dau. of Thomas Clark, esq. of 
Bellefield House.——At_ Liverpool, Edward 
Henry Roscoe, esq. grandson of the late Wil- 
liam Roscoe, esq. to Fanny-Catharine, only 
child of Edward Parry, esq. of Rodney-st.—— 
At Woolwich, Charles Holme Bower, —~. B.A. 
of Chancery-lane and Doughty-st. London, to 
Emma, eldest dau. of James Colquhoun, esq. 
of Woolwich.—aAt Lucknow, Capt. Gerald 
Augustus Fred. Hervey, third Bengal N. I. to 
Fanny-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Fre- 
derick Moule, esq. of Melksham, Wilts, and 
niece of Lieut.-Col. Moule, 52nd Bengal N.I. 

7. At Dover, Henry Smith, Curate of Tri- 
nity Church, Dover, to Frances, youngest dau. 
of Edward Rutley, esq. At Greenwich, Fre- 
derick William Brearey, esq. fourth son of the 
late Henry Brearey, esy. of Scarborough, 
coroner for this county, and grandson of the 
late Capt. Brearey, of Middlethorpe, near 
York, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of James 
Selby, esq. of Coome’s-hill, Greenwich.—— 
At Plymouth, William, second son of Thomas 
Gill, esq. M.P. of Buckland Abbey, to Geor- 
gina-Charlotte, fourth dau. of ‘es Superin- 
tendent Sir Thomas Fellowes, K.B., C.B., 
R.N., &c. and Aide-de-Camp to Her Majesty. 
——At Pontefract, Adolphi Richards, esq. to 
Louisa, second dau. of Robert Buchanan, esq. 
M.D. of Pontefract.—~At Whalley, the Rev. 
J. P. Scott, M.A. to Louisa, third dau. of the 
late John Fort, esq. of Read Hall, Lancashire. 
——In Edinburgh, Major Arthur Morison, 
Royal Marines, Portsmouth, to Roverta-Mary, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Finlayson, Minis- 
ter of Mid and South Yell, Shetland.——At 
Lydd, the Rev. Edward Marshall, late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to Eliza-Julia, 
second dau. of the Rev. C. J. Burton, Vicar of 
Lydd.—At Hull, William Eagle Boft, esq. 
of Headingley, near Leeds, to Harriet-West, 
third dau. of Thomas Wilson, esq. merchant, 
of Hull. 

8. At Walton-le-Dale, Lancash, the Rev. 
Charles Bickmore, M.A. of Berkswell Hall, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of William Calrow, esq. of the 
Hall, Walton-le-Dale.——At St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anstone-sq. Henry J. Lee Warner, esq. eldest 
son of the Rev. Lee Warner, of Walsingham 
Abbey, and of Tiberton Court, Herefordsh, to 
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Ellen-Rosetta, youngest dau. of Jonathan 
Bullock, esq. of Faulkbourn Hall, Essex.—— 
At Barford, Warwicksh. the Rev. B. F. 
Smith, eldest son of B. Smith, esq. of Colebrook 
Park, Kent, to Harriet-Anne, only dau. of the 
late T. Ward, esq. of Moreton Morrell, War- 
wicksh.——At Salisbury, the Rev. Edmund 
Wood of Oaksey, Wilts, to Emma, elder dau. 
of the Rev. John Greenby, of the Close, Sal is- 
bury.——At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Robert Alex- 
ander, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, son of 
Robert Alexander, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Port- 
man-sq. to Caroline-Skelton, eldest dau. of 
George Murray, esq. and granddau. of the late 
Adm. Sir Geo. Murray, K.C.B.——At Scar- 
borough, William Hart, esq. of the Cottage, 
Guisborough, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Joseph Addison, esq. of Whitby, 
Yorksh.——At Walton-le-Dale, Lancash. the 
Rev. Chas. Bickmore, M.A. of Berkswell Hall, 
Warwicksh. to Elizabeth, dau. of William Cal- 
row, esq. of the Hall, Walton-le-Dale.—-—At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Henry L. 
Warner, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Mr. Lee 
Warner, of Walsingham Abbey, Norfolk, and 
of Tiberton-court, Herefordsh. to Ellen-Ro- 
setta, youngest dau. of Jonathan Bullock, esq. 
of Faulkboun Hall, Essex.——~—At Upper Clap- 
ton, John Penrice Bell, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Louisa-Elmslie, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
George Browne, R.M. of Epsom.——At St 
Alban’s, Herts, Charles Henry Law, esq. eldest 
son of Captain E. B. Law, of Staple-grove 
Lodge, Taunton, Somersetsh. to Fanny, eldest 
dau. of the late Benjamin Hopkinson, esq. of 
Red Lion-sq. London.——At Reading, Berks, 
Edward Sherwood, -~, of Purley, Berks, to 
Amelia, fourth dau. of Capt. Purvis, of Wat- 
lington House, Reading.—-At Bristol, John 
sixth son of George Langridge, esq. of Avon- 
clift House, Totterdown, to Sarah-Anne, eldest 
dau. of Mr. John Peters. 

9. At the British Embassy, at Paris, Charles 
Ernest, Baron de Lubersae, only son of the 
Vicomte de Lubersac, of Rochefort, Seine et 
Oise, to Augusta, eldest dau. of the Rev. Per- 
cival Frye, St. Winnow, Cornwall. 

10. At Dover, 7 Sackett —% R.N. to 
Sarah-Dixon, second dau. of Capt. Boxer, R.N. 
——At St. James’s, Westminster, Cornelius 
Bonneau, esq. of the Civil Department of Her 
Majesty’s Ordnance, to Annette-Eliza, only 
dau. of the late John Bache, esq. of Meadow- 
pl. South Lambeth.——At Springfield, Essex, 
Edmund, youngest son of John Round, esq. 
M.P. for Maldon, to Louisa-Caroline, third 
dau. of Charles George Parker, esq. of Spring- 
field-place, Essex.——-At Fawley, near South- 
ampton, R. G. Lumley, esq. of Tickhill Castle 
Yorksh. to Frederica-Mary-Adeliza, dau. o 
Andrew R. and Lady Elizabeth Drummond, 
of Cadland Park, and granddau. of his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland. 

11. At Gorlestone, Chas. Costerton. esq. of 
Yarmouth, to Susannah, widow of Capt. Ter 
mer, and dau. of the late William Shuldham, 
esq. of Hackney, Middlesex.—At Wrough- 
ton, Capt. Francis Lovell, 1st Life Guards, to 
Lady Rose Somerset, fourth dau. of the Duke 
of Beaufort. 

13. At Attleburgh, Norfolk, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Weller Po/ey, M.A. second son of George 
Weiler Poley, of Boxted Hall, Suffolk, to Mar- 
garet, -_ child of the Rev. Jonathan Tyers 
Barrett, D.D. Rector of Attleburgh.—aAt 
Chelsea, Henry, youngest son of William 
Collick, esq. Shripney, Sussex, to Elizabeth- 
Croasdaile, eldest dau. of David Mignot, esq. 
M.D. Kingston, Jamaica.——- At Lymington, 
Hants, Frank H. Crozier, —, Madras Civi 
Serv. youngest son of Kawson B. Crozier, esq. 
of West Hill, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, to Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of the Rev. Sir George Bur- 
rard, Bart. of Walhampton, Hants.——At 
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Goudhurst, the Rev. Bernard E. Watkins, B.A. 
of Wadham Coll. Oxford, Rector of Treeton, 
Yorksh. and youngest son of Robert Watkins, 
esq. of — House, Worthing, to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of Richard Springett, esq. of 
Finchcox, Goudhurst.——At St. Pancras, the 
Rev. Charles Green, Chaplain to the Forces at 
Chatham, third son of Henry Green, esq. of 
Great Chesterford, to Heurietta-Eliza, second 
dau. of Brown Collison, esq. of Guildford-st. 
Russell-sq.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Capt. Sir George Back, R.N. to Theodosia- 
Elizabeth, relict of Anthony Hammond, esq. 
of Savile-row. At St. George’s, Henry 
Curling, esq. of Ramsgate, to Mary-Ann- 
Warwick, eldest dau. of ‘TT. Allason, esq. 
of Augusta Lodge, and Connaught-sq. Hyde 
Park.—At Blurton, Staffordsh. George Hen. 
only son of H. Bascom), esq, of Chiselhurst, 
Kent, to Sarah, only dau. of C. Harvey, esq. 
banker, Lane-end, and a magistrate of the 
county.— At St. John’s, Paddington, Thomas 
Ballard, esq. of Southwick-pl. Hyde Park, to 
Hannah-Sophia, only surviving dau. of the 
late Mr. Thomas Parker, of North Bank, St. 
John’s Wood.——Joln Talbot Rice, esq. to 
Clara-Louisa, dau. of Sir John Chandos Reade, 
Bart. of Shipton Court.——At St. John’s, 
Paddington, William Webb Hayward, esq. of 
Rochester, to Mary-Grace, third dau. of the 
late Robert Barton,esq. of Connaught-terrace. 
At Cabourne, Lionel West Holmes,esq. of 
Newstead Abbey, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
Thomas Skipwith, esq. of the former place. 

14. At Bath, William Adair Bruce, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, and of 
Bath, to Henrietta-Maria, third dau. of the 
Rev. C. M. Mount, Prebendary of Wells, of 
Bath.—At Mancetter, Warwicksh. William 
Marshall Cochrane, esq. son of the Hon. Major 
William Erskine Cochrane, and grandson of 
the late Earl of Dundonald, to Mary, relict of 
P. B. Marshall, esq. and youngest dau. of 
William Hussey, esq. of Glasgow.——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Thomas Sawyer, esy. 
surgeon, of Northwick-terr.St. John’s Wood, 
to Harriet, only dau. of William Ryde, esq. 
of Bedford-pl. Russell-sg.— At Leckhamp- 
ton, Gloucestersh. the Rev. Fielding Palmer, 
Vicar of Felmersham, Beds, to Frances-Emily, 
only dau. of Capt. John Campbell, Chelten- 
ham.——At Minehead, Somersetsh. the Rev. 
Alfred Martell, Vicar of Hexton, Herts, and 
Curate of Hitchin, to Jessie, second dau. of 
Whiston Bristow, esq. of Minehead, Somerset, 
and of Hitchin, Herts. 

15. At Stockwell, Thomas Storm Robertson, 
esq. M.D., F.R.C.S.E., of Mile End, to Maria- 
Louisa, only dau. of Robert Manning, esq. of 
Clapham-rd.—At Exmouth, William Henry 
Samwell George, esq. only son of the late Rev. 
W. H. George, of Spaxton, Somerset, to Emilv- 
Nissa, dau. of the late W. G. Kirkpatrick, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Col. Kirkpatrick, 
Resident of Hyderabad.— At Marylebone, 
Richard, eldest son of the late Richard Stile- 
man, esq. of the Friars, Winchelsea, Sussex, 
to Mary-Anne, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Ives, esq. of Somerset-st. Portman-sq.—At 
West Ham, Edward, youngest son of the late 
John Henry Wackerbarth, esq. of Upton, to 
Isabella-Gardner, eldest dau. of Alexander 
Howden, esq. also of Upton, Essex.-——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Robert James Tomp- 
son, esq. second son of the late Carrier Tomp- 
son, esq. of RO6und Coppice, Bucks, to Eliza- 
beth-Anne-Ashby, only dau. of the late Nash 
Crozier Hilliard, esq.—-At Trinity Church, 
Se ag? Chelsea, the Rev. G. Frederick Morgan, 
M.A. Curate of St. John’s, Holloway, to Julia- 
Jane, fifth dau. of the late Hamilton Fulton, 
esq.——At Gloucester, the Rev. William H. R. 
Merryman, B.A. of Brasenose Coll. Oxford, to 
Eliza, eldest " of Edward Trimmer, esq. 





Spa, Gloucester.——Henry Coz, ~ of Tre- 
vereux, near Westerham, Kent, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late R. Parrott, esq. of Ca- 
vendish-sq.—At Salhouse, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Richard Holmes, to Anna, Pa dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. Sir Edw. J. Foote, K.C.B. 

16. At Paddington, Alfred Tyson Keene, of 
Cambridge-st. Hyde Park-sq. to Mary-Jane, 
eldest dau. of J. ‘Treadaway, esq. of Newton- 
road, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater. 

20. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Collett, esq. M.P. for Athlone, to Ermingarde, 
only surviving dau. of the late William Rad- 
clyffe, esq. of Darley Hall, Yorksh.——At 
Trinity Church, Isle of Wight, Col. William 
Lockyer Freestun, K.C.T. K.S.F. and K.I.C. 
of Primrose-hill, co. Waterford, to Josefa- 
Benita, relict of Charles Pratt, esq. of Totton 
House, near Eling, Hants, and of the Belvi- 
dere, Weymouth.—tThe Rev. Joseph Cross, 
M.A. Vicar of Merriott, Somersetsh. to Caro- 
line-Mary, second dau. of Francis Richardson, 
esq. of Langford House, Fivehead, in the same 
co.——At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, George Ro- 
bert Pr Civil Engineer, to Jane, only 
child of Mr. Thomas Brown, of Whickham, 
Northumberland.——At High Wycombe, the 
Rev. T. H. Gillam, B.A. of Pembroke coll. 
Oxford, to Maria, second dau. of John Neale, 
esq. of Castle-hill, near the former place.—— 
At Shaddingfield, James Maze Kilner, of Hong 
Kong, second son of the late George Kilner, 
esq. of Ipswich, to Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. 
of T. C. Scott, esq. of Shaddingfield Hall, Suf- 
folk. At Wandsworth, William Wool/ryes, 
esq. of Yatton, Somersetsh. to Sophia-Jane, 
youngest dau. of Mr. Deane F. Walker, of 
West Hill, Wandsworth.——At Walmer, Kent, 
George Alfred Green, esq. of Alexandria, - 
Egypt, to Mary-Ellen-Frusannah, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. William Young, R.M.——At 
Upper Clapton, John George Graeff, esq. of 
Berners-st. to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Taylor, esq. of Grafton-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
-~— At Croscombe, Somersetsh. John Fenwick 
Wilkinson, esq. of Histaston Court, Here- 
fordsh. to Emily-Louisa, second dau. of Ed- 
mund East, esq. of Hoo Hall, Rivenhall, Essex. 
—At Derby, Charles Sherard Burnaby, esq. 
youngest son of Col. Burnaby, of Evington 
House, Leicestersh. to Mary, second dau. of 
Francis Jessopp, esq. of Derby-——At Scar- 
borough, Henry-Charles-Thororton, third son 
of the late Col. Hildyard, of Winestead Hall, 
near Hull, and Flinton Hall, Notts, to Julia, 
youngest dau. of Samuel Wharton, esq. of 
Scarborough. At Balsham, Camb. the Rev. 
Edward Gurdon, youngest son of S. S. Gur- 
don, esq. of Letton, Norfolk, to M. W. Fre- 
derica, third dau. of the late W. Frere, esq. 
Serjeant-at-Law and Master of Downing coll. 

21. The Rev. C. J. G. Jones, M.A. Fellow of 
Ciare Hall, Cambridge, Incumbent of Wa- 
terloo, to Jane-Emma, youngest dau. of the 
late Joseph Shaw, esq. of Staincross, Yorksh. 
— At Phillack, Cornwall, Frederic Ed- 
monds, esq. M.D. of the city of Guanaxuato, 
Mexico, to Elizabeth-Mary, third dau. of the 
Rev. John Curnow Millett, of Penpoll.—At 
St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Charles, only son of Mr. 
Charles Roope, of Sloane-st. Chelsea, to Har- 
riett-Barnsley, eldest dau. of the late Rev.John 
Worthington Fea, LL.D. D.C.L.—At St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. Arthur Pugh, of 
Beauvoir Grove, Hackney, to Maria-Ann, only 
dau. of Edward George Ballard, esq. of Gower- 
st.——At Twickenham, George Gordon Mack- 
intosh, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, second 
son of the late William Mackintosh, esq. of 
Balnespick, Inverness-sh. to Jane, only sur- 
viving dau. of Thomas George Gardiner, esq. 
late of the East India Comp.’s Civil Ser. and 
granddau. of Sir John Peter Grant, of Rothie- 
marchees, Inyerness-sh. 
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Viscount ALLEN. 

Sept. 21. At Gibraltar, aged 64, the 
Right Hon. Joshua William Allen, sixth 
Viscount Allen, co. Kildare, and Baron 
Allen of Stillorgan, co. Dublin (1717). 

He was the only son of Joshua the 
fifth Viscount, by Frances - Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Gaynor Barry, esq. of 
Dounstoun, co. Meath; and succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of his father 
Feb. 1, 1816. 

He had previously served in the Penin- 
sular war, and distinguished himself at 
the battle of Talavera. 

Considerable dissatisfaction arose at 
Gibraltar on the Governor, Sir Robert 
Wilson, having refused permission for 
Lord Allen’s remains to be interred within 
the walls of the garrison. The body was 
consequently deposited in the common 
burying-ground, all the senior officers 
acting as pall-bearers, and the funeral 
being attended not only by the officers of 
the garrison, but by many of the principal 
merchants and residents. The Bishop 
performed the burial service, and the 
remains were consigned to the tomb, 
amid the expressions of regret and sym- 
pathy of all who witnessed the ceremony. 

The femily of Allen, which has thus 
become extinct, was first raised to con- 
sequence in the person of John Allen, 
who was factor for the Dutch merchants 
in Ireland during the lieutenancy of Lord 
Strafford. His son, Sir Joshua Allen, 
was Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1673, and 
his grandson John was the first Viscount, 
so created in 1717. 





Lorp FatrFax. 

April 21, 1846. At his seat, Vaucluse, 
Fairfax county, Virginia, in America, in 
the @4th year of his age, the Right 
Honourable Thomas Lord Fairfax, of 
Cameron, in the peerage of Scotland. 

Since the demise of his father, the Rev. 
Bryan Fairfax, (to whom the barony was 
confirmed by the House of Lords in 1800,) 
his lordship has chosen to conclude a long 
and honourable life superintending his 
paternal estates on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, and exercising a genuine old English 
hospitality, combined with the simplicity 
of the land in which he dwelt. Inheriting 
to a great degree the republican tastes of 
his ancestry, he uniformly declined, from 
Americans, any deference to his rank, 
preferring to be regarded as simply a 
gentleman of the county which bears his 
familyname. He united to great dignity, 
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and reserve of manner, a studied confor- 
mity to the customs of the country ; and, 
though not without regard for the memory 
of his forefathers, professed for mere 
heraldry a great distate. [is last years 
were passed in retirement from the world, 
in patriarchal intercouse with his children 
and near friends alone: but his death, 
however mature, is widely lamented, as 
separating Virginia, by another broken 
link, from her ‘‘ old colonial dominion.”’ 

His lordship was thrice married, and 
had issue by his third wife, who survives 
him, four sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son and heir died in early life, but 
is represented by his son Charles Snow- 
don Fairfax, esq. of Woodbourne, in 
Maryland, who succeeds to the title as 
10th Baron Fairfax, and is yet a minor, 
and at college. 





Marsuat Comte bE Bourmonr. 

Nov. 9. At Bourmont in Anjou, aged 
73, the Marshal Louis Victor Auguste de 
Ghaisne, Comte de Bourmont, formerly 
Minister of War. 

This celebrated soldier was born on the 
2d of September, 1773. In 1791 he was 
Second Lieutenant of Infantry. During 
that period of the Revolution he emigrated, 
and joined his arms with those of the 
Bourbon Princes on the frontiers against 
the French Republicans. He afterwards 
served the royal cause in La Vendée, Bre- 
tagne, and Maine; and was employed in 
military commands for the royalists on 
various points, in all of which he dis- 
played an energy and talent which recom- 
mended him to Monsieur, afterwards 
Louis XVIII. During the Consulate of 
Napoleon he was arrested, after the explo» 
sion of the infernal machine, on a charge 
of being concerned in that plot, and he 
was subsequently transferred from the 
Temple to the citadel of Dijon. He was 
afterwards imprisonedat Besangon, whence 
he escaped, and sought refuge with his 
family at Lisbon. When that capital was 
taken by Junot, M. de Bourmont re- 
entered France. He afterwards appeared 
to devote himself so frankly and zealously 
to the interests of Napoleon’s government, 
that he was appointed ‘ Colonel Adjutant 
Commandant’”’ of the army of Naples, 
from whence he was promoted to the staff 
of the Italian Viceroy Prince Eugene. It 
was under his auspices that he served con- 
spicuously in the disastrous campaign of 
Moscow. He was appointed a General of 
Brigade in 1813, ~ the battle of Neuf- 
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gilliers. His defence of Nogent in 1814 
gained him the Emperor’s especial favour. 
Napoleon coming on the field at the 
moment when Bourmont, wounded and 
covered with blood, had routed the last 
divisions of the assailant Austrians, said, 
as he embraced him, ‘‘ Quoi? c’est encore 
toi, Bourmont, que me serve ainsi ?’’ and 
created him a Lieutenant-General on the 
spot. On Napoleon’s return from Elba 
he commanded a division of the corps of 
Ney ; and it was on the recommendation 
of the latter that Napoleon gave him his 
command of a brigade of the grand army 
at the commencement of the celebrated 
campaign of 1815. It will be recollected 
that it was Bourmont who quitted his 
flag on the eve of the battle of Waterloo, 
and deserted to the English army. Of 
course that extraordinary coup de main— 
famous or infamous as it is designated by 
different parties—won for him the signal 
favour of the restored Bourbons. He was 
appointed to the command of one of the 
divisions of the Royal Guards. On the 
breaking out of the war with Spain, he 
was appointed to the command of the 
infantry of reserve; and, after some suc- 
cesses in that short campaign, he was 
named Governor of Cadiz and Andalusia. 
The title of Peer of France was con- 
ferred on him the 9th Oct. 1823, witha 
dispensation to institute the majorat 
attached by law to that title. After the 
return to France of the Duke of Angou- 
léme, the command in chief of the Army 
of Occupation in Spain was conferred 
on General Bourmont, who kept it till 
1824. In Aug. 1829 he was appointed 
Minister of War, which office he held 
when the expedition against Algiers was 
resolved upon. He presided over all the 
preliminary arrangements, and was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army. 
After the capture of the town of Algiers 
he was rewarded with the Jaton of a 
French Marshal. . 

When the revolution of the Three Days 
of July took place, he was proscribed by 
the triumphant party, and, quitting France, 
offered his services to the cause of Foreign 
Absolutism in different countries, espe- 
cially in Portugal. The government of 
Louis-Phillippe having recently permitted 
him to re-enter France, he lived in retired 
and somewhat obscure tranquillity at the 
family chateau, where he died. 





Rieut Hon. Srr Broox Taytor. 
Oct. 15. In Eaton-place, aged 70, the 
Right Hon. Sir Brook Taylor, G.C.H., 
oe British Minister at the Court of 
erlin. 


He was the third son of the Rev. Ed- 


ward Taylor, of Bifrons, near Canterbury, 
by Margaret, sister of Thomas Watkinson 
Payler, esq. and was consequently brother 
to the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor. Many years ago he was appointed 
one of the Clerks of the Signet. After 
having served in a diplomatic capacity at 
the courts of Hesse Cassel, Wirtemburg, 
and Munich, he proceeded to that of 
Berlin, in 1828, as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of Prussia. On this occasion he was sworn 
a privy councillor. He had received, in 
1822, the Guelphic Order from George IV. 

Sir Brook possessed some property at 
Elstree in Hertfordshire. He never was 
married. By his demise an annual pen- 
sion of 1336/. reverts to the public purse, 
which he had enjoyed for nearly twenty 
years. 





Henry SrerHen Fox, Esa. 

Oct... At Washington, in the United 
States, in his 55th year, Henry Stephen 
Fox, esq. late Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of her Britannic 
Majesty to that government. 

He was born in 1791, and was the only 
son of General the Hon. Henry Edward 
Fox, (third son of Henry first Lord Hol- 
land,) by Marianne, daughter of William 
Clayton. esq. He was thus the nephew 
of the celebrated Charles James Fox, and 
cousin of the late amiable and enlightened 
Lord Holland. In his younger days 
Mr. Fox was well known in the beau 
monde of London, as one of a coterie of 
elegant, gay, and witty gentlemen of high 
birth, among whom were Lord Byron, 
Lord Kinnaird, and others more or less 
celebrated in their time, whose deeds and 
sayings are recorded by Moore in his 
Life of Byron. After the peace of 1815, 
he visited the continent, and by remain- 
ing too long in Rome he contracted the 
malaria fever, which brought him to the 
verge of the grave, and produced an 
effect most deleterious upon his constitu- 
tion. He then entered on his diplomatic 
career, in which his advance was rapid, 
in consequence of his talents, as well as 
through the influence of his noble and 
political connections. He was the first 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
to Buenos Ayres, from which he was 
transferred in the same capacity to Rio 
de Janeiro, and thence to the United 
States in 1836. The talent displayed in 
his correspondence on many delicate and 
difficult questions of international law, 
his uniform courtesy, and the amenity of 
his manners in society, are all attested by 
those who have been placed in a situation 
to observe him, 
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He died unmarried, and leaves no 
surviving heir to the dignity of Baron 
Holland. 





Sik Henry FerHersToNHAvuen, Barr. 

Oct. 24. At his seat, Up Park, Sussex, 
aged 92, Sir Henry Fetherstonhaugh, the 
second Bart. of Fetherstonhaugh, co. 
Northumberland (1747). 

He was born in the year 1754, being 
the only son of Sir Matthew the first 
Baronet, who received the honour in 
1747, by the only daughter of Christo- 
pher Lethieullier, esq. of Belmont, Mid- 
dlesex. On the death of his father he suc- 
ceeded to the dignity of Baronet, which 
he had consequently enjoyed for the 
extraordinary period of seventy-two years. 
He married in 1825, being then far ad- 
vanced in life, Miss Mary Ann Bullock, of 
Orton, Essex, but does not leave any issue. 
The title has consequently become ex- 
tinct. The deceased possessed estates in 
the counties of Sussex (of which he was a 
Deputy-Lieutenant), Essex, and North- 
umberland. 





Str Georce WomBwELL, Bart. 

Oct. 28. In Eaton-square, aged 77, 
Sir George Wombwell, the second Bart. 
of Wombwell, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (1778). 

Sir George was born on the 14th of 
March, 1769, being the son of the first 
Baronet, an extensive merchant and East 
India proprietor, and for a considerable 
period Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, by Susannah, only daughter of 
Alderman Sir Thomas Rawlinson, Knight, 
of London. He had the misfortune to 
lose his father when not more than eleven 
years of age, and in consequence the 
estates were held in trust for upwards of 
ten years. His education was completed 
at Trinity college, Cambridge, where the 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him 
in 1790. In public life Sir George was 
chiefly distinguished as the owger of a 
large racing stud. 

The deceased was twice married, viz.— 
first, on the 19th of July, 1791, to Lady 
Anne Belasyse, daughter of Henry second 
Earl of Fauconberg, by Charlotte, sister 
to Peniston Lamb, first Viscount Mel- 
bourne, and by that lady he had issue 
George Wombwell, so well known in 
fashionable circles, born in 1792; Henry- 
William, born in 1795, died in 1835; 
and Frederick-Richard, born 1797, died 
in 1807; and secondly, he was united to 
Eliza, daughter of T. E. Little, esq. of 
Hampstead, by whom, who survives, he 
had, amongst other children, a son and 
daughter, both dead ; and ason, Charles, 
bornio 1813. 
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The titles and estates are inherited by 
George, the eldest son above mentioned, 
who married, in 1824, Georgiana, young- 
est daughter of Orby Hunter, esq. of 
Crowland Abbey, Lincolnshire; and an 
elder sister of that lady is the wife of 
Charles Wombwell, esq. step-brother to 
the present Baronet. 





Sir G. Macrenerson Grant, Barr. 

Nov. 24. At Ballindalloch Castle, co. 
Elgin, Sir George Macpherson Grant, 
Bart., formerly M.P. for the county of 
Sutherland. 

He was born Feb. 25, 1781, and was 
the son of Captain John Macpherson, by 
a daughter of Thomas Wilson, esq. of 
Witton Gilbert, co. Durham. 

In 1806 he inherited, as heir of pro- 
vision to his father’s maternal uncle, 
General James Grant, the estate of Ballin- 
dalloch, and assumed the surname of 
Grant. In 1809 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the county of Sutherland, 
which he continued to represent for seven- 
teen years. He was created a Baronet in 
1838. Sir George married Aug. 26, 1803, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Car- 
negy, esq. of Craigo, Forfarshire, and 
has left issue three sons and three daugh- 
ters. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
now Sir John Macpherson Grant, who 
was born in 1804, and married in 1836, 
Marion-Helen, eldest daughter of Mungo 
Nutter Campbell, esq. of Ballimore, Ar- 
gyleshire, and has a numerous family. 
He was sometime secretary of legation at 
Lisbon. 





Joun Barnesy, Esa., M.P. 

Nov. 30. At his town residence, in 
Portman-square, after a long illness, in 
his 47th year, John Barneby, esq. of 
Brockhampton, co. Hereford, M.P. for 
East Worcestershire, a Deputy Lieute- 
nant and Major of the Militia for Here- 
fordshire, and during several years Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions for that 
county. 

Mr. Barneby, the eldest son of John 
Barneby, esq. of Brockhampton, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and sole heiress of Robert 
Bulkeley, esq. of Bulkeley, co. Chester, 
was born on the 20th Nov. 1779. He 
received his education at the Hereford 
Collegiate School and Eton, whence he 
proceeded to Christ church, Oxford. and 
graduated as B.A. 1822, and M.A. 1831. 

Although his father had died in 1817, 
Mr. Barneby did not on attaining his 
majority seek any public employment, 
confining his attention to the magisterial 
duties of his own immediate neighbour- 
hood. In 1832, the Reform Act having 
given a third representative to Hereford- 
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shire, Mr. Barneby became a candidate 
for his native county, but retired in favour 
of Mr. E. T. Foley, who was elected and 
sat as one of its members until 1841. At 
the general election of 1835 Mr. Barneby 
was invited by the Conservative party at 
Droitwich to oppose the Foley interest, 
which had been predominant in the bo- 
rough, without a contest for nearly a cen- 
tury. The struggle was severe and close, 
the numbers on the poll being :— 


Mr. Barneby ‘ ° ° 128 
Mr. J. H. H. Foley . . 125 


The merits of this contest were subse- 
quently reconsidered by a committee of 
the house, by whom Mr. Barneby was 
declared to have been duly elected. His 
opponent, a staunch Whig, was brother of 
Mr. E. T. Foley, who with equal zeal 
supported the Conservative policy. 

In April 1835 Mr. Barneby was unani- 
mously chosen by his brother magistrates 
of Herefordshire as Chairman of the 
County Sessions, the duties of which 
office he discharged with peculiar zeal and 
ability for a period of ten years. In 1836, 
on the introduction of the new poor law 
into that county, he accepted the chair- 
manship of the Bromyard Union, and 
applied himself diligently to carry out the 
objects of the statute in this important 
branch of domestic legislation. 

In 1837, Mr. Barneby having announced 
his attention of retiring from Droitwich 
in favour of Mr. (now Sir) J. Packington, 
(the largest landed proprietor in the 
borough, and who had thrice unsuccess- 
fully contested the county of Worcester,) 
the Conservative party of the eastern di- 
vision, anxious to secure his well known 
abilities as a public man in Parliament, 
solicited him to become one of their can- 
didates in conjunction with Mr. St. 
Paul. 

Although Mr. Barneby was not even 
an elector of the county, he complied with 
a request so flattering to his ambition 
and his previous political exertions, and 
he was again pitted against his former op- 
ponent Mr. Hodgetts Foley, who with 
Mr. Holland of Dumbleton, one of the 
former members, were the ministerial can- 
didates on the occasion. 

Excitement of no ordinary description 
prevailed through the mining districts at 
this election, and the conduct of the 
mob at Bromsgrove was so alarming, that 
it was necessary to call in a body of 
military to protect the committee and 
supporters of Messrs. Paul and Barneby 
from violence. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, the result of the poll was to 
return Mr. Barneby and his colleague to 
Parliament by a very decisive majority, 


The numbers declared by the sheriffs 
being :— 


St. Paul ° ‘ ° . 2595 
Barneby . ‘ ° ° 2528 
Holland é , ‘ 2175 
Foley . * ‘ ° ‘ 2168 


Mr. B. was a constant attendant at the 
House, and his name will be found in 
every important division during this Par- 
liament. From a constitutional defect in 
his delivery he was disqualified from 
taking a prominent part in the debates, 
but his abilities in committees up stairs 
were duly appreciated, and his services as 
a member on these occasions were always 
gladly and with confidence secured. 

On the dissolution in 1841 Mr. Bar- 
neby was re-elected, without a contest, for 
East Worcestershire ; and whilst the varied 
interests of that important constituency— 
agricultural—mauufacturing and mineral, 
found in him an efficient and indefatigable 
representative, these political demands 
on his time were never permitted to 
divert a most rigid attention to his ju- 
dicial duties in Herefordshire. In his 
capacity as Chairman of those Sessions, 
his efforts were uniformly and fearlessly 
devoted to control the expenditure of the 
county rates—to regulate the discipline 
and management of prisons—to reform 
abuses in the proceedings of Petty Ses- 
sions and other departments ; and to en- 
force obedience from all subordinate ofli- 
cers to the prescribed duties of their re- 
spective stations. He revised the anti- 
quated rules of his court, and left asa 
legacy to his successors, a code of regula- 
tions compiled with care, ability, and con- 
sideration. 

The accomplishment of these public 
measures, though a source of disinterested 
satisfaction to himself, became to his 
friends, who foresaw the fatal result of 
such incessant bodily and mental toil, and 
ineffectually urged relaxation and retire- 
ment, a source of continued anxiety and 
alarm. “In 1844 his hitherto rude health 
began to manifest symptoms of disad- 
vantageous change, but no remonstrances 
could induce him in February 1845 to 
refuse the personal request of Sir James 
Graham, that he would preside over the 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
administration and operation of the Gil- 
bert Unions ; a position for which he 
possessed every qualification except phy- 
sical ability. 

The preparation of the report devolved 
upon the chairman, compelling him to 
peruse, consider, analyse, and arrange the 
voluminous evidence produced before the 
committee, a task to which hours re- 
quired for rest, exercise, and society were ' 
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devoted without a murmur, though not 
without frequent interruptions from bo- 
dilf sufferings ; nor were these attacks 
rendered less harassing by the Guerilla 
warfare adopted on the consideration of 
the report. 

Mr. Barneby never rallied from the 
fatiguing effects of this undertaking, be- 
ing compelled, at the close of the Session, 
to retire from all his active occupations— 
and to seek from repose in a foreign but 
more genial climate, the restoration of 
that health which a too zealous attach- 
ment to public duties had so seriously 
impaired. He quitted England in the 
autumn of 1845, and returned after a 
twelvemonth’s absence, to breathe his 
last in his native country; in full pos- 
session of his mental faculties, and con- 
soled in the belief that during a brief 
public career he had rendered substantial 
services to his fellow-men, and that the 
period of his sojourn amongst them had not 
been passed idly or in vain. 

He was a man whose value could be 
best appreciated by those who had the 
advantage of his counsel, and were the 
witnesses of his unwearing application in 
matters that scarcely appear before the 
public, except in the way of results, when 
their beneficial effect is acknowledged 
with but too small an estimate of the de- 
votion of time and labour which it has 
cost to bring them into efficient operation. 

He married July 24, 1858, Susan, 
eldest daughter of Henry E!wes, esq. of 
Colesbourne, co. Gloucester, who, with 
two sons, survives her husband. The 
elder son, John-Habington, born 1840, 
inherits the paternal estates in Hereford- 
shire, which were acquired in the reign 
of Elizabeth, on the marriage of Richard 
Barneby, esq. of Bockleton, to a co-heir- 
ess of the Habingtons of Brockhampton. 





P. M. Stewart, Esa. M.P. 

Oct. 30. At Ardgowan, co. Renfrew, 
aged 48, Patrick Maxwell Stewart, esq. 
M.P. for Renfrewshire, and a Vice-Licu- 
tenant of the same; brother to the Duch- 
ess of Somerset, and uncle to Sir Michael 
R. S. M. Stewart, Bart. 

Mr. Stewart was a younger son of Sir 
Michael Newton Stewart, the fifth Ba- 
ronet, by his cousin, Catharine, youngest 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell, of 
Sprinkell. He entered political life at an 
early period, and sat for Lancaster from 
1831 to 1837. 

In 1841 he became a candidate for 
Renfrewshire, on free-trade principles, 
and was returned, after a sharp contest with 
his Agricultural opponent, by a small 
majority. In politics he was a decided Re- 
formerand an ardent free-trader, and inthe 
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House of Commons he took a prominent 
part in the discussion of every public 
question that was brought forward; and 
perhaps no other representative from 
Scotland possessed the same influence in 
it as the member for Renfrewshire. He 
was active and most judicious as a man 
of business; attentive to his duty, and 
his affability and good humour, accompa- 
nied with an incessant flow of unlaboured 
wit, secured deference at all times for his 
remarks, and kept all around him, in- 
cluding his opponents, in the best of 
humour. In addition to filling the dis- 
tinguished post of representative for his 
native county, Mr. Stewart, at the time 
of his death, was chairman of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Vice President of the London Scot- 
ish Society, an institution which ranks 
the highest names in the land amongst 
its directors ; and was also, either now or 
recently, Chairman of the West India 
Steam Navigation Company, a manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank, a 
director of the Caledonian Railway, the 
British-American Land Company, of the 
Palladium: Life Assurance Company, and 
other institutions. He was a decided 
Liberal in his religious, as well as in his 
political views. He was one of the ablest 
and most unflinching supporters of the 
Free Church movement, both in the 
House of Commons and in private life. 
So far, and so disinterestedly, did he 
carry his opinions on this subject, that he 
gave much offence to many of his best 
friends during the non-intrusion contro- 
versy, and by several of them was con- 
sidered to have perilled his return to Par- 
liament in the cause. Notwithstanding, 
the news of Mr. Stewart’s decease has 
been received by a universal expression of 
sorrow. Rich and poor, men of all ranks 
in life and of every shade of political 
opinion, mingle in one general feeling of 
regret at seeing a gentleman possessed of 
such great and varied qualifications cut 
off suddenly, in the midst of his useful- 
ness and in the very prime of his life. 

Mr. Stewart was unmarried. By his 
will, made in 1840, he has left to his 
brother, Captain H. Stewart, R.N., all 
his possessions and estates at Charlotte. 
ville, Tobago, with the crop, plant, en- 
gines, buildings, and appurtenances, for 
his own use absolutely. All his heritable 
property and other estates in Scotland 
he directs his executors to dispose of as 
they think best, the proceeds to form 
part of the residue of his general estate. 
His personal property in England was 
estimated at 30,000/. He bequeaths 
8,000/. and half the residue to be held in 
trust by his executors for the children of 
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his deceased brother, John Shaw Stewart, 
to be equally divided among them; the 
other moiety of the residue he leaves to 
his brother, Captain H. Stewart, who, 
together with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
John Osborne, and Mr. G. S. Cundell, 
of Finsbury-square, are his executors, to 
each of whom is left a legacy of 500/. free 
of legacy duty. 





W. T. Praep, Esa., M.P. 

July 8. At his house in St. James’s 
Place, aged 65, William Tyringham Praed, 
esq. of Trevethow, Cornwall, M.P. for 
St. Ives, and a banker in London. 

He was the second son of William 
Praed, esq. of Tyringham, Bucks, by 
Elizabeth-Tyringham, daughter of Bar- 
neby Backwell, esq. He was first returned 
to Parliament for the borough of St. Ive’s 
in 1833. At the general election in 1841, 
there was a severe contest for the repre- 
sentation, Mr. Praed succeeding only by 
a majority of four votes. He was a Con- 
servative in politics, and when elected in 
1841 announced himself a Protectionist. 

Mr. William Praed was unmarried. He 
has devised the whole of his freehold 
property to his sister, Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. Richard Hoare, and at her decease 
upon certain special trusts. He has be- 
queathed all the furniture, plate, and 
other effects, at his mansion at Trevethow, 
to his nephew C. T. Praed, jun. second 
son of his elder brother, Charles Back- 
well Praed, esq. His shares in the Grand 
Junction and Grand Union Canal Com- 
panies he has bequeathed in portions, 
and has left several pecuniary legacies. 
He directs 1,000/. to be applied to chari- 
table purposes, in sums of not less than 
50/7. nor more than 100/., to be divided 
amongst such institutions or societies in 
England as the executors shall think pro- 
per; gives to the Rector of Lelant, Corn- 
wall, 1007. to be distributed amongst the 
poor of that parish; leaves 100/. to the 
Cornwall County Infirmary, and 1007. to 
the Bucks County Infirmary, at Ayles- 
bury. The residue of his personal estate 
to be divided equally between his nephews 
and niece—Ellen, William, and Edward 
—the children of his sister Sarah-Ara- 
bella, wife of the Rev. Henry Wrey 
Whinfield. His personal property, liable 
to duty, was estimated at 45,000/. He 
appointed as his executors, his partners, 
Vere Fane, esq. B. J. M. Praed, esq. and 
P. Johnston, esq. His will was made on 
the 6th of March last. 





CoLoneL ANSLEY. 
Sept. 19. At Naples, Colonel Benja- 
min Ansley, K.C. late of the Scots fusi- 
lier guards. 


After having completed his education 
at the university of Oxford, Colonel Ans- 
ley obtained his first commission ir the 
fusilier guards, to which he was gazetted 
in March 1798. He remained not long 
idle, for in August in the following year 
we find him employed with his battalion 
in the expedition to the Helder. Al. 
though, owing to the apathy of the Dutch, 
the expedition, as to its general objects, 
was a failure, yet no honour was lost ; the 
English troops behaved well, and the 
corps to which Col. Ansley belonged was 
particularly noticed as ‘having fought 
with distinguished firmness, and made 
great havoc onthe columns of the enemy.” 
Col. Ansley went upon this expedition an 
Ensign; he returned in three months, 
without purchase, a Lieutenant and Cap- 
tain—so rapid was military promotion in 
those days. In Aug. 1800, he went with 
his regiment to Ireland, from whence he 
embarked, under the command of the 
gallant Abercromby, for Egypt, where, 
in the last of the three arduous actions 
there fought, Capt. Ansley, while gallantly 
heading the light troops in front of his 
battalion, was struck down by a grape- 
shot, which passed through his body. 
He was conveyed on-board one of the 
ships of war, where he gradually recovered 
from the immediate effects of this severe 
and dangerous wound. 

On the breaking out of the second war 
with Bonaparte, in 1803, Capt. Ansley 
again embarked on service, being em- 
ployed with his regiment in the siege and 
capture of Copenhagen. In 1809 he pro- 
ceeded to Portugal, and formed one of 
that army which, by a most rapid move- 
ment, passed from Coimbra to Oporto in 
four days without preparation or adequate 
means; and in the face of a brave and 
prepared enemy crossed a deep, wide, 
and rapid river as if by magic, and drove 
an army of French veterans, equal in 
itself in number, commanded by one of 
their ablest officers, out of the country, 
disorganized, dispirited, and with the loss 
of all their baggage and artillery. Col. 
Ansley continued with the advance until 
the enemy had passed Salamondé, where, 
from want of provisions, the pursuit was 
obliged to be given up. 

The wound which had healed in Egypt 
now, however, began to tell on his con- 
stitution, and it was found that the fa- 
tigues of active war could no longer be 
borne with impunity. Leave was ob- 
tained to return to England; and having 
reached the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, March 
24, 1811, after some delay, he found 
himself compelled to quit the regiment 
and companions whom he loved, and give 
up all the active duties of his profession. 
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He was placed on the half-pay of the 
Royal Corsican Rangers, and was pro- 
moted to the brevet rank of Colonel in 
1821, 

Colonel Ansley possessed great general 
knowledge and information in every 
branch of science and of art; but, above 
all, he was blessed with a most kind and 
amiable disposition, and a temper which, 
in sickness and in pain, bore him un- 
ruffled through all the ills of this life, nor 
quitted him on the approach of death. 

Rev. Joun Crowes, M.A. 
Sept. 28. At his seat, Broughton 


Old Hall, near Manchester, aged 69, . 


the Rev. John Clowes, M.A. formerly a 
Fellowofthe collegiate church in that town. 

Mr. Clowes was the descendant of a 
very old Lancashire family, originally 
seated at Chadwick, in the parish of 
Rochdale, but who have been established 
at Broughton since about the middle of 
the last century. He was the second son 
of Samuel Clowes, esq. of Broughton 
and of Chorlton Hall, Lancashire, high 
sheriff of that county in 1777, by Martha, 
daughter and coheiress of John Tipping, 
esq. of Ardwick; and grandson of Samuel 
Clowes, esq. and Rachel his wife, daugh- 
ter of — Legh, of Westhoughton, Lan- 
cashire. His elder brother, Samuel 
Clowes, esq. having succeeded to his 
father’s estate, resided at Broughton Hall, 
and was sheriff of Lancashire in 1809. 
The subject of the present memoir be- 
came a member of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, in 1796, and having graduated 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1805, he entered the 
church, and in Feb. 1809, was elected 
a Fellow of the collegiate church of Man- 
chester. In April 1833 however he re- 
signed his fellowship, having succeeded, 
on the death of his elder brother, to the 
family estates, which include nearly the 
whole of the township of Broughton-with- 
Kersal. This valuable property was ac- 
quired through the marriage of Samuel 
Clowes, esq. the direct ancestor of the 
deceased gentleman, with Mary, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Edward Chetham, 
esq. great-nephew of Sir Humphrey Che- 
tham, the munificent founder of the Hos- 
pital bearing his name in Manchester, of 
which the late Mr. Clowes was one of the 
trustees. On resigning his fellowship 
Mr. Clowes ceased to hold any benefice, 
and occupied himself during the last ten 
or twelve years of his life chiefly with 
botanical pursuits, which he cultivated 
with great ardour and perseverance. He 
possessed one of the finest private collec- 
tions of orchidaceous plants in the king- 
dom, procuring the rarest kinds at very 
considerable expense. 


The estates now devolve on the third 
brother, Colonel William Legh Clowes, 
of Spondon near Derby, who married 
Antonia Henrietta, second daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Shuttleworth Holden, 
of Aston Hall, co. Derby, by whom he 
has a numerous family. 

Mr. Clowes was a man of exemplary 
piety and great liberality of disposition, 
of which the following may be given as an 
instance. In 1840 the Zoological Society 
of Manchester was indebted to him in no 
less a sum than 1700/., when, finding that 
their funds were unequal to the discharge 
of that obligation and the successful pro- 
secution of the objects of the society, he 
sent the directors a release from the debt, 
on no other condition but that the gar- 
dens should not be opened to the public 
on the Sabbath day. 

Mr. Clowes’s sisters were Mary, mar- 
ried in 1805 to Major-General Sir George 
Scovell, K.C.B.; Frances, married to the 
Rev. J. Bradshaw, Rector of Wilmslow, 
co. Chester; and Martha, married to 
Samuel Chetham Hilton, esq. 

The Rev. John Clowes, of whom a 
memoir appears in our Magazine for 
1831, vol. cr. ii. 87, was cousin to the 
deceased gentleman. 





RicHarp Simmons, M.D., F.R.S. 

Sept. 18. At St. Leonard’s-on-the- 
Sea, aged 65, Richard Simmons, esq. 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, F.R.S, and F.S.A. of Cum- 
berland-pl. Regent’s-park. 

He was the only son of Dr. Samuel Foart 
Simmons, Physician Extraordinary to King 
George III., and Physician to the West- 
minster and St. Luke’s Hospitals; and 
was a member of Christ church, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1805, M.B. 1806, 
M.D. 1809. In 1803 it was deemed 
expedient to have recourse to the elder 
Dr. Simmons to alleviate the mournful 
malady of his Sovereign. He had the 
care of the royal patient nearly six months, 
assisted in this arduous task by the con- 
stant presence and professional attend- 
ance of his son, the subject of this notice, 
to whom his Majesty gave a gold watch, in 
1814. Dr. Simmons the father died in 
the arms of his son, April 23, 1813; and 
a memoir of him will be found in our 
Magazine for June 1813, p. 587. 

Dr. Richard Simmons enjoyed a pen- 
sion of 500/. from the Crown; and is 
supposed to have died worth 80,000/., 
the principal part of which goes to his 
widow. He has bequeathed to the Na- 
tional Gallery fourteen pictures, which he 
valued at nearly 4000 guineas. Most of 
them, however, are of a low rate of merit, 
and have not been received with much 
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enthusiasm by the connoisseurs. The 
following is a catalogue of the names of 
artists, and the subjects painted :—1. 
Godfrey Schalken—Lesbia weighing Jew- 
els against her Sparrow. 2. Sassoferrato 
—the Madonna. 3. Joseph Vernet—a 
Seaport. 4. Hondikoeter— Domestic 
Poultry. 5. Gerard Van Harp—Conven- 
tual Charity. 6. Backhuysen—a Brisk 
Gale. 7. Deitrichi—Itinerant Musicians. 
8. Greuze—Head of a Girl. 9. Nicholas 
Maes—the Idle Servant. 10. Breenberg 
—Landscape, with figures. 11. Both—a 
Landscape, the Judgment of Paris, figures 
by Poelemberg (the landscape in Both’s 
best style, the figures in Poelemberg’s 
ordinary manner). 12. Canaletto—the 
Piazza of St. Mark, Venice (bolder, but 
less finished than usual). 13. Jan Van 
Huytenberg-—a Battle-piece. 14. Theo- 
dore de Keyser—a Merchant and his 
Clerk. 

To the university of Oxford Dr. Sim- 
mons has bequeathed a collection of 
minerals, in addition to numerous and 
very valuable specimens which he pre- 
sented through the present Dean of 
Westminster in 1832. To Doctors Southey 
and Sutherland he has left several arti- 
cles of vertu, and the selection of books 
from his library, to the amount of 200/. 
each. The will also contains many spe- 
cific and pecuniary bequests to other 
friends, and liberal legacies to his ser- 
vants. The residue, real and personal, he 
leaves to H. J. Matson, Commander R. N. 
The executors are Joshua Walker, John 
Hardwick, D.C.L., and Malcolm Orme, 
esqrs. The will was made in June last, 
and two codicils on the 6th of July. The 
personal property in England has been 
estimated at 60,0007. He leaves to trustees 
his securities in the French Funds and 
estate at Sandwich, to be converted into 
British government securities. 





Isaac Raines, Esa., M.D. 

Nov. 22. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
whilst on a visit to his son the Rev. C. 
A. Raines, M.A., incumbent of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Isaac Raines, esq. M.D. of Burton 
Pidsea, in Holderness. 

He was born on the 10th Aug. 1778, 
and was the only surviving son of Robert 
Raines, of Fitling and Flinton, esq. by 
his wife, Elizabeth, sole daughter of Isaac 
Webster, of Dowthorpe Hall, esq. and 
heiress of her only brother, Isaac Webster, 
esq. of the same place. (See Poulson’s 
History of Holderness.) 

Dr. Raines possessed a remarkably 
scientific and highly cultivated mind, and 
enjoyed for a long period a distinguished 
local celebrity in his profession, to which 
his great energies were undividedly ap- 
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plied. He married in January 1802, Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Robertson, 
M.A., of Whitby, by his wife, Mary- 
Easterby, (See Gent. Mag. Nov. 1805, 
vol. Lxxv. p. 981,) sister of Francis 
Cresswell, of Cresswell, co. Northumber- 
land, esq. by whom he has left issue, six 
sons and five daughters. 

His remains were interred in the family 
vault in St. Mary’s chapel, within the 
church of Burton Pidsea, on the 27th 
Nov., having been followed to the grave 
by a large concourse of old and valued 
friends. 





Ricuarp Pincxarp, Ese. M.D. 

March 10, 1846. In Bloomsbury-sq. 
aged 43, Richard Pinckard, esq. M.D. 

He graduated at Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, as M.B. and M.D., and, after 
having studied his profession in the hest 
medical schools in London, Edinburgh, 
and Paris, he was, on the 28th of March, 
1831, elected a Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians in London. 

When the cholera raged in 1#31, he 
held the office of physician to the tem- 
porary hospital in St. Giles’s Bloomsbury, 
a duty so painful, that whilst he was go- 
ing through one room only, it was not 
uncommon to find the first patient he 
had visited in it dead before he had com- 
pleted the round. 

In 1835 he was elected Physician to 
the Bloomsbury Dispensary. 

He discharged the duties of these ap- 
pointments in an efficient and compassion- 
ate manner, but a painful complaint com- 
pelled him in ‘1845 to relinquish the 
latter. For many years he was a Director 
of the Clerical Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society. 

Upright principles and sound judgment, 
with kindness, marked his general con- 
duct. As a physician he showed skilful 
carefulness and anxiety for the welfare of 
his patients, with a most happy freedom 
from assumption or affectation of manner. 
He endured with exemplary patience some 
years of extreme suffering, and, early in his 
career, his friends have to lament him, 
beloved by themselves and respected by 
all who knew him. 





Georce Livscoms, M.D. 

Nov. 9. In his 74th year, George 
Lipscomb, M.D. author of “ The History 
and Antiquities of the County of Buck- 
ingham.” 

Dr. Lipscomb was born at Quainton, in 
that county, on the 4th Jan. 1773. He 
was not able to trace his ancestry to any 
remote period, though one of the name, 
Richard Lyppescombe, was the last abbot 
of Newarke in Surrey. His grandfather, 
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Thomas, the son of Richard* Lipscomb of 
Portsmouth, resided at Winchester, where 
he was surgeon to the Hampshire County 
Gaol and Bridewell, and Coroner for Hants. 
He died in 1791, in his 92nd year. James, 
the eldest son of Thomas, and father of 
the subject of this memoir, after having 
served as a surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
resided at Quainton from 1764 until his 
death in 1794, having married Mary, 
daughter of Jonathan George, yeoman, 
of Grendon Underwood, co. Bucks, who 
survived until 1829. The Rev. William 
Lipscomb, M.A. Rector of Welbury, co. 
York, and Master of Barnard Castle Hos- 
pital, half-brother to James, was father of 
the late Bishop of Jamaica. 

Dr. George Lipscomb received his ele- 
mentary instruction at Quainton school, 
whence he was removed to Aylesbury in 
1783, and was afterwards recalled home, 
preparatory to his prosecution of what 
appeared to be his hereditary vocation. 

Having acquired the rudiments of his 
profession under the paternal roof, and 
prosecuted his studies in London under 
Sir James Earle, in 1791 he entered into 
business; and in 1792 became house- 
surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and also a member of the Lyceum Medi- 
cum Londinense. In 1794 he became 
Lieutenant of the North Hants Militia, 
and in 1798 Captain Commandant of the 
Warwickshire Volunteer Infantry, towhom 
he wrote an ‘‘ Address to the Volunteers 
on their duty to their King and Country.” 
In the latter year he was also appointed 
Deputy Recorder of the borough of War- 
wick. 

In 1799 he composed, besides other 
works, ‘An Essay on the Nature and 
Treatment of Putrid Fevers,’ which was 
followed by ‘‘ Observations on the high 
price of provisions and the monopoly of 
Farms.” He now travelled through vari- 
ous counties in England, and the result 
of his observations appeared in an 8vo. 
volume, styled ‘‘ The Tourist’s Journey 
into Cornwall, through the counties of 
Southampton, Wilts, Dorset and Devon.” 
Also, ‘*A Journey into Wales, through 
the shires of Oxford, Warwick, and Wor- 
cester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Bucks, 
and Herts.’? He also subsequently wrote 
‘‘ Fussell’s Topography of Kent, 1818,” 
with “The Sandgate, Hythe, and Folk- 
stone Guide,” ‘‘ The Clerical Guide, first 
edit. 1821,” and ‘‘ A Description of Mat- 
lock, Bath, with accounts of Chatsworth 
and Keddleston, and their mineral springs, 
&e.’”’ In 1800 he gave the world a work 
on Asthma, and in 1803, another called, 
“Tnoculation for the Small Pox vindi- 
cated ;” followed by a ‘‘ Manual of Ino- 
culation ;’’ in 1806, a ‘‘ Dissertation on 
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the non-infallibility of the Cow Pox, with 
an examination of the principal arguments 
of Drs. Jenner, Pearson, Woodville, Lett- 
som, Adams, and Thornton.’’ Alsoanother 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Cow Pox, and the 
inconsistencies, absurdities, and false- 
hoods of some of its defenders exposed.” 
On the 6th June, 1806, he obtained from 
Mareschal college, Aberdeen, his diploma 
of M.D. In 1807 he published ‘‘ Cautions 
and Reflections on Canine Madness ;’’ 
which was further augmented into a ‘* His- 
tory of Canine Madness and Hydrophobia.” 
‘‘A Grammar of Medicine, with plan of 
the Grammar of Chemistry,” written for 
and by the desire of Sir R. Phillips.—Be- 
sides these works, to employ his fancy and 
to recreate his mind from the stringency of 
professional toil, he composed romances, 
entitled ‘The Grey Friar, or the Black 
Spirit of the Wye, 1810;” ‘ Modern 
Times, oranecdotes of the English family ;” 
‘* The Capricious Mother,” &c. 

During the year 1811 he became co- 
editor of the National Adviser, a news- 
paper projected and partly conducted by 
Henry Redhead York, esq. Numerous 
articles by his hand have appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, chiefly under the 
signature of ViaTor ; and various essays on 
subjects connected with political economy, 
statistics, and general literature, were com- 
municated to the Literary Panorama, and 
other periodical publications. He suggested 
the plan and outlines of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Agricultural Industry, 
submitted to the Board of Agriculture of 
Great Britain, for which the Doctor ob- 
tained a premium anda medal. He further 
published, ‘‘ Observations on Contagion, 
as it relates to the plague and other 
epidemical diseases, and refers to the Re- 
gulations of Quarantine,’ in 1819. Also 
a treatise on the nature, symptoms, treat- 
ment, and cure of Cholera Morbus, with 
preliminary remarks on Contagion and the 
Regulations of Quarantine; being the 
substance of a series of lectures de- 
livered in 1832 at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, and the North London Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, and his 
correspondence, &c. with Lord Melbourne 
on the subject. 

On Feb. 27, 1824, the Rev. Edward 
Cooke, M.A. and LL.B., Rector of Ha- 
versham, Bucks, died, and left Dr. Lips- 
comb his executor, who expected to acquire 
very considerable property from Mr. 
Cooke; but the will was disputed, and 
the Court of Chancery decided in favour 
of the heir-at-law. A memoir of Mr. 
Cooke appeared in our Magazine for May, 
1824. He left behind him very ample 
collections towards the history of Bucking- 
hamshire ; which ~~ into the possession 
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of Dr. Lipscomb as his executor. Dr. 
Lipscomb had also been collecting ma- 
terials for a history of his native county, 
antl we think we have heard that it was 
agreed that the survivor should have the 
whole. Mr. Cooke's collections were 
extremely valuable, combining copies of 
all the unpublished MSS. of Willis, Cole, 
Rogers, Dodsworth, &c. with extracts 
from the Tower Rolls, and other public 
records ; and Mr. Cooke, had his life been 
spared, was eminently qualified to have 
produced an able history, from the strength 
and simplicity of his style, and the clear- 
ness and nervous precision of his diction, 
Thus Dr. Lipscomb entered on his im- 
portant task with peculiar advantages, and 
having digested his plan and arranged his 
materials, he published his prospectus, 
which was responded to by a very nu- 
merous and respectable list of subscribers. 
The first part was published in 1831. 

In the preface Dr. Lipscomb states that 
he had “ devoted many years to the pro- 
secution of his work; had explored with 
assiduity the national records, the libraries 
of the metropolis, the universities of the 
united kingdom, and other depositories 
of MSS., charters, genealogical, biogra- 
phical, and heraldic collections accessible 
to his diligent and respectful applications ; 
that he had also been permitted to inves- 
tigate the archives and muniments of many 
ancient and noble families, and had thus 
greatly increased the stores of Steele, De- 
lafield, Cole, Langley, and the still more 
valuable and important materials supplied 
by the indefatigable labours of Mr. Cooke, 
which he avows to have formed the basis 
of that superstructure which it had been 
his endeavour to raise;’’ and which, we 
may add, will hand down his name to pos- 
terity with credit as a county historian. 

After the publication of the first part, 
the work was long suspended from the 
pecuniary embarrassments of its author; 
but the zeal of Dr. Lipscomb, aided by 
the exertions of a spirited publisher, at 
length overcame the difficulty ; and when 
the last portion (Part VIII.) was com- 
pleted and in the press, but not published, 
it pleased Providence to withdraw him 
from all his cares by a paralytic attack, 
which preceded by a few days his disso- 
lution. 

What Johnson applied to his Dictionary 
may be predicated of Dr. Lipscomb’s 
work on Bucks, ‘‘ When it shall be found 
much is omitted, let it not be forgotten 
that much also is performed ; and it may 
gratify curiosity to be informed, that, 
although it was composed with some 
assistance of the learned and some slender 
patronage of the great, it was not con- 
ducted in the soft obscurities of retire- 
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ment, or under the shelter of academic 
bowers, but amid poverty, inconvenience, 
and distraction, in sickness and in sor- 
row,’’ and that its last parts were com- 
pleted in the gloom of penury and soli- 
tude. But despondence never prevailed 
so far as to depress the author to negli- 
gence, and, until he closed his eyes in 
death, he was solicitous for the success of 
his ultimate aim, his exulting and abound- 
ing hope to ennoble and enrich our topo- 
graphical literature. 

In a letter written in 1837, the Doctor 
thus expresses himself: ‘‘ Throughout 
the whole course of my life I have never 
written any book of a libellous, scandalous, 
or immoral nature, or which attacked the 
religion or government of the country, or 
violated the feelings of any of my fellow- 
subjects. I have indeed given some proofs 
of the opposite disposition, by having 
written two volumes of ‘ Sermons ;’ be- 
sides many single Discourses, all of which 
have been preached in churches of the 
metropolis and in the country, and many 
of them by very distinguished clergymen. 
I have also composed hymns and anthems 
for the charity children on various oc- 
casions. I have received a silver medal 
from: the Agricultural Society of Great 
Britain for the best Essay on the Means 
of Employing the Poor, which has since 
been made the basis of the establishment 
of a popular institution in Holland,’’ &e, 

Dr. Lipscomb was interred with be- 
coming respect in the burial-ground of 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, near 
the remains of his wife, who died issueless 
in 1834. By this event Dr. Lipscomb 
not only lost an affectionate partner, but 
her whole fortune, the Doctor’s chief de- 
pendance, passed to her own family. 

She was the widow of Richard Hop- 
kins, gent. of Stratford-upon-Avon, third 
daughter of Thomas Wells of that place, 
and sister to Major Edmund Wells of the 
E. I. Company’s service ; and was married 
to Dr. Lipscomb in 1803. They had no 
children. 





DanieL Stuart, Esa. 

Auy. 25. In Upper Harley-street, 
aged 80, Daniel Stuart, esq. of Wykeham 
Park, Oxfordshire. 

More than fifty years ago Mr. Stuart 
was Secretary of the Society of Friends 
of the People, associated for the promo- 
tion of the Reform of Parliament. It 
consisted of some peers, many members 
of the House of Commons, and about 
130 other gentlemen. Mr. Grey, who 
long afterwards carried the measure, when 
prime minister, was its chief. It ad- 
journed in the spring of 1795, upon an 
understanding that it should not meet 
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again. During this period Mr. Stuart 
was the author of a pamphlet entitled, 
‘* Peace and Reform, against War and 
Corruption ; in answer to a Pamphlet by 
Mr. A. Young, entitled, ‘The Example 
of France a Warning to Britain.’ 1794.” 
8vo. 

In 1795 Mr. Stuart became proprietor 
of the Morning Post ; and he afterwards 
was joint proprietor and editor of the 
Courier. From some copious and in- 
teresting details of his professional expe- 
rience which were communicated by him- 
self to our Magazine in 1838,* we now 
select the following leading particulars. 

- He was the younger brother of Mr. 
Peter Stuart, who started the first daily 
evening paper, the Star, in 1788, in conse- 
quence of the increased facilities of com- 
munication then lately commenced by the 
adoption of Palmer’s mail-coach system. 
The same gentleman in 1795 purchased 
for 80/. the copyright of the Oracle 
newspaper, then selling 800 daily. It 
had no house or materials; and Mr. 
Daniel Stuart soon after joined with his 
brother in purchasing the Morning Post, 
with house and materials, the circulation 
being only 350 per diem, for 6007. This 
was in the autumn of the latter year. By 
the spring of 1797 Mr. Stuart had raised 
the number sold of the Morning Post to 
1000 a day. The Morning Herald and the 
Times had been the leading papers ; they 
were then much neglected, and the Morn- 
ing Post, by vigilance and activity, now 
threw them both into the background. 
It took a strong part against Buonaparte 
during the Peace of Amiens,—a popular 
course, and which materially contributed 
to its success. Mr. Stewart also effected 
an increase, to the extent of 600 or 700, 
by the purchase and conjunction of two 
morning papers called The Gazetteer and 
The Telegraph. By these means, and by 
his general tact and exertions in pro- 
curing early intelligence, Mr. Stuart, at 
the time of his parting with the Morning 
Post, in August 1803, had raised its cir- 
culation to 4500, while no other morning 
journal sold so many as 3000. 

Mr. Stuart afterwards became joint 
proprietor with Mr. Street, of the Cou- 
rier. In this paper he also gave a qua- 
lified support to the government, when 
Mr. Pitt had returned to power, and after 
Mr. Pitt’s death. From that time, indeed, 
the Courier was considered a ministerial 
paper, and by degrees even an organ of 





* They were called forth by Mr. H. 
N. Coleridge’s memoir of his uncle the 
Poet, several of whose letters were in- 


cluded. See our vol. IX. pp. 485-492, 
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government. From the year 1811 Mr. 
Stuart began to leave it chiefly to the 
management of Mr. Street, and at -the 
end of 1816 entirely. ‘‘ During three 
years, at the time of the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, the Courier, by Street’s able 
management, sold steadily upwards of 
8000 per day; during one fortnight it 
sold upwards of 10,000 daily.” 

Mr. Stuart retired into private life with 
an ample fortune. 





T. M. Atsacer, Esa. 

Nov. 17. At his town house in Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, in his 67th year, 
Thomas Massa Alsager, esq. of Surbiton, 
Surrey, one of the Official Assignees of 
the Court of Bankruptcy. 

Mr. Alsager had been for twenty-eight 
years attached to the establishment of the 
Times newspaper, in which he wrote the 
‘¢ City articles’? on monetary and com- 
mercial affairs. Having saved a consider- 
able fortune, he had recently tendered his 
resignation, and it was accepted; and it 
is supposed that cessation from active 
employment had tended to overthrow the 
equilibrium of his mind. On the 4th Nov. 
(which, it should also be remarked, was 
the first anniversary of his wife’s funeral,) 
he attempted suicide by making a deep 
incision on his throat. Under skilful 
surgical treatment he was partially re- 
lieved, but ultimately died from inflamma- 
tion of the wounds. A coroner’s jury, 
after a short consultation, found that 
“the deceased died from exhaustion, the 
effect of certain wounds inflicted by him- 
self, but that no evidence had been pro- 
duced as to his state of mind at the time 
he so inflicted the said wounds.” 

It has been remarked in the Atlas, that 
‘the musical art deplores the loss of one 
of its most influential patrons in the death 
of this lamented gentleman. Mr. Alsager 
has in his time given a great impulse to 
music—to the instrumental art especially. 
The finest works have been from time to 
time heard in their full orchestral propor- 
tions at his house, and have thence made 
their way in public. Beethoven’s grand 
mass in D, with the full score, was first 
heard at Mr. Alsager’s, rehearsed and got 
up with religious care ; and on subsequent 
occasions Cherubini’s requiem in C mi- 
nor; Bach’s motets for a double choir, 
&c. &c. 

‘¢ With a great desire to promote and 
extend the knowledge of all that was 
really admirable and beautiful in music, 
Mr. Alsager’s strongest predilection was 
for quartet playing ; and we are indebted 
to him for the wonderful advancement of 
that style of music which the Beethoven 
Quartet Society developed. The organ- 
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ization of that society reflects the highest 
credit on his enthusiasm, taste, liberality, 
and industry. Under his influence the 
posthumous quartets of Beethoven were 
produced in a more finished style in the 
course of two seasons than could have 
been hoped for in the course of fifty years 
of the natural progress of music. 

“¢ Foreign artists of talent will regret in 
Mr. Alsager an enlightened patron. His 
connexion with the most powerful of the 
daily journals enabled him to introduce 
many persons of merit to good fortune ; 
and if he was in his capacity of journalist 
sometimes chary of a good word, the 
reserve was favourable to the more dis- 
tinguished claimant. It will be long ere 
his influence on music is replaced.”’ 

Mr. Alsager was an active member of 
the Clothworkers’ Company, to which, 
during his mastership in 1837, he ren- 
dered no common services, as will be per- 
ceived from the following Resolution. 

‘* CLorHworkeErs’ HAti, Lonpon. 

“* At a Court of Assistants on the 16th 
August, 1837, 

** Tt was Resolved, 

That, highly impressed 
with the valuable and important services 
rendered to this Company by the zeal and 
ability evinced by Thomas Massa Alsager, 
esq. whilst filling the Master’s chair 
during a year of unprecedented difficulty, 
arising out of the death of the clerk, and 
the complicated and irregular state in 
which the accounts and transactions of 
the Company had been kept; seeing that 
he has now so arranged the various trusts, 
so simplified the method of keeping the 
different accounts, and so brought about 
the fulfilment of the benevolent intentions 
of the respective benefactors, as to extend 
to a very considerable degree the bequests 
for the benefit of the poor members ; the 
Court are desirous to testify the regard 
they feel towards that gentleman, as well 
as the obligation which they think will be 
shared by their successors, and therefore 
solicit that he will favour them by sitting 
to an artist, that his portrait may be 
painted for the purpose of being placed in 
one of their rooms. 

‘¢ In pursuance of the above Resolution, 
the undermentioned Committee were de- 
puted to carry the same into effect, and, 
having completed their labours, reported 
accordingly to the Court; and subse- 
quently unanimously agreed the portrait 
should be placed in the Hall, previous to 
the assemblage of the Livery, on the 9th 
day of November, 1838. 

CuHARLEs Francis, Chairman. 
Joun Tow1.t Rutt. 

Huntiy Bacon. 

Joun Woop. 

Micuu, Tuomas Arkins.”’ 
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Mr. Alsager’s portrait was painted by 
H. P. Briggs, esq. R.A.; it is a whole- 
length picture, and is considered an ex- 
cellent likeness. 

The present Master and Wardens of 
the Company of Clothworkers, and seve- 
ral of the Court of Assistants, accompa- 
nied by their Clerk, attended Mr. Alsa- 
ger’s funeral at Kensal Green. He has 
left a family of eight daughters. 





Mrs. Evizasetu Fry. 

Having been favoured by a member of 
the Society of Friends (John P. Binham) 
with the following copy of ‘‘ A Testimony 
from the monthly meeting of Ratcliff and 
Barking, concerning Elizabeth Fry, who 
died on the 13th of the 10th month, 1845, 
aged 65 years,” we think that, though we 
gave some biographical notices of that 
very benevolent and energetic philanthro- 


. pist in our Magazine for December 1845, 


p- 644, our readers will not be displeased 
to peruse the tribute paid by ‘‘ her own 
people” to merits which the whole world 
has acknowledged. 

Our beloved Friend was extensively 
known in this and other countries, by her 
Christian exertions for the benefit of the 
poor, the afflicted, and the outcast; but 
it is more especially laid upon us to re- 
cord her services as a minister of the 
Gospel, and her bright example in private 
life. 

She was the third daughter of John 
and Catherine Gurney, of Earlham, near 
Norwich, and was born on the 2lst of 
the 5th month, 1780; she was one ofa 
numerous young family, who were de- 
prived by death of the care of a pious and 
affectionate mother when she was only 
twelve years old. Her naturally tender 
and sensitive heart long mourned her 
loss; and she says in one of her memo- 
randums, many years after, ‘‘ My mother 
endeavoured to train us up in the fear of 
the Lord, and I now remember the so- 
lemn feelings I had while sitting in silence 
with her after reading the holy scrip- 
tures.’’ 

After her mother’s decease she was ex- 
posed to many dangers ; the world began 
to spread its fascinations before her, her 
attractive qualities both of person and 
mind, which rapidly unfolded themselves 
as she grew up, rendered her the object 
of much flattering attention; she was 
exceedingly fond of music, and scientifi- 
cally versed in singing, and even to indulge 
indancing. The period of her youth, too, 
was one of great political excitement, 
especially in Norwich and its neighbour- 
hood, and many persons with whom she 
associated were at once eminent for ta- 
lent, and grievously destitute of a sound 
Under these afflicting 
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circumstances, she became sceptical in 
her opinions, and acknowledges in her 
private journal (an interesting diary kept 
from her youth up) that she continued in 
this state of mind from her fourteenth to 
her seventeenth year. Under the date of 
1796, when just 16 years old, she observes, 
‘“*T am at present like a ship put to sea 
without a pilot ; I feel my heart and mind 
so overburdened, I want some one to 
lean upon.” Some time afterwards, “ I 
see everything darkly—I can compre- 
hend nothing—all seems to me to be folly 
—I doubt upon everything.’’ 

Yet through these clouds of darkness it 
is evident from her journal that she saw 
the excellence of a life of virtue, and 
sometimes earnestly strove to attain to it; 
her heart even then flowed with benevo- 
lence towards the distressed. She thus 
closes a comment made some years after- 
wards upon this time: ‘ In mercy I be- 
lieve I-was visited, and the beauty of 
good shewn me, and the dreadful conse- 
quence of sin; I was striven with, and 
knew not by whom.’’ And again ina 
note on some memorandums, 1798, she 
says: ‘‘ Thus far I continued without re- 
ligious belief; the desolation of my spirit 
none could tell but those who have had 
similar experience; I sought with all my 
might, in my own strength, to be what 
I ought to be,—but how fruitless my ef- 
forts until I yielded in faith to the power 
of redeeming Love.”’ 

But the time was now approaching for 
her deliverance: under the date of the 
2d month, 1798, after having listened to 
the ministry at meeting of a Friend from 
America—the late William Savery—and 
conversed with him elsewhere, she writes 
as follows : ‘‘ To-day much has passed of a 
most interesting nature. I have had a faint 
light spread over me, owing to having 
been much with, and heard much excel- 
lence from one, who appears to me to bea 
true Christian. To-day I have felt that 
there is a God.” In a note written 30 
years after, she observes: ‘‘ I believe the 
remarkable hold Wm. Savery had taken 
of my mind was in the ordering of infinite 
Wisdom. The Lord is pleased to carry 
on his work by various means, and he 
saw meet, in this instance, to make use of 
W. S. as the instrument to draw my poor 
unsettled wandering heart to Himself.” 

Soon after this time, and while her 
mind was not yet decided, she visited 
London, and, inconsistent as it was, in a 
member of our Society, or a Christian 
character, she was, as she observes, left at 
liberty to attend places of public amuse- 
ment. 

On her notice of this time in her early 
journal, she thus comments in 1828, 
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‘* Here ended this important visit to Lon- 
don, where I learned much and had much 
to digest. I saw and entered various 
scenes of gaiety, attended many places of 
amusement, saw many interesting charac- 
ters in the world, some of considerable 
eminence ; I had the high advantage of 
attending some most interesting meetings 
of William Savery’s, and at times of en- 
joying his company in private, with that 
of other Friends. It was like the casting 
die of my life—certainly the exposure 
was a great risk. One of the important 
results however was, the conviction that 
these things are wrong, from seeing them 
and experiencing their effects. 1 wholly 
gave up attending all public places of 
amusement; I perceived the vanity and 
folly of what are called the pleasures of 
the world, that they do not satisfy but 
tend to enervate and injure the heart and 
mind. I was much confirmed in my 
judgment of the infinite importance of 
religion as the only real stay, help, and 
comfort in this life, and the only means of 
our having a hope of partaking of a better.” 
In the same year, 1798, she writes, ‘I 
have now two things weighing heavily on 
my mind, namely, dancing and singing ; 
so simple, so sweet, they seem, but so 
surely as I indulge in either does a dark 
cloud’ come over my mind.’’ After she 
had confessed to one of her sisters, whose 
views were different from her own, that 
she fully believed it was required of her 
to give up both these amusements, she 
remarks, ‘‘ The total change that has 
taken place in me since I spoke to my 
sister is astonishing; I am come from 
misery to joy.” 

Tn the course of the next two years her 
Christian character gradually became more 
andmore developed, the vanities ofthe world 
were forsaken, one after an other; and, 
notwithstanding the frequent suggestions 
of a still doubting and reasoning mind, 
that such things are matters of indiffer- 
ence, she found herself constrained to 
adopt the appearance of a consistent 
Friend, and to use the plain language both 
to Friends and others; she spent much 
time in reading the holy scriptures, and 
formed, and herself superintended, a large 
school for poor children, on her father’s 
premises. ‘I never feel so happy,” she 
writes in her journal, “as after I have 
been serving anybody in any way—a little 
alleviating the sorrows of my fellow-crea- 
tures.”’ 

She became duly sensible of a living 
feeling in divine worship, and felt a true 
relish for Gospel ministry. She thus 
notices an incident in a visit which she 
made at the house of a Friend at Coal- 
brook-dale ; ‘‘ Towards the close of our 
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pleasant visit; my heart began to feel 
itself silenced before God, and, without 
looking at others, I felt myself under the 
shadow of His wing; the rest of the com- 
pany appeared soon to fall into the same 
state; after we had been sitting for some 
time in awful silence, a female minister- 
ing friend spoke beautifully. She touched 
my heart, and I felt melted, and bowed 
before my Creator: another followed, 
addressing hetself partly to me,—I only 
fear she said too much, of what I am to 
be—a light to the blind, speech to the 
dumb, and feet to the lame! Can it be ? 
it seems as if she thought I was to bea 
minister of Christ,—can I ever be one? 
If I am obedient, I believe I shall.” This 
prophetic view was indeed strikingly ful- 
filled ; but although from her first con- 
vincement she entertained an apprehen- 
sion—to her a fearful one—that she should 
be called to the ministry, it was not till 


after many years of Christian experience. 


and preparatory baptism that her mouth 
was opened in this service. 

In 1800 our dear Friend was married to 
Joseph Fry, of London, and settled in 
the heart of that metropolis. Here new 
scenes of interest and duty awaited her ; 
she became the mother of a young family, 
over whom she exercised the tenderest 
maternal care, yet her domestic relations 
did not prevent her attendance on our 
religious meetings, or her labouring with 
constant zeal for the benefit of the dis- 
tressed, and personally examining, and, 
with the help and encouragement of her 
husband, effectually relieving very nume- 
rous cases. Their house too was always 
open to Friends, with many of whom she 
formed intimate and lasting friendship. 

On the death of her father-in-law, she 
removed with her hushani and family to 
East Ham, the paternal residence, where 
she greatly enjoyed the retirement of the 
country and her beloved domestic circle, 
but, when a more extended charity pre- 
ferred its claims, she was promptly found 
again on the scene of action. 

A short time before she appeared in 
the ministry we find the following entry 
in her journal: ‘ Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to 
utter anything before God, for God is in 
heaven, and thou upon earth, therefore let 
thy words be few: this expresses what I 
have felt and know from experience. It 
is when nature is still that we feel the 
divine strength ; I do not desire that my 
imagination should dwell too much on 
spiritual things, for the real work of re- 
ligion is in the heart ; what I seek after is 
a heart fully, singly, and simply dedicated 
to its Creator, and to be always ready to 
wait as a servant ought for orders, and 
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not in my own ability to come forwards. 
O! for a deep, inward, constant waiting 
on the Lord.” 

In 1809 she was suddenly summoned to 
Earlham, in consequence of the approach- 
ing death of her father; the following 
notice of what took place after it, is given 
in her journal: ‘‘ On my entering the room 
soon after it was over, my soul was bowed 
within me, not only in love for the de- 
ceased, but also for the living, and in 
humble thankfulness ; so that I could not 
help uttering my thanksgiving and praise. 
The power given to me was wonderful to 
myself, and the Cross none; it was such 
a time as I never before passed through, 
all love—all joy—all peace !’’ This, it 
appears, was her first offering in the 
ministry : in describing the funeral, she 
speaks of a second sacrifice of the same 
character. ‘‘ I remained still by the grave- 
side, until a movement was made for our 
retiring, when finding that it might not 
be omitted, I fell on my knees with words 
which had long impressed me, ‘ Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of Saints! be pleased to receive 
our thanksgiving.’ Then, not feeling the 
power continue, I arose, and a quiet, 
calm, and invigorated state was my por- 
tion afterwards.” 

Early in the following year she says, 
‘‘] know that my desire is to serve Him 
in this awful undertaking, whom my soul, 
I may truly say, loves and delights to 
please.’’ And again a few weeks after- 
wards, ‘‘I think I may truly say, that 
with the increase of experience I find in- 
creased cause for faith in that small in- 
ward voice which is no cunningly devised 
fable, but truth, which ought to be fol- 
lowed even if it lead to suffering and 
death.’? Another entry in her journal 
closes thus: ‘‘ Oh Lord! I pray thee carry 
on thy own work in me to thy own praise, 
keep me for thy mercy’s sake—let me 
never go astray from thy Commandments! 
Permit nothing to separate me from thy 
love in Christ Jesus, but yet more in- 
crease my knowledge of thee, the only 
true God, and enable me in word and 
deed to prove myself the humble, lowly, 
devoted and loving follower of my dear 
Lord and master.’’ 

Her ministry was sound in doctrine, 
practical and touching, freely conveying 
the glad tidings of salvation, comforting 
the mourners, affectingly watning the 
careless and indifferent, and richly flowing 
forth in tender love, which sought to 
gather all into the fold of the Redeemer. 
Her vocal powers were fervent and deeply 
impressive. It was humbling to her and 


in the Cross to her own inclitiation that 
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she ventured on pebie service, especially 

when addressing those not of our society ; 
but amidst aJl her conflicts, which were 
many, there was a fountain of living water 
which supplied all her need. ‘I can 
scarcely forbear expressing,” she remarks 
in her journal, “‘ how marvellous is the 
power which appears to help and over- 
shadow me in the ministry; it is likea 
living fresh spring, rising up and over- 
flowing its banks, so as to remove all 
obstacles.’ 

She travelled on numerous occasions as 
a minister. She visited most of the meet- 
ings of Friends in England and Wales, 
and was repeatedly engaged in extensive 
journeys in Scotland and Ireland; she 
also twice visited the Channel Islands. In 
many places she was laboriously occupied 
in visiting the families of Friends, and in 
holding public meetings, also inspecting 
prisons, hospitals, lunatic asylums, and 
other kindred institutions. Her philan- 
thropic exertions were no hindrance to the 
exercise of her gospel ministry, but were 
remarkably blended with it, and often 
opened her way for it to her humbling 
admiration. 

We would particularly observe, that 
while she felt living unity with the true 
disciples of Christ, under whatever name, 

‘she lived and died in faithful attachment 
to those Christian testimonies and spiritual 
views, of the truth of which she had been 
so thoroughly convinced in early life. It 
was as a consistent Friend that she trod the 
paths of usefulness, which, had she not 
been, such would have been in various 
ways circumscribed. She moved along 
in the obedience of faith, and, in depend- 
ence on divine influence, was enabled to 
find her way to the heart and understand. 
ing of the child at school, the sufferer on 
the sick bed, the hardened criminal, and 
even the poor maniac. We believe it was 
under this influence that she first entered 
Newgate, and so remarkably succeeded in 
bringing a lawless multitude of her own 
sex into order, and afterwards in prose- 
cuting, on an extended scale, her excel- 
lent plans for the reformation of female 
criminals. In all her varied services she 
wore the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, accompanied by Christian courage 
and sound discretion; and it was a re- 
markable feature in her character, that in 
the prison or the palace her demeanour 
was the same, and before the most exalted 
among men she boldly pleaded the cause 
of the oppressed. 

During the years 1838 and 1839 she 
twice passed a considerable time in Paris, 
with certificate, where she found an open 
door for usefulness in divers ways, and, 
in large companies drawn together by 
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ohjects of general benevolence, was fre- 
quently led into religious service. Similar 
engagements afterwards awaited her at 
Lyons, Toulouse, Nismes, and other towns 
in France and Switzerland. She had 
some public meetings, and at Congenies 
and the neighbourhood she visited the 
families of Friends. 

In 1840 she visited Belgium, Holland, 
Prussia, and some parts of Germany, with 
William Allen. In this journey they had 
many large religious opportunities of the 
character of those she before hadin France ; 
they had many public meetings in differ- 
ent parts, visited Friends at Pyrmont and 
Minden, and sat with them in their 
families, and were much occupied in visit- 
ing prisons and schools, and in other 
objects of philanthropy, as well as in dis- 
tributing books illustrative of our princi- 
ples; and she had to acknowledge on her 
return that the Lord had remarkably 
made a way in the minds of the high and 
the low, among whom their lot had been 
cast, for their labours of love. 

In 1842, with her brother, Joseph Gur- 
ney, she again visited Holland and Ger- 
many, also Denmark, where, as well as in 
Hanover and Prussia, they again received 
much kindness from persons in high sta- 
tions, and their engagements were similar 
to those in the former journey. They 
afterwards passed into Silesia, feeling it 
their duty to lay before the King of 
Prussia several subjects of practical im- 
portance to the welfare of his people. 
She was at this time in feeble health, yet 
was surprisingly strengthened for every 
call of benevolence and duty. 

In 1843 she once more visited Paris, 
In this, her last journey, with certificate, 
she manifested a remarkable degree of 
brightness in her religious service, ac- 
knowledging when she gave it up, on her 
return home, that she had been enabled 
in great measure to accomplish that to 
which she believed herself to be called, 
and that in the retrospect of her nume- 
rous and weighty engagements, her por- 
tion was peace. 

While we thus record the public religi- 
ous labours of our departed Friend, the 
remembrence is precious to us of the 
sweet influence of her spirit in our own 
meeting, always promoting love, peace, 
and union, and feelingly sympathising in 
the joys and sorrows of those of all con- 
ditions around her. Her low estimate of 
herself in the midst of her prominent 
engagements, and her resignation and 
hopeful trust under reverse of circum- 
stances and trials of many kinds which 
her susceptible mind had to undergo, were 
alike exemplary and instructive. 


Soon after her return from Paris, and 
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during the whole of the following autumn, 
it became evident that her always delicate 
constitution was giving way, and a dis- 
tressing affection of the nerves, and other 
maladies, brought her into great weakness 
and lingering suffering, so that towards 
the close of that year it was apprehended 
that her end was approaching. . From 
this state she was in some degree restored 
in the following summer, after a residence 
of many weeks at Bath, so as to be able, 
though with difficulty, not unfrequently 
to attend our meetings at Plaistow, where 
she was often engaged in living ministry 
to the comfort and refreshment of her 
friends. 

Affliction, however, continued to be re- 
markably her allotment, not only from in- 
firmity and bodily pains, but from the 
deaths of some near relatives, and especially 
ofason. She, who had been called to so 
much active service in the cause of Christ, 
was now enabled to glorify Him by patient 
submission to her heavenly Father’s will. 
*¢ Noone knows,’’ she said, ‘‘ what I suffer; 
but it is the Lord, let Him do what seem- 
eth Him good.’’ At another time, “I 
never have known despondency, whatever 
may have been my depths of suffering ; 
the confidence has never left me that all 
was and will be well, if not in time—in 
eternity.” These sentiments were fre- 
quently repeated; on one occasion she 
added, ‘“‘ Love never fails me, not only 
towards my own, brett towards all men.” 

Early in the spring of last year she 
was enabled to make a visit to her family 
and friends in Norfolk, and even in the 
5th month to attend two sittings of the 
yearly meeting. She was there engaged 
to enforce the necessity of abiding in 
Christ, the true vine, in order to the 
bringing forth fruit to His praise ; warmly 
encouraged those to faithfulness who were 
desirous to love, serve, and obey Him; 
and expressed her apprehension that she 
should never again be permitted to meet 
her friends in that place—ending with a 
solemn prayer.”’ 

Last summer, accompanied by her 
husband and daughter, she passed many 
weeks in a state of great weakness, yet of 
quiet enjoyment, in the company of some 
members of hergfamily, giving much of 
her mind and time to the distribution of 
useful tracts, and especially of bibles and 
testaments, chiefly among the crews of 
foreign vessels which frequented the har- 
bour. ‘‘ May we to the end,”’ she said, in 
a letter to her brother, ‘‘ sow beside all 
waters, looking to the great Husbandman 
to prosper the seed sown.’ 

On several successive first days of the 
week in the little meeting at Draper’s, 
which, notwithstanding considerable diffi- 
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culty from increasing infirmity, she made 
a point of attending, she earnestly dwelt 
on the necessity of preparation for the 
heavenly state; and at the last, in par- 
ticular, she appeared much impressed 
with the apprehension that some one pre- 
sent was near the final solemn change,—- 
** Are we all now ready,”’ she said, ‘‘ if the 
Master should this day call us? Is the 
work completely finished? have we any- 
thing left to do?’’ solemnly reiterating 
the question, ‘‘Are we ready?’’? The 
same week, in her last letter to her bro- 
ther, she wrote, “To him who seeth in 
secret I commit my body, soul, and spirit. 
He only knows the depth of my love and 
the earnestness of my prayers for you all. 
I have a humble trust that He will be my 
help even to the end, and when the end 
comes, through the fullness of the love of 
Christ, and the abundance of his merits, 
I shall join those who, after having passed 
through great tribulation, are for ever at 
rest in Jesus, for they have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.”’ / 

On the 11th of the 10th month she 
was seized with pressure on the brain, 
under which she gradually sank into a 
state of insensibility. Rousing up at one 
time to a feeling of great illness, ‘‘ It is a 
strife,’’ she said, to a faithful attendant, 
‘*but I am safe:’’ and again an hour or 
two afterwards, ‘‘ Oh, my dear Lord, help 
and keep thy servant!” After this she 
spoke no more, but remained apparently 
unconscious till the morning of the 13th, 
when she breathed her last. Her remains 
were interred in the Friends’ burial-ground 
at Barking, on the 20th of the 10th month, 
1845. The funeral was very largely at- 
tended by Friends and others. 





Mr. Georce DaR.ey. 

Nov. 23. At an age when many are— 
as he was—in the plenitude of their 
imagination and intellectual vigour, Mr. 
George Darley. 

Mr. Darley was a native of Ireland. 
He came to London when young; con- 
nected h-mself with the London Magazine ; 
and gave his life up, thenceforth, to 
literature, science and art—but without 
entering sufficiently into the struggle to 
gain the prominence to which his genius, 
and his exact and various acquirements, 
entitled him. A poet, in the highest 
sense of the word, which, as Milton has 
warned us, includes ‘“‘the honourablest 
things’’—it was his principle, no less 
than his pleasure, to make his desires 
conform to his modest fortunes, and thus 
secure to himself the undisturbed exer- 
cise of his powers. In this exercise, per- 
haps, he was too fastidious, But a sad- 
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der reason rendered his life uneventful 
and retired—and, it may be, gave their 
colour to his literary efforts. An impedi- 
ment in his speech was felt by him to be 
so severe a disqualification, that he es- 
caped from society as perseveringly as 
many others, with fewer qualifications 
either to shine or to please there, would 
have courted it. His life was divided, 
for the last fifteen years, between foreign 
travel, the intimacy of a very few dear 
and chosen friends, and his dreams and 
labours of literature. 

Without attempting to reclaim or enu- 
merate fugitive contributions to periodi- 
cals, or small editorial tasks, we believe 
the following will be nearly a complete 
list of Mr. Darley’s published writings:— 
‘¢ The Errors of Extasie,” a poem ; ‘‘ The 
Labours of Idleness,’’ a miscellany of 
prose and verse,—which, though in its 
day little successful, has furnished many 
a page to the borrowers, —and been, we 
are told, ascribed to others than its 
author; ‘‘ Silvia, or the May Queen,” a 
quaint faéry legend,—containing some 
exquisite descriptive and lyrical poetry ; 
‘The Nepenthe,’’ of which two cantos 
only were privately published,—a vision- 
ary mystical poem, only too rich in 
thought and allusion; and the two dra- 
matic chronicles, “ Thomas a Becket,’’ 
and ‘ Ethelstan.’”” The other works by 
Mr. Darley that we can name, are his 
Introduction to Mr. Moxon’s edition of 
‘¢ Beaumont and Fletcher’’—hastily un- 
dertaken to supply the place of Mr. Sou- 
they; and two or three small popular 
treatises on mathematics and astronomy. 

That the attention which Mr, Darley’s 
poems commanded has been unequal to 
their merits, every true lover of poetry to 
whom they are familiar will feel: fora 
true lover, as we understand the word, 
will allow for an almost bewildering exu- 
berance of fancies, the offspring of self- 
indulgent loneliness—for occasional sin- 
gularities of humour and language, as 
natural to one who had ‘* commerced’’ so 
intimately with ancient literature,—and 
for a knowledge of passion and insight 
into character, greater than such experi- 
ence of life as leads the imaginative crea- 
tor to prefer what is probable for his 
subjects and symmetrical in their elabo- 
ration. These peculiarities granted,— 
there remain excursiveness of invention, 
vigour of expression, and delicious sweet- 
ness of versification—rare in any day,— 
in right of which, the name of George 
Darley ought to stand high among the 
poets of his time. As a critic, it would 
be difficult to rate him too highly. Though 
his manner might be too uncompromising, 
and his language made perhaps too 
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poignant by characteristic allusions, dis- 
tinctions, and similes to suit those who 
shrink from the more severe aspect of 
truth—though his periods were at times 
‘ freaked”’ with eccentricities of phrase 
which in most other persons would have 
been conceit—his fine and liberal organ- 
ization, which made him sensitive to 
Poetry, Painting, and Music, and to their 
connexion—his exact and industriously 
gathered knowledge—above all, his reso- 
lution to uphold the loftiest standard and 
recommend the noblest aims—gave to his 
essays a vitality and an authority which 
will be long felt. Intolerant of preten- 
sion, disdainful of mercenary ambition, 
and indignant at sluggishness or conceit, 
—he will be often referred to, by the sin- 
cere and generous spirits of literature and 
art, as one whose love of truth was 
equalled by his perfect preparation for 
every task that he undertook ; and whose 
praise was worth having—not because it 
was rarely given, but because it was 
never withheld save upon good grounds. 
—/(From the Atheneum, to which Mr. 
Darley was a frequent contributor.) 





Mrs. A.C. HAtt. 

Dec. 1. In Charles-street, Clarendon 
square, Somers-town, aged 70, Mrs. 
Agnes C. Hall, widow of Robert Hall, 
M.D. Surgeon to the Forces, who died 
in March 1824, from the effects of an 
accident which he met with in his out- 
ward-bound passage to join the ill-fated 
expedition for the exploration of the 
Niger. (see Gent. Mag. vol. xciv. i. 283.) 

Dr. Hall was descended from the an- 
cient Border family of the Halls of Haugh- 
head, Roxburghshire, on the southern 
confines of the Scotish Border; and the 
exploits of many of his ancestors often 
occur in the traditional records of those 
stern times, 


When mail’d moss-troopers rode the hill, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will. 


Mrs. Hall was also a native of Rox- 
burghshire. In early childhood, it had 
been her fate to associate in her mother’s 
home with all that galaxy of talent which 
shed such a lustre over the Scotish me- 
tropolis nearly half a century ago; and 
which no doubt inspired her with that 
bias in favour of literature, which she 
ever afterwards evinced. Few have per- 
haps toiled harder in that field. Among 
a host of various productions we may 
enumerate the following :—Rural Recrea.- 
tions, in 2 vols. ; many scientific articles 
on different subjects; for Gregory’s Cy- 
clopedia she wrote the article Quadru- 
peds, &c.; for Nicholson’s Cyclopedia, 
Insects, Natural 7 ie &c.; also a 
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Manual of Botany, in 1 volume. To the 
Old Monthly, while under the editorship 
of the late Dr. Aikin, she generally con- 
tributed the Varieties of Literature, Bio- 
graphies, and various other articles. She 
wrote the Notes to Helm’s Buenos Ayres ; 
Obstinacy, a tale for youth ; anda sketch 
of the Rev. Dr. Somerville, for the An- 
nual Obituary. 

She was also a voluminous translator ; 
in proof of which, we need only cite Du- 
pon’s Travels through South America ; 
Bory St. Vincent's African Islands ; Man- 
gouret’s Hanover; Millin and Pougue- 
ville’s Travels; Dr. Blagdon’s Voyages and 
Travels; Memoirs of the Life of Victor 
Alfieri, in 2 vols.; Michaud’s Travels to 
the Alleghany Mountains ; The French 
School of Engraving,for Rees’Cyclopedia ; 
also Translations of many of the works of 
Madame Genlis, such as the Duchess La 
Valliere, &c. with many of the works of 
Fontaine; a Life of Zuinglius, the Swiss 
Reformer, with preface and notes, the 
MS. of which was lost. Latterly she also 
contributed a few Scotish articles to Fra- 
ser’s Magazine ; among which we remem- 
ber, Lockhead’s Daughter, and the Auto- 
biography of a Scotish Borderer, &c., re- 
printed in Scotland. 

Among many original novels and ro- 
mances, all inculcating the purest morals, 
and the most patriotic and virtuous prin- 
ciples, we may mention one founded on 
the Massacre of Glencoe ; and First and 
Last years of Wedded Life, which exhi- 
bited an intimate acquaintance with poli- 
tical economy ,—the state of Ireland—her 
evils, and their safest remedies. The scene 
was laid during King George IV’s visit to 
Treland. 

For Mr. Knight’s “‘ Printing Machine”’ 
Mrs. Hall wrote a few articles, among 
others, Bushby on the Culture of the Vine; 
Dr. Forbes’s Medical Topography ; Low’s 
Agriculture; Anderson’s Highlands of 
Scotland, &c. 

Many interesting reminiscences of her 
native land, in a small periodical ‘entitled 
the Planet (now extinct), were also by her 
hand. To the Westminster Review she 
also occasionally contributed sume critical 
notices, a year or two ago. 

Mrs. Hall was a woman of varied ta- 
lent, and possessed of so much native and 
inherent energy, that few circumstances, 
however disastrous, could wholly subdue 
or annihilate her power of mind. 

Independently of the above and other 
works, she has left a few MSS. behind 
her, and in particular a Sketch of the 
Life of Lord Kaimes, the eminent Scotish 
Jurist. At the time of her lamented 
death, she was engaged upon an article on 
the Different Ranks of Society. 


(Jan. 


Mr. Jonn RowBoTHAM. 

Nov. 16. At Queen’s Row, Walworth, 
in his 54th year, after a protracted illness, 
Mr. John Rowbotham, Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical and other learned 
Societies. 

The literary labours of Mr. Rowbotham, 
chiefly directed to the production of 
mathematical, astronomical, grammatical, 
and other educational works of the higher 
order, are well known and have been very 
favourably appreciated by the public. 
Few however are aware of the mental 
anxieties, and great bodily sufferings,under 
which his labours were prosecuted; and 
all, especially the many distinguished 
amongst his former pupils, will regret to 
learn that not a solitary one of his works, 
most of which have been translated under 
the highest encomiums into various fo- 
reign languages, and may be considered 
standard ones, remains as a provision for 
his widow and numerous family, although 
an anxious desire to attain that end was 
ever the strongest stimulant to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the lamented de- 
ceased ; of whom, in conclusion, justly can 
it be said, that his manly, but kind and 
unassuming, confiding disposition, made 
him the friend of all, and enemy of none. 





Mr. Younce. 

Nov. 17. In Warren-st. Pentonville, 
aged about 55, Mr. Younge, comedian. 

Mr. Younge embraced the stage at a 
very early age, acting at Newcastle and 
other theatres in the north, and having 
created a considerable impression, he was 
engaged in the York circuit, where he 
remained many seasons. Here he met 
the daughter of Mrs. Harlowe (who, now 
in her 81st year, is still in the enjoyment 
of good health), by whom Mr. Younge 
had several children, three of whom are 
living. Mrs. Younge died some years 
since. About two years ago Mr. Younge 
married a second wife. Mr. Younge’s 
success in York attracted the attention of 
Elliston, who was scouring the provinces 
for actors and actresses. Mrs. H. 
Hughes, Messrs. Rayner, Brown, Sher- 
win, Archer, and many others, made their 
first bow at Drury-lane, where Mr. 
Younge appeared in the season 1822-3 as 
Tago to the Othello of Kean; he was 
eminently successful, but his great name- 
sake Charles Young was that season en- 
gaged, and the new actor sunk down to 
parts of minor importance. His last en- 
gagement was at the City of London 
Theatre, under the direction of Mr. R. 
Honner. His voice became affected, and 
as he was getting almost inaudible he 
retired from the stage. Not without pro- 
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longed application did he get upon the 
Drury-lane Fund, the annuity from which 
he has not lived many months to enjoy. 
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July 26. At Wadi Beni Jabor, in 
Muscat, the Rev. Thomas Brockman, 
Rector of St. Clement’s, Sandwich, and 
Perpetual Curate of Brenzett in the parish 
of Betshanger, Kent, and Chaplain to the 
Marquess Camden. He was the fourth 
son of the Rev. Julius Brockman, Rector 
of Cheriton, and Vicar of Newington, Kent, 
by Harriet, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Locke, of Newcastle, co. Limerick. He 
was presented to St. Clement’s, Sandwich, 
in 1831, by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and to Brenzett in the same year by his 
cousin, the Rev. William Brockman. Mr. 
Brockman was travelling in Southern 
Arabia under the patronage of the Royal 
Geographical Society. His diaries and 
papers are likely to prove of considerable 
interest, and the drawings consist of some 
forty or fifty sketches of the country, of 
buildings, and of costumes. There are 
also a few botanical and geological speci- 
mens. Mr. Brockman had, however, been 
unable, from the jealousy and inhospitality 
of the people, to penetrate far into the 
country. 

Aug. 6. At Belize, Honduras, aged 32, 
the Rev. Samuel Lewthwaite, M.A. Fellow 
of St. Mary Magdalene college, Cam- 
bridge, on Mr. Smith’s foundation. He 
took the degree of B.A. in 1840. 

Sept. 24. At Deeza, Bombay, the Rev. 
Thomas Jenner Hogg, Chaplain to the 
Hon. East India Company. He was of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1839, 

Oct. 13. At his residence in Dorset- 
square, the Rev. George Saxby Penfold, 
D.D. Rector of Trinity church, Maryle- 
bone, and of Kingswinford, Staffordshire. 
He was of Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 
1814; and was presented to the rectory of 
Trinity, Marylebone, in 1828 by the 
Crown, and to that of Kingswinford in 
1832 by the Earl of Dudley. Dr. Penfold 
has left a legacy of 1000/. to the Maryle- 
bone Almshouses. 

Oct. 15. At Purbrook heath, Hants, 
aged 30, the Rev. William Charles Snooke, 
of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1840. 

Oct. 17. At Whixley, Yorkshire, aged 
G2, the Rev. John Husband, B.A. Vicar 
of that parish and Allerton Manleverer. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1810; was presented to Whixley in 
1817 by the trustees of the 'Tancred cha- 
rities ; and to Allerton Manleverer in 1822 
by Lord Stourton. 
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Oct. 16. The Rev. J.— D.— Sprigge, 
B.C.L. Rector of Brockley, Suffolk, to 
which he was instituted in 1824 on his 
own petition. 

Oct. 21. At Doynton, near Bath, the 
Rev. John Latey, Rector of that place, 
and of Reed, Suffolk. He was of St. Ed- 
mund hall, Oxford, M.A. 1809; was pre- 
sented to Reed in 1813 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, and to Doynton in 1823 by the 
same patron. 

Aged 49, the Rev. John Shackley, Vicar 
of Osbaldkirk, near York, and Master of 
Archbishop Holgate’s School in that city. 

Aged 50, the Rev. George Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Leominster, Herefordshire, to 
which he was presented in 1824 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. 

Oct. 24. At Brooke, Norfolk, aged 74, 
the Rev. William Castell, Vicar of that 
parish and Rector of Thuxton. He was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1795, 
M.A. 1798 ; he was instituted to Thuxton, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1797, 
and presented to Brooke in the same year 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Matthew Feilde, 
Vicar of Shinfield with Swallowfield, Berk- 
shire, to which he was presented in 1823 
by the Dean and Chapter of Hereford. 

Oct. 26. At Plymouth, aged 69, the 
Rev. John Buller, Rector of Bridestowe, 
Devonshire, and late Vicar of St. Just in 
Penwith, Cornwall. He was the son of 
Edward Buller, esq. (second son of James 
Buller, esq. of Morval and Downes, M.P. 
for Coruwall,) by Mary, daughter and sole 
heir of John Hoskyn, esq. of Port Looe. 
He was a member of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge, LL.B. 1802; was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Peran in Zabulo 
in 1818 by the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter ; to that of St. Just in 1825 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon ; and was collated 
to Bridestowe in 1845 by the present 
Bishop of Exeter, 

Oct. 29. Aged 46, the Rev. Thomas 
Builock, Rector of Castle Eaton, and Vicar 
of Chisleden, Wilts. He was the son of 
Henry Bullock, esq. of Shepperton, Mid- 
dlesex, by Arabella, daughter of Thomas 
Brown Calley, esq. of Burderop, Wilts. 
He was presented to the former living in 
1829, by Goddard, esq. and to the 
latter in 1830 by T. Calley, esq. His 
death was occasioned by being thrown 
from a gig. He has left a widow and 
seven children. 

Aged 51, the Rev. Thomas Tattershall, 
D.D. Incumbent of St. Augustine’s, Ever- 
ton, near Liverpool. Dr. Tattershall’s 
father was a Wesleyan minister, who died 
at Brampton, in Huntingdonshire,3 and 
was interred in the Huntingdon chapel in 
that place. He was formerly Fellow of 
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Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819. While 
at Cambridge he frequently assisted Mr. 
Simeon and Professor Scholefield in their 
ministry. Upwards of 2,500/. has been 
subscribed, by a few admirers of his virtues 
and attainments, as an additional provision 
for his family ; the salary which he re- 
ceived having been quite insufficient to 
enable him to accumulate anything of im- 
portance, even if his eminently charitable 
disposition had not induced him to con- 
tribute to the full extent of his means to 
relieve the distresses of others. 

In the Vassal-road, Brixton, the Rev. 
Henry Gostlin White, M.A. for forty-two 
years Curate of Allhallows Barking, Tower- 
street, and formerly Chaplain to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent. He was formerly Fel- 
low of Clare hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795. 

Oct. 30. At Plymouth, aged 73, the 
Rev. John Hawker, son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Hawker, Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, 
and Minister of Eldad Chapel. 

Lately. The Rev. R. P. Benneit, Per- 
petual Curate of St. Ann’s, Shandon, near 
Cork. 

The Rev. O. Carey, Rector of the union 
of Ardclare, co. Roscommon, and Vicar 
of Creeve, Shankhill, and Kilmacumsy. 

The Rev. J. Christie, Perpetual Curate 
of Faughanvale, in the patronage of the 
Dean of Derry. 

The Rev. Philip Howden, Perpetual 
Curate of Villierstown, co. Waterford. 

The Rev. John Lawton, Rector of 
Castlerickard, in the diocese of Meath. 

Near Llanberris, in North Wales, the 
Rev. H. W. Starr, Curate of a church in 
Northampton. He was lost when wan- 
dering upon Snowdon, and his body has 
not yet been found. 

Nov. 1. At Bosworth Park, Leicester- 
shire, aged 29, the Rev. Beaumont Dizie, 
Rector of Market Bosworth ; only brother 
of Sir Willoughby Wolstan Dixie, Bart. 
He was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1841, and was presented to Market 
Bosworth by his brother in 1384 . 

Nov. 4. Aged 38, the Rev. Jumes 
Charles Tyrrell, M.A. of the Highlands, 
East Bergholt, Suffolk. He was of Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1831. 

Nov. 5. At Hennock, Devonshire, aged 
67, the Rev. John Turner, Vicar of that 
place. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1806, and was presented 
to Hennock in 1828 by the Corporation 
of Exeter. ae 

At Gate Helmsley, near York, aged 
65, the Rev. John Wilkinson, Incum- 
bent of that chapelry, and Vicar of the 
second mediety of Bubwith. He was 
presented to the former in 1810 by the 
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Prebendary of Budwith, in the cathedral 
church of York, and to the latter in 1815 
by the Dean and Chapter of York. 

Nov. 9. At Sudbury, Suffolk, in his 
70th year, the Rev. Thorpe William 
Fowke, Vicar of Sudbury All Saints, to 
which he was presented in 1813 by the 
trustees of the Rev. C. Simeon. 

Nov.10. At Saleby, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. Francis Wilson, M.A. Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was presented by the 
trustess of Alford grammar-school, 1808. 
Though approaching 100 years, he was a 
man of very active habits, and retained 
his faculties to the last. 

Nov. 11. At his mother’s residence, Cham- 
pion Hill, Camberwell, the Rev. William 
Gay, M.A. Rector of Bidborough, Kent. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1823, and was presented to 
his living in 1830 by the trustees of his 
own family. 

At Attleborough, Norfolk, aged 87, 
the Rev. Joseph Lane, Rector of Scoul- 
ton and of Little Belstead, Suffolk. 
He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1780, as 12th Junior Optime, M.A. 1789. 
He was presented to Belstead in 1789 by 
A. Steward, esq. and to Scoulton in 1797 
by J. Weyland, esq. 

At Barton on the Heath, Warwickshire, 
aged 80, the Rev. Jeremiah Scholefield, 
Rector of that parish, and a magistrate 


- of the county. He was formerly a Fellow 


and Tutor of Trinity college, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. 1790, B.D. 
1799 : and was presented to his living by 
that society in 1808. 

Nov. 12. At Dublin, the Rev. Henry 
Adair, third son of the late Henry Adair, 
esq. of Mountjoy-square in that city. 

At Leamington, the Rev. Henry Corrie, 
M.D. Rector of Kettering, Northampton- 
shire. He was formerly Curate of that 
parish, and was presented to the living by 
Lord Sondes in 1838. His brother-in- 
law J. W. Sherer, esq. having died on the 
same day, their bodies were deposited 
together under the communion-table in 
Kettering parish-church ; attended by the 
Rev. Professor Corrie, H. Sherer, esq, 
Major Sherer, the Rev. G. Sherer, H. 
Neville, esq. the Rev. S. Bachler, A. A. 
Young, esq. and ten others of the neigh- 
bouring clergy. 

At Beeston Regis, aged 50, the Rev. 
John Buckle Cremer, B.A. 

In London, aged 70, the Rev. Richard 
Cruttwell, Rector of Spexhall, Suffolk. 
He was of Exeter college, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1803 ; was formerly Perpetual Curate of 
Holmfirth in the parish of Kirkburton, 
Yorkshire, and was presented to Spexhall 
in 1822 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. Mr. 
Cruttwell was the author of pamphlets 
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entitled ‘‘The Crisis,” ‘* English Finance,’’ 
‘‘ Reform without Revolution,’’ and other 
essays on the currency. 

Nov. 17. At Henley-in-Arden, aged 79, 
the Rev. Poyntz Stewart Ward, Perpetual 
Curate of Bearley, Warwickshire, in the 
patronage of King’s college, Cambridge. 
He was the senior magistrate of the county 
of Warwick, and held for upwards of 
thirty-six years the Perpetual Curacy of 
Henley-in- Arden, which he resigned in 
1842. His body was deposited in the 
family vault in Beaudesert church, at- 
tended by many of the neighbouring clergy. 

Nov. 18. At Stornoway, co. Ross, 
the Rev. John Lees, M.A. He was for 
about 20 years the superintendent and 
secretary of the Caledonian Asylum, 
London, and Gaelic preacher of the only 
Gaelic congregation in that city. He was 
an excellent classical scholar, and had a 
thorough knowledge of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. He published a few years ago a 
collection of Gaelic poems, chiefly on de- 
votional subjects, including translations 
from the works of well-known English 
poets, which were greatly admired for 
their spirit, elegance, and purity. He 
retired from London to his native parish 
of Stornoway, on the presentation of Mr. 
Matheson, M.P. about three years ago. 
He has left a widow and four children, 
the youngest an infant. 

At Galbally rectory, co. Limerick, aged 
53, the Rev. John Whitty, Prebendary of 
Killinellick, and Rector of Ballingarry, 
the diocese of Emly. 

Nov. 19. At Brighton, aged 34, the 
Rev. Charles Frederick Baldwin, M.A. 
youngest son of Charles Baldwin, esq. of 
Sussex-square, Hyde Park, and late Curate 
of Hampton, Middlesex. He was a mem- 
ber of St. John’s college, Oxford. His 
body was interred in the catacombs of 
Hampton church, on Saturday, Nov. 26. 
Every demonstration which the parish 
authorities could properly make, was 
offered as a testimony of the respect and 
regard with which the conduct of the de- 
ceased had impressed them; showing that 
his ministry, though short, had not been 
wanting either in zeal or efficiency, and 
proving that a diligent and conscientious 
discharge of duty is ever appreciated and 
acknowledged by those who are the objects 
of it. 

Nov. 22. At Porthcothan cottage, in 
St. Merryn, Cornwall, aged 67, the Rev. 
Hoblyn Peter, son of the late Jonathan 
Peter, esq. of Porthcothan, by Mary, 
daughter of Edward Hoblyn, esq. of 
Bodmin. 

Nov. 23. Aged 50, the Rev. B. E. 
Nicholls, M.A, Curate of St. John’s, 
Walthamstow. 
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Nov. 24. At Loddeswell, Devonshire, 
aged 30, the Rev. Charles William Ireland 
Jones, Vicar of that parish, Chaplain to 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and a 
Commoner of Oriel college, Oxford ; only 
son of the late Colonel William Ireland 
Jones, of the Veranda, Swansea. He was 
presented to Loddeswell in 1837. 

Nov. 25. At Dunboe, co. Derry, the 
Rev. Thomas Bewley Monsell, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Derry, and Precentor of 
Christ Church cathedral, Dublin. He 
was the third son of Colonel William 
Thomas Monsell, of Tervoe, co. Limerick ; 
and married Miss Jane Rea, by whom he 
had issue three sons and one daughter. 

Nov. 26. Aged 46, the Rev. Henry 
Cape, M.A. Master of the Grammar 
School, Doncaster, and Fellow of Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, on the Perse foundation. 

At Tewkesbury, aged 87, the Rev. 
William Prosser, Vicar of Chaceley, and 
Perpetual Curate of Bushley, Worc. and 
Perpetual Curate of Walton Cardiff, Glouc. 
He was presented to Walton Cardiff in 
1814 by All Souls college, Oxford; to 
Chaceley in 1818 by the Rev. Charles 
Crewe, the Vicar of Longdon; to Bushley 
in the same year by J. Dowdeswell, esq. 

Nov. 26. In London, the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, Rector of Nether Broughton, Lei- 
cestershire, to which he was instituted in 
1831, and late of Little Ockley, Essex, 
and for many years an active magistrate 
for that county. 

Nov. 27. At Pontefract, aged 80, the 
Rev. Joseph Fisher, Rector of Maltby-le- 
Marsh, Lincolnshire, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1823, 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 3. Aged 82, Harriet, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Trapaud, Madras Eng. 

At Connaught-terrace, aged 72, Mrs. 
Kelsey. 

Nov. 7. In Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. aged 
32, Susan, only dau. of the late John Di- 
mock, esq. of Brixton. 

Nov. 8. Aged 39, William Trott, esq. 
of Pimlico, and Crown-court, Thread- 
needle-st. 

In Lower Berkeley-st. Mary-Georgiana, 
relict of Robert Nassau Sutton, and dau. 
of the late John Manners Sutton, esq. of 
Kelham Hall, Notts. She was married in 
1833, and left a widow in 1842. 

In Hanover-st. aged G1, Arthur Walter 
Cope, esq:,of Drumilly, Armagh. 

Nov. 9. At Bayswater-terr. aged 84, 
Joseph Charlier, esq. formerly of Han- 
over-st. Hanover-sq. 

Aged 35, Charles, second son of H. 
Fradelle, of Cirencester-pl, Fitzroy-sq. 
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Nov. 10. At Kentish Town, aged 80, 
Lydia, relict of Mr. Richard Rhodes, the 
eminent engraver. 

Nov. 11. In Wimpole-st. Cavendish- 
sq. aged 76, George Morant, esq. of Farn- 
borough Place, Hants. He married in 
1813 Mary, sister of Evelyn John Shirley, 
esq. M.P. for Warwickshire; she died in 
1828. 

Charlotte Jane Ripley, of West-end, 
Hampstead, eldest dau. of the late Rev, 
Thomas Ripley, formerly Vicar of Wootton 
Bassett, and of West Lavington, Wilts. 

Nov. 12. In Gloucester-rd. Old Bromp- 
ton, aged 62, Mrs. Choppin, of Brighton, 
relict of Francis Hume Choppin, esq. 

Aged 53, Anne Harwood, wife of Capt. 
Henry Belson, R.N. 

Nov. 13. In St. James’s-st. Lady Ha- 
milton, relict of Col. Sir Ralph Hamilton, 
of Olwestob, N.B. 

Aged 21, Constantia, dau. of Nathaniel 
Dando, esq. of Denmark-hill and Cheap- 
side. 

Margaret-Mary, younger surviving dau. 
of the late Joseph Bullen, esq. of Kings- 
land, and of the Bank of England. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 40, Thomas 
Cowper Brown, esq. of the firm of Brun- 
drett and Co. Inner Temple. 

Miss Eliza C. Taylor, of Gower-st. 
Bedford-sq. formeriy of East Bergholt, 
Suffolk. 

Nov. 14. In James-st. Adelphi, Capt. 
James Fairfax, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s late Maritime Service. 

In Granby-st. Mornington-crese. aged 
62, George Parker Williams, esq. late of 
Compton-st. East, Regent-sq. the last sur- 
viving son of the late Robert Williams, esq. 
Councillor-at-law, of Lamb’s Conduit-st. 
and South Carolina. 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 81, Mrs. 
Eleanor Fox. 

Nov. 16. At Upper Kensington Gore, 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Phillott, late 35th Regt. 

Aged 97, Elizabeth Jones, of New-st. 
Spring-gardens, and of North Shoebury 
House, Essex, relict of Capt. John Jones, 
R. Art. 

At Paddington-green, Wm. Lush, esq. 

Nov. 17. Aged 20, Daniel Sturdy, esq. 
of Clapham. 

In Baker-st. Lucy, wife of Samucl 
Lover, esq. the lyrical poet. 

In London, John Ettles, esq. merchant, 
late of Havannah. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 77, Jacob 
Jacobs, esq. solicitor. 

In Gower-st. Mary, wife of John Burke, 
esq. 

Wow. 18. At Islington, aged 50, John 
Evans, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at- 
law, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. John 
Evans, of Islington. 


In Great Ormond-st. aged 69, Diana- 
Anne, relict of William Marshall, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 74, Josiah Ro- 
berts, esq. 

Nov. 19. In Gloucester-road, Regent’s- 
park, aged 73, George Bassett, esq. of the 
Southampton Office, Fitzroy-sq. 

Nov. 20. Aged 71, Arthur Oates Heb- 
din, esq. of Blackheath. 

At York-terr. Regent’s-park, Georgi- 
ana, dau. of the late Robert Gower, esq. 

Aged 67, James Chipchase, esq. solici- 
tor, Gray’s-inn-road, third son of Alder- 
man Thomas Chipchase, sen. of the city 
of Durham. 

In Swinton-st. Gray’s Inn Road, having 
just entered upon her 47th year, Miss 
Helen Winder. 

Miss Winder was engaged for four years 
and a half in the superintendence of a 
Servants’ Home, which she ably and 
faithfully directed, but resigned the post, 
partly in consequence of failing health. 
After a short interval passed at the sea- 
side to recruit her strength, she opened in 
October 1842 a temporary residence for 
governesses while seeking situations. Be- 
tween two and three hundred ladies have 
since that time found a home, while out 
of employment, under her roof. She en- 
tered into all their cases with the kindest 
interest, and delighted to give them help 
and advice, as well as protection. She was 
indeed most happy in herwork, and, though 
tried with many difficulties, her cheerful 
faith, her trust in God, her love to man, 
carried her above them all. She earnestly 
desired that the residence which she had 
been led in a remarkable manner to form, 
might still be carried on ; and, in the hope 
of its meeting the eye of some able and 
benevolent Christian lady, who would be 
willing to give herself to this work, this 
little notice of Miss Winder’s last labour 
of love is given. 

Nov. 21. Aged 16, Charles-Yates, se- 
cond son of W. T. Copeland, esq. M.P. 

At the Cemetery Parsonage, Kensall- 
green, Catherine, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Twigger. 

Wov. 22. At Northwick-terr. St. John’s- 
wood, aged 53, James Hozier, esq. for- 
merly of Jamaica. 

Aged 74, William Younghusband, esq. 
Comm. in the Hon. East India Company's 
late Maritime Service. 

At Dalston, Lieut. Thomas Heales, R.N. 
He was midshipman of the Rota in the 
Walcheren expedition and defence of Ca- 
diz, and served in the boats of that ship at 
the capture of the French privateer off 
Belleisle ; also at the capture of an armed 
American brig; taking of St. Mary’s, 
Georgia; in the conflict with the General 
Armstrong American privateer at Fayal ; 
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and in the Infernal bomb at the siege of 
Algiers. 

In Queen-st. Cheapside, aged 38, Geo. 
Dickin, jun. esq. 

In Ely-place, aged 59, Ann-Elizabeth, 
wife of George Lovell, esq. Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Small Arms, and dau. of the 
late Capt. Frs. Drummond, of Sloane-st. 

Nov. 23. In Upper Buckingham-st. 
aged 70, Capt. P. Fottrell, Royal Marines. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Pro- 
fessor Sewell, at the Royal Veterinary 
College, aged 84, Mrs. Eleanor Robinson, 
formerly of Bishopwearmouth. 

In Gloucester-place, Portman-sq. aged 
85, Jedediah Kerie, esq. 

Nov. 24. At the residence of her son, 
South-st. Finsbury, Anne, relict of Charles 
Halson, esq. of Charter House-sq. and 
Newington. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 67, John 
Nicholson, esq. distiller. 

Nov. 25. In Great Marylebone-st. aged 
81, Mary, relict of Mr. Jacomb. 

In Prince’s-row, Leicester-sq. aged 80, 
Mrs. Violet Corderoy, widow. She was 
burnt to death. 

Nov. 27. At Islington, aged 47, Cas- 
sandra, wife of James Muzio, esq. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Seymour-st. 
the Canon Riego, brother of the celebrated 
and ill-fated General Riego. Having lived 
for many years in this country, he was 
known to a considerable circle, by whom 
he was much respected and beloved. His 
literary attainments were varied and ex- 
tensive, and he possessed in an eminent 
degree the fine qualities of the Spanish 
character. His death was caused by dis- 
ease of the heart. 

Nov. 28. At Grove-house, Kensing- 
ton-gore, aged 81, the Right Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Whitbread, the last of the 
children of the first Earl Grey, sister of 
the late and aunt of the present Earl. She 
was married, in 178%, to the late Samuel 
Whitbread, esq. of Cardington, Beds. by 
whom she had five children. The eldest, 
a son, died young; W. H. Whitbread, of 
Southill, esq. for many years member for 
Bedford ; Elizabeth, who died in 1845, 
married to Capt. the Hon. W. Walde- 
grave, now Earl Waldegrave; Samuel C. 
Whitbread, esq. of Cardington, who re- 
presented the county of Middlesex in two 
parliaments ; and Emma-Laura, who mar- 
ried the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons. After Mr. Whitbread’s death, 
Lady Elizabeth lived in retirement at 
Kensington, where she exercised an active 
and unostentatious benevolence. 

Nov. 29. In Montagu-sq. aged 76, 
Alexander Ogilvy, esq. formerly Member 
of the Bengal Medical Board, and son of 
the late Sir J. Ogilvy, Bt. of Innerquharity. 
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Nov. 30, In Lower Deptford-road, aged 
47, Andrew Heron, third son of the late 
Capt. George Heron, Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, Kirkcaldy. 

In Grosvenor-sq. aged 76, the Right 
Hon. Eleanor dowager Marchioness of 
Westminster. She was the only surviv- 
ing dau. and heiress of Thomas first Earl 
of Wilton; and on the 28th of April, 
1794, was married to Robert Earl of 
Grosvenor, created Marquess of West- 
minster in 1831. By that nobleman, who 
died on the 17th Feb. 1845, she had issue 
four children, viz.: Richard, second Mar- 
quess of Westminster; Thomas, Earl of 
Wilton, who succeeded to that dignity by 
special remainder on the death of his ma- 
ternal grandfather; Lord Robert Grosve- 
nor, M.P.; and Lady Amelia Grosvenor, 
who died in 1814, twelve years subsequent 
to her birth. The Marchioness, agreeably 
to the will of the late Marquess, was in the 
receipt of an annuity of 6,500/., exclusive 
of settlements made on her marriage. 

Dec. 1. At Albion terr. Wandsworth- 
road, aged 61, Andrew Morton, esq. for- 
merly of Lower Thames-st. 

Aged 69, Henry Francis, esq. of Maize- 
hill, Greenwich, and of Monument-yard, 
solicitor. 

Aged 12, William Francis, eldest son of 
the Rev. H. J. Newbery, Rector of St. 
Margaret Pattens, City. 

Dec. 2. In Coleshill-st. Eaton-sq. aged 
13, Lorenzo-Charles, son of Rosa Folke- 
stone Williams, by her first husband, 
William Francis Player, esq. formerly of 
Court-hill House, Slindon, Sussex. 

At South Lambeth, aged 75, Mrs. 
Sophia Craufurd. 

At Hornton Villas, Kensington, Robert 
M‘Intosh, esq. late of Edinburgh. 

Dee. 3. At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s 
Wood, aged 90, Bridget, relict of the Rev. 
Robartes Carr, formerly minister of Twick- 
enham. 

At Compton-terr. Islington, aged 75, 
John Simmons, esq. 

In Bunhill-row, Finsbury, aged 84, 
Thomas Dalton, esq. 

In Upper Vernon-st. Lloyd-sq. Eliza- 
beth-Caroline, wife of Laurence Stupart 
Brown, esq. 

Dec. 4. Mrs. Hood, widow of Thomas 
Hood, the celebrated humorist and poet. 

Catherine, wife of Mr. Cole, Controller 
of her Majesty’s Customs, London Docks, 

In Fitzroy-st. aged 80, Lady Caroline 
Drummond. She was the only daughter 
of the Rt. Hon. Kenneth Mackenzie, Earl 
of Seaforth, by Lady Caroline Stanhope, 
eldest daughter of William 2d Earl of 
Harrington; and was married to Peter 
Lewis Francis Malcolm Drummond, styled 
Count Melfort. 
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i. 5. In Camberwell Grove, aged 
, Mary-Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Triquet, esq. 

At Osnaburgh-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
86, Ann, widow of Thomas Lane, esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn. 

At Notting-hill, Bayswater, aged 83, 
Lieut.-Gen. Richard Colleton Dickinson, 
Col. Com. of the 2d Batt. of the Roy. Art. 

In Walcot-place West, aged 44, John 
Scanlan, esq. 

In Mount-gardens, Westminster-road, 
aged 77, Frederick William Fische Nosse. 
He was formerly a Colonel in the service 
of the late Emperor Alexander. He had 
also been a Major in the Prussian army, 
and was constituted Major de Place, in 
Brussels, to receive the troops from the 
battle of Waterloo, in which he had also 
taken a part. 

Dec.6. In Arundel-st. aged 84, Thomas 
Stilwell, esq. 

At Brompton, Arthur Francis Stone, 
esq. son of the late Rev. Francis Stone, 
M.A., 

Dec. 1. “At the residence of the Rev. 
S. Benson, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
aged 77, Ann, relict of Obadiah Wicks 
Rogers, esq. of the Bank of England. 

At Highgate, aged 68, Susan, wife of 
John Phelps, esq. 

Dec. 8. Aged 71, Warner Ottley, esq. 
of York-terr. Regent’s-park, and Stan- 
well, formerly a resident at St. Vincent’s, 
a member of Her Majesty’s Council there, 
and one of the officers of a corps raised in 
defence of that island against the Caribs 
and French, in the year 1795. 

At the residence of her sister Mrs. 
Gillman, Clapham-rise, Miss Masters. 

Dec. 9. In Devonport-st. Hyde Park, 
George MacLeod, esq. son of the late 
Roderick MacLeod, D.D. Rector of St. 
Anne’s, Soho. 

Aged 67, Britannia, relict of John Coles, 
esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Civil Service. 

Dec. 10. In Upper Fitzroy-st. aged 
70, Capt. John Locke, one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, and late 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Mari- 
time Service. 

Dec. 11. In Norland-pl. Notting Hill, 
John Henry Lewis, esq. aged 62, late of 
the 33d regt. 





Beps.—Vov. 14. Aged 78, John Hig- 
gins, esq. of Turvey Abbey, a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant of the county, of 
which he served sheriff in 1801. He mar- 
ried in 1804 Theresa, dau. of Benjamin- 
Longuet, esq. and had issue, Charles- 
Longuet, Henry-Hugh, and Theresa. 

Nov. 21. At Henlow Grange, aged 78, 


George a Edwards, esq. a deputy 
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lieutenant of the county. He was the 
eldest son of Richard Raynsford, esq. by 
Frances, daughter of George Edwards, 
esq. of Henlow Grange ; and took the name 
of Edwards on succeeding to the estates 
of his maternal uncle, George Edwards, 
esq. in 1809. He served the office of 
sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1827. Mr. Ed- 
wards married, Aug. 11, 1803, Katharine, 
second daughter of Robert Peers, esq, of 
Chislehampton Lodge, Oxfordshire, but 
by that lady, who died March 15, 1840, 
he had no issue. 

Berxs.—WNov. 24. At Clewer, near 
Windsor, aged 66, Mr. John Bird, many 
years a public lecturer on astronomy. 

Nov. 25. At New Windsor, aged 68, 
Mr. Alderman Banister, butcher and pur- 
veyor to her Majesty at Windsor. He had 
served the office of mayor three times. 

Bucxs.—JNov. 17. At the house of 
her brother, Capt. Lascelles, near Amer-~ 
sham, Mary, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
Lascelles Lascelles, of Hunton, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 18. Aged 2, Eleanor, dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. Charles George Per- 
ceval, Rector of Calverton. 

Nov. 24. At Seabrook, in the parish 
of Cheriton, aged 94, Mr. John Youens. 
He was generally reported to be a natural 
son of the eccentric Lord Rokeby; the 
house in which he died he had held on lease 
from his lordship at a nominal rent for the 
last fifty-one years; he was married five 


_ times; the fifth wife died in December 


last; they were all interred in Cheriton 
churchyard, and on Sunday last his re- 
mains were laid beside them. 

CamBRipGE.—Oct. 29. Aged 19, 
Henry de Paiva, esq. sizar of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge. He had only obtained 
his sizarship three weeks. 

Nov. 15. At Cambridge, aged 11, 
William-Robert, third son of the late Rev. 
J.C. Helm, M.A. 

At Wisbeach, of typhus fever, Mr. 
Rowell ; also, a few days from each other. 
aged 10 and 12, his two daughters, and, 
aged 3, his son, being the whole family 
except his widow. 

Mr. Thomas Baker, a respected in- 
habitant of Cambridge. His body was 
deposited in his native village of Comber- 
ton, Dec. 15. followed to the grave by 40 
of his relatives. He has left £100 to the 
National School at Comberton, £50 to 
Addenbrooke’s hospital, and £50 to the 
Victoria Asylum. 

Dec.10. Aged 22, Henry John, youngest 
son of the late Robert Ivatt, esq. of Cot- 
tenham. 

CuEsHir—e.—Nov. 15. At Chester, 
aged 79, Lucy, relict of Solomon Boileau, 
esq. formerly of Dublin, and late of 
Chester. 
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Cornwa.u.—-Nov. 24. At Falmouth, 
aged 64, Sarah, wife of Thomas Austen, 
esq. late of Rose-hill, Herefordshire. 

Lately. At St. Keverne, Mrs. Evans, 
wife of the Rev. D. Evans, late of East 
Lydford. 

Dec. 7. At Wadebridge, aged 76, Wm. 
Pearce, esq. formerly of Lanteglos, near 
Fowey. 

Dec. 8. At Helston, aged 89, Mrs. An- 
thony Banfield. 

Dec. 9. At Helston, aged 81, Henry 
Borlase, esq. 

Devon.—Nov. 12. At Kingsbridge, 
aged 66, Nathaniel Poulden, esq.surg. R.N. 

Nov. 13. At Modbury, aged 41, Ni- 
cholas Bastard Avent, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Exmouth, aged 87, Sir 
Digory Forrest, Knt. one of Her Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for the county. He 
was the son of Austen Forrest, esq. store- 
keeper to the Victualling Office at Ply- 
mouth. He was appointed secretary to 
Adm. Macbride at the commencement of 
the war, and held the same office under 
three Commanders-in-Chief, as also to Sir 
William Young and Sir Robert Calder, at 
Plymouth, until the close of the war. He 
was in the Ardent at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, at the battle of Trafalgar, and at 
the capture of Demerara, St. Lucia, and 
Trinidad. Sir Digory was knighted by the 
Prince Regent, at Carlton-house, in 18—., 
He married the eldest dau. of Capt. Geo. 
Talbot, R.N. 

Nov. 18. At Torquay, aged 23, Charles- 
Fisher, second son ef Edward Moxhay, 
esq. Stamford: hill. 

Nov. 20. At Collins House, Beerferris, 
aged 61, John Morgan, esq. a retired 
Capt. of the Royal Marines, and fourth 
son of the late Jonas Morgan, esq. of 
Woodovis, near Tavistock, a magistrate 
for the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
Capt. Morgan was actively engaged in the 
corps to which he belonged on the African 
and other foreign stations during a period 
of forty years and upwards. 

Nov. 21. Miss Cuming, only dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Cuming, Vicar of Totnes, 
and sister of the Rev. J. Cuming, late 
Curate of Chudleigh. 

At Bradiford, near Barnstaple, aged 69, 
James Shuttleworth, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Exeter, aged 78, Susanna, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. John Dillon, 7th 
Dragoon Guards. 

Lately. At Salcombe, near Kingsbridge, 
aged 100, Mrs. Moore. 

Dec. 4. At Exeter, aged 63, Elizabeth- 
Leach, wife of John Julian, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Sidmouth; Mary-Anne-Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Vere Al- 
ston, of Odell Rectory, Beds. 

Gent. Maa. Vot. XXVII. 
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Dec. 8. At Heavitree vicarage, aged 27, 
Charles Davers Osborn, esq. second son 
of Sir John Osborn, Bart. of Chicksand 
Priory, Beds. 

Dec. 10. At Exeter, aged 90, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Moore, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Moore, of Lovaton. 

Dorstet.—Nov. 23. At Dorchester, 
James Harvey Hawkins, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Poole, aged 65, Miss 
Caroline Wade, dau. of the late Richard 
Wade, esq. of Silkstead, near Winchester, 
and half-sister of the late Robert Slade, 
esq. merchant, of Poole. 

Essex.—WNov. 11. At Colchester, aged 
82, Susannah, widow of Samuel Daniell, 
esq. and mother of Mr. Edward Daniell, 
of Muswell-hill. 

Nov. 15. At Great Coggeshall, aged 
93, Ann, relict of R. M. White, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Little Burstead, aged 83, 
Peter Skipper, esq. for many years one of 
the Magistrates of the county. 

GioucesterR.—Nov. 14. At Hallen 
Lodge, Henbury, Martha-Jaye, relict of 
William Williamson, esq. late of Percy 
House, Bath. 

Nov.15. At the vicarage, Pucklechurch, 
aged 18, after thirty-six hours’ intense 
suffering, Charles John Coney, esq. 73rd 
Regt. second son of the Rev. T. B. Coney. 
His death was occasioned by a bite on the 
lip, received about two months since from 
a favourite dog. 

Nov. 17. At Clifton, Amelia, fifth dau. 
of the late Rev. F, de Soyres, of Bristol. 

At Cheltenham, aged 86, Sarah, relict 
of William Dwarris, esq. of Jamaica. 

Nov. 19. At Cheltenham, Rebecca, wife 
of James Shaddack, esq. late of Hornsey, 
Middlesex. 

At Clifton, aged 78, Mrs. Anne Anne 
Proby, dau. of the Rev. B. Proby, D.D. 
formerly Dean of Lichfield. 

Nov. 22. At Cheltenham, Capt. Joseph 
Lane Manby, late Paymaster of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 88th. 

Nov. 23. At Cheltenham, Catherine, 
relict of R. Chamberlain, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Clifton Hotwells, aged 68, Mr. David 
Llewellin, upwards of 34 years lessee and 
occupier of Rownham Ferry. 

At Gloucester, aged 33, Joseph Heath, 
esq. solicitor, late of Settle, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 26. At Coxhorne, Charlton King’s, 
aged 65, Conway Whithorne Lovesy, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 90, Mrs. M. Dillon. 

Nov. 30. At Bristol, aged 79, Susanna, 
wife of Thomas Daniel, esq. 

Lately. At Bristol, aged 86, Miss Sy. 
monds. She was born in the house in 
which she died, and never resided in any 
other, L 
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Dec. 3. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. George Evans. 

Dec. 4. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 50, 
William, eldest son of the late Sam. Jones 
Morgan, esq. of Llanover. 

At Clifton, aged 82, Ann, widow of the 
Rev. H. D. Gabell, D.D. Head Master of 
Winchester. 

At Clifton, Charles Payne, esq. 

Dee. 5. Mary Ann Barnett, wife of 
William Munro, esq. of Druids’ Stoke. 

Dec. 6. At Ozleworth Park, aged 63, 
Wn. Miller, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Uley, aged 68, John Barnes 
Gregory, esq. late Capt. 56th Regt. 

At Bristol, aged 78, Henry Wills Shew, 


esq. 

Hants.—WNov. 13. At Ventnor, Jane, 
wife of the Very Rev. Henry Barry Knox, 
Rector of Hadleigh, Suffolk, and niece of 
Viscount de Vesci. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
Vesey, by Sydney dau. of Edward John- 
stone, esq. and was married in 1841. 

Nov. 14. At Fawley, Mary, relict of 
David Jamieson, esq. of London. 

Nov. 18. Aged 88, Mary, relict of Col. 
James Morgan, of Southampton, and 
eldest dau. of Dr. Joseph Warton, head 
master of Winchester college. 

Nov. 21. At Rushes house, Petersfield, 
Anne, wife of James Light, esq. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, aged 30, Mary- 
Jane, wife of George H. Hoffe, esq. 

Lately. At Bembridge, I. W., aged 96, 
Mr, J. Caws, pilot, leaving 5 children, 39 
grand-children, 68 great-grand, and 1 
great-great-grand-child, aged 4 years. 

At Portsmouth, Mary-Ann, wife of W. 
J. Hellyer, esq. and dau. of J. W. C. 
Walker, esq. of Havant. 

At Winchester, aged 86, Robt.Bird, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Ryde, I. W., Ellen, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Paske, late of the 
Madras army. 

At Southsea, Col. Richard Swale, of the 
Royal Marines. He had been appointed 
second commandant at Woolwich, but had 
not been able to join in consequence of 
his leg being fractured by the upsetting of 
the Chichester coach some months back. 
Col. Swale was 40 years in active service,— 
in Holland, in the expedition to Quiberon 
Bay, at the surrendering of Genoa, in 
Egypt, for which he received a medal, at 
the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and at Buenos Ayres. 

Hererorp.—WNov. 29. At the rec- 
tory, Weston, near Ross, aged 89, Maria, 
relict of Richard Brant, esq. of West Hill, 
Surrey. 

Lately. At Hereford, aged 69, Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late C. Wil- 
son, esq. Lugg-bridge. 

At Hereford, aged 89, Mrs, Ann Adams, 


At Dorston, Ann, wife of J. Jones, esq. 

Herts.—Nov.7. At Harpenden, Gra- 
tiana-Pulcheria, wife of Saml. Daniel, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Garston House, aged 79, 
John Falcon, esq. formerly Consul General 
at Algiers, afterwards Paymaster General 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and for many 
years an active magistrate of the co. of 
Hertford and liberty of St. Alban’s. 

Nov. 14. At Sarratt Hall, Mary-Ann, 
relict of Ralph Day, esq. 

Nov. 30. William, youngest son of the 
late David Cameron, esq. of Northaw Place. 

Kent.—WNov. 10. At Grove-hill House, 
Upstreet, Frances, relict of Thomas Denne, 
esq. 

Nov. 12. At Bexley, aged 89, Jane, 
relict of Christopher Chapman, esq. of 
Sutton-at-Hone. 

At Cliffe, near Rochester, aged 61, 
Walter Prentis, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Tonbridge Wells, Ann, 
relict of George Walker, esq. of Chalk 
Lodge, Cheshunt Common, Herts. 

Nov. 18. At Ramsgate, aged 22, Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. T. C. Whitehead, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity church. 

Nov. 20. At Saltwood, Christian, wife 
of Capt. Collin Macdonald, R.N. 

Nov. 25. At Pembury, aged 77, Geo. 
Whitaker, esq. 

At Sydenham, aged 26, Harriot, wife 
of Richard Wilson, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Ramsgate, aged 76, Jas. 
Stanes, esq. formerly a shipowner of 
London. 

Nov. 30. At Ramsgate, aged 86, John 
Proctor Anderdon, esq. of Farley Hall, 
Berksh. 

Dec. 2. At Maidstone, aged 81, Mrs. 
Reeve, relict of the Rev. James Reeve, 
Perpetual Curate of Maidstone. 

Dee. 7. At Throwley House, near 
Faversham, Alice-Harvey, second dau. of 
W. Augustus Munn, esq. 

LaNncastER.—Nov. 14. At Seedley, 
near Manchester, aged 85, Benj. Gray, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Hopwood Hall, Middle- 
ton, near Manchester, aged 87, James 
Starky, esq. of Fellfoot, Milnthorpe, 
Westmoreland. 

Nov. 24. At Liverpool, aged 25, Henry 
youngest son of the late William Peill, 
esq. and brother of the Rev. J. N. Peill, 
Rector of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge. 

Lincotn.— Nov. 21. At Ulceby 
Grange, aged 55, Elizabeth, wife of W. 
D. Field, esq. 

Dec. 10. Sir James Samuel Lake, of 
Friskney, Bart. He succeeded his father, 
Sir J. S. W. Lake, Nov. 4, 1832; and 
married on the Ist May following, Anna- 
Maria, eldest daughter of Adm. Sir Richard 
King, Bart., by whom he had issue a son 
and heir, born in 1834, 
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Mippiesex.—Nov. 2. At Enfield, 
aged 25, Elizabeth, wife of David Oliver 
King, esq. and on the 10 inst. at Enfield, 
aged 28, David Oliver King, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Lambton, Mrs. Howe, 
relict of Robert Howe, esq. and on the 
same day, Ann Shanks, eldest dau. of 
Robert Shanks, of Great Queen-st. Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, niece of the above. 

Nov. 12. At Teddington, Frances, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
Browne, of Rochester, Kent. 

Nov. 19. At Feltham, John Everett 
Benthall, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Benthall, late of Little Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster. 

Monmovutu.—Dec. 2. At the rectory, 
Shire Newton, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. Henry Davis, many years 
Vicar of Peterchurch, Herefordsh. 

Norrorxk.—Wov. 8. At Southtown, 
near Yarmouth, aged 70, Mary, dau. of 
the late Rev. Samuel Browne, Rector of 
Acle. 

Nov.11. At Thorpe Hamlet, aged 24, 
Emily, dau. of Sir William Foster, Bart. 

Wov.11. At Little Plumstead rectory, 
aged 57, Thomas Penrice, esq. of Kilv- 
rough House, Swansea. 

Nortuamrton.—Lately. At Milton, 
John Dent, esq. of that place, and of the 
Leasowes, Great Malvern. 

Dec. 2. At Whilton rectory, Harriet, 
dau. of the late Rev. William Lucas Rose. 

Norrs.—WNov. 6. At Cotgrave-pl. aged 
65, Robert Burgess, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Coley-lands, aged 78, the 
Hon. Sackville Henry Lumley, uncle to 
the present Earl of Scarborough. He mar- 
ried, in 1806, Mary-Henrietta, dau. of 
Henry Tahourdin, esq. but had no issue. 

Nov. 15. At Mansfield, aged 91, Wm. 
Brodhurst, esq. 

Oxrorp.— Sept. 21. Aged 71, at Ox- 
ford, Mary, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Pardo Brett, Vicar of Bicester. 

Nov. 3. Aged 34, Thomas Richard 
Fisher, esq. surgeon, of Oxford. His re- 
cent unanimous election as surgeon to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, and a like unanimous 
appointment as consulting surgeon to the 
Warneford Asylum, shewed the sense which 
the Governors of those institutions enter- 
tained of his great abilities, as also of his 
devotion to his engagements. His zealous 
and incessant application of mind to the 
care of the sick and suffering in an ever- 
widening circle of practice, was too much 
for his constitution, and his premature 
decease affords another instance of the 
fatal effects of over-exertion. A jury re- 
turned a verdict ‘‘ That death was occa- 
sioned by deceased having taken prussic 
acid, and that he was in a state of insanity 
at the time.” 
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Nov. 14. Aged 23, Robert Henry Wyn- 
yard, esq. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 

Nov. 17. At Henley-on-Thames, aged 
10, Mary Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. George Scobell, D.D. rector 
of Brattleby, Line. and Turville, Bucks. 

Nov. 22. Aged 16, William James, eldest 
son of the Rev. W. E. Stevens, of Salford 
rectory. , 

Dec. 2. In Oxford, aged 65, George 
Davenport, esq. of that city. 

At Cowley, John Louder May, son of 
the late James May, esq. of Reading. 

Somerset.—Wov. 6. At Bath, aged 
15, Louisa-Clementina, eldest dau. of 
Richard Hall, esq. of Cirencester. 

Nov. 21. At the residence of his 
brother, North Petherton, near Bridge- 
water, Henry King, esq. of Longfleet, 
near Poole. 

Nov. 22. At Wells, aged 68, Joanna- 
Slade, relict of the Rev. Robert Foster, 
late Prebendary of Wells Cathedral, and 
Rector of Sutton Bonnington, Notts. 

Nov. 25. At Weston-super-Mare, in 
her 90th year, Mrs. Goodford, of Clifton, 
widow of John Old Goodford, esq. of 
Yeovil. She was Maria, second dau. of 
Edward Phelips, esq. of Montacute House, 
was married in 1776, and left a widow in 
1787, having had issue one son, the late 
John Goodford, esq. of Chilton Canteloe, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
Lieut.-Col. James Paul Bridge, of Buck- 
enham, Sussex. 

Nov. 26. At Saltlands, Bridgewater, aged 
21, Richard, only son of Robert Ford, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Bath, aged 71, Louisa, wi- 
dow of Samuel Townshend Wright, esq. 
of Lurigga House, Cork. 

Lately. At Bath, Charlotte, third dau. 
of the late Willoughby Wood, esq. of 
Thoresby, Lincolnsh. 

Dec. 2. At Walcot, Bath, aged 80, John 
Allen, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Shepton Mallet, George Fre- 
derick Burroughs, esq. late Assistant Sur- 
geon of the 1st Dragoon Guards. 

At Glastonbury, aged 75, Ann, relict 
of John Holman, esq. 

Srarrorp.—Wov. 14. At Ravenhill, 
Rugeley, aged 78, Mary, second dau. of the 
late Peter Wright, esq. of Tamworth. 

Surrorx.—Qct. 31. At Ferries, Bures, 
aged 86, Chas. Townsend, esq. who had 
resided at that place 60 years, and died on 
the 60th anniversary of his wedding-day. 

Nov. 23. Albert, youngest son of the 
late John Mills, esq. of Brandeston Hall. 

At Melford, aged 21, Henrietta, fifth 
dau. of the late Edward Chenery, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Reigate, Catharine, relict 
of Thomas Cox Savory, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Putney, aged 71, Rebecca, 
widow of Wentworth Malim, esq. 
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Nov. 19. At Richmond, aged 25, Mar- 
garet Helen, eldest dau. of Robert Ram- 
sey, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Croydon, aged 84, Dr. 
Roberts. 

Nov. 22. At Barnes, aged 56, William 
Henry Cross, esq. solicitor, of Surrey-st. 
Strand. | 

Nov. 23. Aged 50, Anne, wife of 
Francis Bennett Goldney, esq. of the 
Manor House, Brixton. 

At Horslydown, aged 37, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Douglas, late of the 12th Foot. He 
committed suicide by cutting his throat. 
The jury returned a verdict of insanity. 

Nov. 26. Drowned off Barnes, Mr. G. 
Sharp, the youngest son of Mr. G. Sharp, 
formerly of Gloucester, and brother to Mr. 
C. Sharp, who was drowned about four 
years since near the same part of the river. 
' Both were pupils of the College of Civil 
Engineers at Putney. 

Dee. 3. At Haxted Lingfield, aged 
58, Ann, wife of W. C. Lochner, esq. 
youngest dau. of the late John Copeland, 


At Wandsworth, aged 76, G. 
H. Hahn, esq. 

Dee. 10. At Godalming, aged 88, Mrs. 
Sumner, the mother of the Bishops of 
Chester and Winchester. 

Aged 65, Miss Catherine Bleaden, of 
Coulsdon-court, 

Sussex.—Nov. 8. At Halesworth, 
aged 75, Miss Leonora Thompson. 

Nov. 11. At Brighton, aged 81, Phila- 
delphia, eldest dau. of the late James 
Palmer, esq. of Christ’s Hospital. 

Nov. 15. At Brighton, aged 72, Thomas 
Champion, esq. late of Stokewood House, 
Dorset, and of Hanover-terr. Kensington 

k 


Nov. 21. At Brighton, aged 82, Mrs. 
M. Coverdale, of Chester-terr, Regent’s 
Park. 

Nov. 30. At Brighton, William Robert 
Phillimore, esq. of Newberries, Herts, and 
South-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Dec.1. At Brighton, aged 6, Paul- 
Anthony, youngest son of the Hon. and 
Rey. P. A. Irby, of Cottesbrooke. 

Aged 70, Mr. Francis, a solicitor in 
Monument yard, London. He had been 
staying at Hastings, and died in a railway 
carriage on his arrival at Brighton. 

Dec. 2. At Brighton, Lady Emma Pen- 
nant, sister of the Earl of Cardigan. She 
was the fourth dau. of Robert the sixth 
Earl by Penelope-Anne, second dau. of 
G. J. Cooke, esq. of Harefield Park: be- 
came in 1827 the second wife of David 
Pennant, jun. esq. of Downing and Bych- 
ton, co. Flint, and was left his widow in 
1835, with an only daughter and heiress 
Louisa. 
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At Brighton, Richard Carpenter Smith, 
esq. late of St. Saviour's, Southwark. 

Dec. 6. At Crescent lodge, Brighton, 
aged 66, Christiana, the wife of Emanuel 
Goodhart, esq. of Langley park, Kent. 

Dec. 10. At Storrington, Eliza, wife of 
Thomas Philip Dennet, esq. M.D. 

Warwick.—Nov. 12. At Leamington, 
J. W. Sherer, esq. who, during a long 
life, was actively engaged in promoting the 
objects of Societies formed for a circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures in distant 
lands. 

Nov. 14. Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Iltid Thomas, of Leamington. 

Nov. 15. At Leamington, Marianne 
Smith, of Hastings, dau. of the late Capt. 
Charles Smith, Royal Art. 

Nov. 18. At Rugby, aged 16, Charles 
Donald, second son of the Hon. Charles 
Napier. 

At Edgbaston, Mary, relict of Robert 
Keating, esq. of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, and for several years Editor of the 
Times newspaper. 

Nov. 19. At Leamington, George Fair- 
holme, esq. of Gordon, Berwicksh. 

Nov. 21. At Leamington, aged 86, 
Frances, relict of Francis Gregory, esq. of 
Stivichall. 

Nov. 25. At Rugby, Jane, wife of Dr. 
Smythe, late of Madras. 

Dee. 1. At Hockley, near Birmingham, 
aged 86, William Lowe, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Nuneaton, aged 53, James 
Williams Buchanan, esq. solicitor. 

Witts.—Nov. 19. At Marlborough, 
aged 58, Cecil Proctor Wortham, esq. so- 
licitor, late of Buntingford. 

Dee. 1. Aged 87, William Hughes, esq. 
of Devizes, banker, and many years magis- 
trate of this county. 

Dec. 3. At Cholderton House, the resi- 
dence of her son, A. F. Paxton, esq. aged 
81, Anne, widow of Sir William Paxton, 
Knt. F.S.A. of Middleton Hall, Carmar- 
thensh., who died in 1224 (see Gent. Mag. 
XCIV. i. 475), and daughter of Thomas 
Dawney, esq. of Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Dec. 7. At Milton, aged 10, Allen, se- 
cond son of George Barnes, esq. and 
grandson of the late John Allen, esq. of 
Piddletown, Dorset. 

At Winterborne, Thomas Dyke, esq. - 
many years an eminent clothier in Salis- 
bury. He served the office of Mayor, and 
was one of the few remaining members of 
the old corporation. 

Dec. 8. At Warminster, aged 72, Sa- 
rah, relict of John Bleeck, esq. 


Dec. 10. At Salisbury, Elizabeth- 


Georgiana, wife of George B. Townsend, 
esq. dau. of the late Daniel Eyre, esq. of 
the Close. 

Worcester.—Lately, At the Priory, 
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Great Malvern, aged 79, Vincent Hilton 
Biscoe, esq. 

Yorx.—Nov, 8. At Thorparch, aged 
76, Theresa Apollonia, relict of Marma- 
duke Constable Maxwell, esq. of Evering- 
ham park. She was the dau. of Edmund 
Wakeman, esq. of Beckford, co. Worc. 
and was left a widow in 1819, having had 
issue five sons and two daughters. 

Nov. 10.*At Filey Bay, Dorothy, relict 
of the Rev. William Tiffin, late Rector of 
Beeford. 

Nov. 18. At the Harehills, aged 61, 
Griffith Wright, esq. a magistrate of Leeds. 

Nov, 21. At Heslington, Henry Hearon, 
esq. of the firm of Hearon, Bright, and 
Co. Bishopsgate-st. Within, 

Nov. 26. At Molescroft, near Beverley, 
aged 60, Robert Dixon, esq. 

Nov. 27. Aged 61, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Hartley, Rector of Staveley. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
John Hudson, esq. Hull, aged 84, Miss 
Arabella Zouch, niece of the late Rev. 
Thomas Zouch, of Sandal Magna, Pre- 
bendary of Durham. 

Nov. 29. At Willerby, aged 98, Mr. 
John Hodson, many years gardener to the 
late Daniel Sykes, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Killingbeck Hall, aged 80, 
Margaret, relict of Thomas Bischoff, esq. 

Wates.—WNov. 8. Aged 75, William 
Williamson, esq. of Greenfield, Flintsh. 

Nov. 9. Aged 55, Robert MacRobb, 
esq. of Nolans Lodge, Llanstephan, Car- 
marthen. 

Nov. 14. At Tenby, Miss Lucy Tudor. 
She contributed munificently towards the 
enlargement and improvement of the pa- 
rish church. 

Nov. 21. At Liyngrono, near Aberyst- 
with, Mrs. Jane Samuel, mother of the 
Rev. J. Samuel, Rector of Heythrop, 
Oxfordsh. 

Lately. At Tonn, near Llandovery, Sa- 
rah, relict of Mr. D. Rees, and mother of 
the late Rev. Rice Rees, Professor of 
Welsh at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

At Glannant, Crickhowell, William 
Hibbs Bevan, esq. Mr. Bevan was High 
Sheriff for Breconshire in 1841. 

Dec. 5. Clopton Lewis Wingfield, esq. 
of Rhysnant Hall, Montgomeryshire, and 
late Major in the 66th Reg. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Rowland Wingfield, 
M.A. Vicar of Rhuabon, by Margaret, 
only dau. and heiress of Clopton Prhys, 
esq. of Landrinio Hall. He married in 
1833, Jane-Eliza, eldest dau. of Col. 
Michell, commanding the Royal Artillery 
in Canada, and had ason, Walter-Clopton, 
born the same year. 

ScorLanp.—Nov. 12. At Edinburgh, 
aged 35, Major Charles Henry Edmon- 
stone, Capt. 8lst Regt. third son of the 
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_ Sir Charles Edmonstone,of Duntreath, 
art. 

Nov. 16. At Edinburgh, aged 86, Ma- 
rion, widow of Archibald Goldie, esq. 
Shaws of Tinwald. 

Nov. 18. At Cathcart House, near Glas- 
gow, aged 47, the Lady Augusta Sophia 
Cathcart, sister to Earl Cathcart. She 
was born Nov. 25, 1799, daughter of the 
first Earl Cathcart. 

Nov. 28. At Edinburgh, Joseph Wilson, 
esq. formerly of London. 

Nov. 30. At Helensburgh, Dumbar- 
tonsh. John Russell, esq. Advocate, au- 
thor of ‘A Tour in Germany, &c.”’ 

Dec. 4. At Edinburgh, Barbara, fourth 
dau. of the late James Stodart, esq. Com- 
missioner of Excise, Edinburgh. 

IngLAND.—Nov. 11. At Kilkenny, 
Mary-Anne, wife of Joseph Hackett, esq. 
the Mayor. 

Nov. 16. At Oyster Hall, near Tralee, 
Christopher Julian, esq. of Crotto House, 
eldest son of the late JamesJulian, esq. 

At Dublin, Esther, relict of Francis 
Prendergast, esq. Registrar of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland. 

Nov. 27. At Dublin, Edward Fitzgerald, 
esq. son of the late Capt. Fitzgerald, 87th 


Regt. 

Nov. 28. At Inchera, near Cork, Ellen, 
widow of James Cochrane, esq. late of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

At Belgrove, Dublin, Albert-Henry- 
Millot, youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. Ha- 
merton, C.B. 

Lately. In Dublin, at an advanced age, 
Bridget,relict of Rich.Malone, esq. nephew 
to the Right Hon. Anthony Malone, and 
cousin-german to the late Lord Sunderlin. 

In consequence of being thrown from 
his horse, Mr. Francis Cecil Hamilton, of 
Maynooth, one of the resident engineers 
of the Irish Midland Great Western Rail- 
way. 

Dec. 7. At Dublin, aged 86, Lieut.- 
Gen. James Shortall. He was Captain on 
retired full pay, from the late Royal Irish 
Artillery Corps, and for many years held 
the appointment of keeper of the powder 
magazine in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. He 
served on the Continent under the Duke 
of York, in 1794, and the following year. 
He entered the Royal Irish Artillery Feb. 
12, 1793; become Lieutenant in August 
of that year ; Captain 1794; Major 1803 ; 
Lieut.-Col. 1810 ; Colonel 1819; Major- 
General 1830; and Lieut.-General 1841. 

East Inpres.—Sept. 15. At Deyrah 
Doon, Lieut. George Carnaby Robertson, 
80th Regt. 

Lately. At Bombay, Anne-Maria, wife 
of. Major George Wilson, Hon. Company’s 
Service, one of the nephews of the late 
and present Lord Berners. She was one 
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of the daughters of Charles Dashwood, 
esq. of Beccles. 

Oct. 2. At Dacca, aged 20, Frampton 
Augustus Gaskoin, esq. Ensign 5th Ben- 
gal Inf. eldest son of John S. Gaskoin, 
esq. of Clarges-st. Piccadilly. 

At Barrackpore, George M‘Cready, esq. 
Assistant Surgeon 3lst Regt. and son of 
Mrs. M‘Cready, lessee of the Bristol, 
Bath, and Cardiff theatres. 

Oct. 6. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mackintosh, 
wife of James Mackintosh, esq. of La- 
mancha. 

Oct. 13. At Soobathoo, from a severe 
wound received in action at Ferozeshah, 
Capt. Charles Clark, Bengal Fusiliers, son 
of the late Mr. George Clark, of Dor- 
chester. 

Oct.17. On her passage to England, 
Louisa, wife of Major E. P. Lynch, 
K.L.S., Bombay Army. 

Oct. 18. At Berhampore, Capt. Chas. 
Lewis Spitta, Bengal Eng. 

West Inpies.—Sept. 27. At Fal- 
mouth, Jamaica, aged 59, John Chambers, 
ae Surgeon of the First Class, Hospital 


Sept. 30. At St. George’s, Grenada, 
aged 86, Thomas Browne, esq. 

Asroap.—Sept. 5. At Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Mrs. Maria S. P. Montgomery, widow of 
Hugh Montgomery, esq. of Blessingbourne 
Cottage, Fivemile Town, Ireland. 

Sept. 7. At Darmstadt, the celebrated 
writer for the organ, Dr. Christ. Heinrich 
Rinck. He was a pupil of Kittle; the 
latter composer being a pupil of the im- 
mortal Sebastian Bach. These three 
are the greatest organ writers on record. 

At his house inthe Quartier d’ Espagne, 
near Toulon, Francis Daniell, Deputy 
Commissary-Gen.to Her Majesty's Forces. 

Sept. 12. At St. Louis, Missouri, 
United States, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, aged 32, William James 
Welsh, esq. only son of Major-Gen. Welsh, 
commanding Northern Division Madras 
Presidency. 

Sept. 13. At Meurice’s Hotel, Paris, 
Mary-Millner Jerdon, late of Bonjedward, 
Roxburghshire. 

Sept.16. On board the Queen at Cadiz, 
aged 60, Major George Elliott Balchild, 
R.M. (1827). He was buried on the 16th 
Sept. ashore, with full military honours. 
He was Second Lieutenant serving in the 
Edgar, Discovery, and Meteor, in various 
actions against flotillas and batteries be- 
tween Dunkirk and Boulogne, 1805-6, 
and in the latter was severely wounded at 
the passage of the Dardanelles, in 1807. 
He continued serving in the Meteor until 
1810, and was present in action with gun- 
boats in the Bay of Naples ; at the defence 


of Rosas, where he was wounded; and in 
several boat actions in the Adriatic. 
Commanded a rocket equipment at the 
attack on Craney Island; the taking of 
Hampton ; and occupation of Kent Island, 
in the Chesapeake, 1813-15; and served 
in a rocket and mortar battery at Platts. 
burgh. Major Balchild was attached to 
the Chatham division. 

Sept. 20. At Gibraltar, Kate, wife of 
the Rev. G. Kingsford. 

Thomas Southwood, esq. of Malta. 

Sept.21. At Baden Baden, Mary-Eliza- 
beth, widow of Lt.-Col. William Dickson. 

Sept. 24. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
aged 59, John Grubb, esq. late of Horsen- 
den House, Bucks. 

At Boa Vista, Cape Verde Islands, 
Henry William Macaulay, esq. her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner in the Court estab- 
lished at that island under the treaty with 
Portugal for the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

Sept.25. At Tavannes, in Switzerland, 
from injuries received in the fire by which 
the hotel in that village was burnt down, 
Frederic Lane, esq. solicitor, of Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

Oct. 4. At Calais, Frances, widow of 
Thomas Clark, esq. of Caterham, Surrey. 

Oct. 5. At Ostend, James Duthie, esq. 
late of the Adelphi, solicitor. 

Oct. 10. At Soleure, in Switzerland, 
Francis Whitmarsh, esq. jun. of Gray’s- 
inn, Barrister, eldest son of Francis Whit- 
marsh, esq. Q.C. He was called to the 
bar May 9, 1832, and practised as an 
equity draftsman. 

Oct. 21. At Prague, his Imperial High- 
ness the Archduke Palatine. 

Oct. 22. At Dresden, aged 24, Herbert- 
Venn, eldest son of James Stephen, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 14, 
John-Dryden, second son of the late John 
Turner Ramsay, esq. of Tusmore Park. 

At La Tana, near Florence, aged 55, 
William Reader, esq. of Baughurst House, 
Hants. 

Lately. At Boulogne, the Hon. Eliza- 
Mary dowager Countess of Huntingdon, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir T. Noel Harris, 
K.H. She was the eldest daughter of 
Joseph Bettesworth, esq. of Ryde, I.W. 
was married Ist to Alexander Thistle-. 
wayte, esq. ; secondly, in 1820, to Hans. 
Francis Earl of Huntingdon, whose second 
wife she was, and who died in 1828; and 
thirdly in 1838 to Col. Sir T. N. Harris. 

While on a continental tour, the lady of 
the Baron Dubois de Ferrieres, of Hard- 
wick, near Chepstow. 

At Corrientes, in South America, M. 
Bonpland, a celebrated naturalist, and 
companion of the great Humboldt, with 
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whom he travelféd over a great part of the 
world. He settled himself for some time 
at Candelaria, on the southern side of the 
Parana, where he occupied himself in 
farming plantations of the Paraguay tea. 
At the close of 1821 his establishment was 
destroyed and himself taken prisoner by 
the Dictator Francia, who kept him a pri- 
soner for ten years, but finally allowed him 
to settle at Corrientes. 

Nov. 4. In Nova Scotia, Elizabeth, 
wife of Col. Edward K. S. Butler, and 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Bagot, of 
Nurney, Kildare. 

Nov. 10. At the Dardanelles, aged 60, 
Charles A. Lander, esq. her Majesty’s 
consul. 

Nov. 11. In Paris, aged 72, Mrs. 
Goodchild, of Lymington, Hants, widow 
of Thomas Goodchild, esq. 

Nov. 17. Aged 21, the Grand Duchess 
Mary, niece of the Emperor of Russia. 

Nov.18. At Paris, Maria D. relict of 
John Fawsett, esq. of Bierley Hall, York- 
shire, and of Manchester. 

Nov. 20. At Perugia, in the Roman 
States, Julia, widow of Edward Strachey, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Establishment. 

Nov. 22. At Boulogne, Mrs. Daniel 
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MacKinnon, relict of Daniel MacKinnon 
esq. of Binfield, Berks. Mr. MacKinnon 
who died in Jan. 1829 (leaving two sons, 
now officers in H.M. 16th Lancers), was 
the second son of William MacKinnon, 
esq. of the Island of Antigua and Binfield, 
Chief of the Clan MacKinnon, who died 
in 1809, and brother of Major-Gen. Mac- 
Kinnon, a most gallant and distinguished 
officer, who fell at Ciudad Rodrigo, 19th 
Feb. 1812; to whom a tablet has been 
erected by the country in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. 

Nov. 26. At Brussels, aged 67, Jane- 
Akers, relict of the Rev. Samuel Byam, 
D.D. chaplain in ordinary to George III. 

Nov. 27. At Leghorn, the Hon. Robert 
Dickson, of Woodlawn, Niagara, Canada. 

Nov. 29. At Amiens, uged 90, the 
Lady Emily Drummond de Melfort, dau. 
of James third Duke de Melfort, in France, 
and Earl of Melfort, in Scotland. 

Dec. 2. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Maria, 
relict of Sir C. E. Nightingale, Bart. and 
only dau. of the late T. L. Dickenson, esq. 
of West Retford Hall, Notts. She was 
married in 1805, and left a widow in 1843, 
having had issue the present Sir Charles 
Nightingale and other children. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisTerep from Noy. 28, to Dec. 19, 1846, (4 weeks.) 


Males 
Females 


2215 
3004 4 4419 











Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s d.| 8s d.| 8s d. 
59 10 | 42 11 [26 8 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec. 19. 





Under 15........ 1803 
15 to 60......... 1532 
60 and upwards 
Age not specified 8 
Births for the above period........... 


1076 ¢4*!9 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a dj 2 @ | a d. 
43 1 |44 8 | 48 10 








PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 14s. to 4/. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 32. 18s. to 61. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 25. 
Hay, 2/. 5s. to 3/. 15s.—Straw, ll. 9s. to 17. 12s.—Clover, 3/. 5s. to 47. 16s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 25. 


OE, cscidascvdevcisdoece 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton.............0..-038 10d. to 5s. 2d. 
Veal..... chaps sito’ 3s. Sd. to 4s. 8d. 
EL eae 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 21. 
Beasts............. 1582 Calves 54 
SheepandLambs 16,230 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 22s. Od. to 22s. 9d.perton. Other sorts from 17s. Od. to 19s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. 


Yellow Russia, 52s. 6d. 


CANDLES, 0s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 0s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, S#ranp. 
From November 26 to December 25, 1846, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fabrenheit’s hal | | Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
« | vs e a3 | | ws fo * | : | 
sge| 382 3. sa(gd] 2 (82) € | 
sip 8 2 = || Weather. || 25 SE 2 2b a | Weather. 
ajes|* 2) 3 | Aaloa| = (8%) a | 
Nov. ° | ° | ° in. pts. |Dec.| ° | ° | ° fin pts. 
26 | 46 | 50 | 44 29, 27 |/fair, cloudy || 11 | 30 | 32 | 30 (29, 61 | cloudy, snow 
27 | 36 | 42 | 43, 39 |\do. do 12 | 28 | 30 | 26| , 72) do.hail, snow 
28 | 36| 40/54 = ,43 | cloudy 13 | 24] 31 | 26) , 67 | cloudy 
29 | 33 | 37 | 30 al | ido. fair || 14 | 24 | 30 | 26 , 06 |\do. fair, snow 
30 | 30/35 | 31, 31 Jel. slight sn. || 15 | 24 | 30 | 26] , 57 | do. sl. snow 
D.1 | 31 | 34 | 30) , 31 | cloudy || 16 | 27 | 35 | 29 , 72) do. fair, el. 
2/36|37|35| 540 \do. foggy || 17 | 35 | 37| 33] ; 62 | snow 
3 | 36| 37/31) ,61 \\do. do. 18 | 27 | & 23 |30, 16 | cloudy 
4/36) 40/35, , 81 | cloudy 19 | 30 | 45 | 45 (29, 72 | do. rain 
5 | 35| 37 | 40, 98 | do. rain 20 | 44 47 | 46) , 76 cloudy 
6| 34} 40/41) , 72) ‘fair, cloudy || 2) | 45 | 51 | 40 | , 13) rain, fair 
7|39|) 41/41); , 92 lldo. do. 22 | 35 | 42) 38; ,12 cloudy, foggy 
8 | 39 | 44 | 42 30, 20) vel. fr. rain 23 | 38 | 40 | 37 (28, 75 | rain, do. snow 
9|42/44| 42 ,13) cloudy, rain || 24 | 35 | 36 | 35 |29, 24) do. do. do. 
10 | 42 | 45 | 34 29, 81 |\rain, snow 25 | 28 | 31 | 35) , 77 |\fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

Sia ls., rey 2 “2 2/3 a | 

AlS|83 15a 8 Sineie.i.3| = 
&)S8 (Ss (5 we Msleaisd| § | Ex. Bills, 

% wo | nels |SBMESSES! 2 | Li000 
|4)/ 33/8 RMEweE San, & | : 

BI § an | aS we | SOG? ; 

Aaja |? | 3 a | 
— 
26.205 | 938 | 94% | 958) 92 | 923|\-——| 22 pm. | 8 11pm. 
27.206 | 93% | 953 | 953) 9% | 93 2573 | 8 Ill pm. 
28/2063, 938 | 95 | 952) 9% ‘snd | 11 7pm. 
30\2063) 933 953 | 96 | 92 22 pm. 7 10pm. 

1207 | 94 954 | 96 | 92 | 933|\——/259 |17 22 pm.| 6 10pm. 
22073} 942 | 953 | 963 92 '260 |1821 pm.| 7 10pm. 
3i——_| 944 | 953 | 96}; ——' 259 /11 7pm. 
4/2063; 942 | 954 | 96 9%  933;— 17 pm. | 7 10pm. 
52064) 944 | 959 | 964 —'—|—_—| 22 pm. | 107 pm. 
7/2063) 944 | 955 | 96}-——-——1044,——/17 2] pm... 7 10 pm. 

gi2073, 944 | 953 | 963| 92 |_| 21 pm. ' 10 7pm. 

9)2073| 948 | 958 | 961) 94 | 949(1053——| 17 pm. | 12 9 pm. 
10|2063} 944 | 952 | 963\—-—_—____-—_21 17 pm. 12 9 pm. 

11/2063, 942 | 964) 92 | |11 14pm. 
12/207 944 | 963) 93 22pm. | 11 14pm. 
14\——| 944 ———| 96}, 93 | 11 14pm. 
15,207 944 |———| 96 voy 33 | ll 14 pm. 
16207 | 944 ———| 96 | 92 | 93: - ll 14pm. 
17,207 | 944 ———| 953 —| 93! —| pm./ 10 13pm. 
18|206 | 944 ——| 96 | 93 12 10pm. 
19207 | 944 ———} 953) 93 | = (10 «12pm. 
21/206 | 942 | 954,——| wd 13 9pm. 

2 943 | 953| 9% I—/1620pm.| 8 11 pm. 
23/2053, 944 | 953 | 8 11pm. 
24/206 | 948 ——!/ 96 | 97 | 8 11pm. 
26\—-| 94 | 963) 9g ome 5 Re 9 12pm. 








ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


Je Bs 


6, Bank Chambers, London. 





NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











